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All-Day  Broadcasting — Finer  Programs 

Leadership  in  National  Radio  Advertising 

The  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  has 
taken  over  the  complete  management 

of  station  WQJ,  owned  by  the  Calumet  - - 

Baking  Powder  Company,  and  now  oper- 

ates  this  station  in  conjunction  with  The  • 

Daily  News  station  WMAQ,  with  exclusive  I 

24-hour  rights  to  the  wave  length  447.5  iti 

meters.  i 

The  operation  of  two  of  America’s  foremost  ' 

stations  with  a  unified  all-day  program  is 

welcomed  by  Chicago  people  and  the  radio  i-  ^ 

public  generally  as  another  great  advance  '  ^ 

typical  of  the  five-year  record  of  The  Daily  fc 

News  in  promoting  the  interests  of  radio.  |  i 

WMAQ,  the  first  newspaper-owned  radio 

station  in  Chicago,  equipped  now  with  its  .  ■  j/'- X jj 

third  sending  apparatus,  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation  for  fine  programs  that  will  be  richly 

by  the  . 

WQJ.  The  two  are  members  , 

the  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 

pany.  The  program  schedule  throughout  will 
be  one  of  highest  quality  and  interest. 

By  advancing  every  interest  of  radio,  on  the  ^  Arrangements  to  participate  in  the 

air  and  in  its  columns.  The  Daily  News  has  A  broadcasting  schedule  of  The  Chicago  ^ 

attained  a  popularity  with  Chicago  fans  «  Daily  ISetcs  may  he  made  by  addressing  g 

reflected  in  its  leadership  six  days  a  week  w  Director,  W  MAQ,  The  Chicago  Daily  || 

in  national  radio  advertising — it  is  the  most  Ja[^  JSeivs,  15  ISorth  JVells  St.,  Chicago,  III.  j3 

effective  daily  medium  for  radio  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  reaching  the  Chicago 
public. 
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The  New  Publication 
Building  of  the 


the  fast-growing  New  York  Evening  Tabloid 
Newspaper  will  be  equipped  with 


Courtesy  of  N.  Y.  Eveninc  Graphic 


This  installation  of  1 2  Units  and  4  pairs  of  Folders  is  equipped  —  in  addition  to  the 
many  high-class  features  of  construction  of  the  Modern  Scott  ”Straight-Unit”  Presses 
— with  extra  ink  distribution,  tabloid  cross-association,  non-smutting  folding  devices  and 
automatic  web  tension  control,  all  specially  designed  for  the  production  of  Tabloid 
Newspapers  at  higher  speeds  than  is  now  practiced. 


Scott  "Straight-Unit”  and  "Multi-Unit”  Presses  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  running  regularly,  without  undue  wear,  and  producing 
good  printing,  at  the  highest  practical  speeds.  They  are  the 
ONLY  Presses  regularly  rated  at  400  R.P.M.  and  capable  of 
delivering  this  speed  whenever  it  is  desired.  If  you  want  Speed, 
you  don’t  have  to  experiment.  Scott  Presses  are  doing  it. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

'’Multi-Unit”  and  "Straight-Unit" 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office:  1457  Broadway  at  42nd  St.  —  Chicago  Office:  Monadnock  Block 
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No.  49 


Press  Faithful  to  Government  Officials 
Is  Ideal  Expressed  By  President 

Mr.  Coolidge’s  Notable  Address  Delivered  to  Publisher  Throng  Attending  United  Press  Association  s 

Brilliant  Birthday  Dinner — Candid  Talk  on  Foreign  Relations. 


F^REIGX  relations  of  the  Lnited  cnee  of  the  first  citir.cn  of  our  country,  pected  to  be  heard  at  sea  and  in  far  dis- 
States,  principally  those  with  Mexico,  who  has  come  from  Washington  to  be  tant  lands. 

Nicaragua,  and  the  various  factions  in  with  us  tonight.  No  greater  distinction  Mrs.  Coolidge  did  not  attend  the  din- 
•diina,  were  discussed  by  President  Cool-  could  be  paid  to  us.  I  want  to  thank  ner.  She  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  an 


Mr.  Coolidge’s  address  follows : 

"The  gathering  and  the  distribution  of 
news  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  local 


idge  before  seven  hundred  and  fifty  news-  him  for  coming.  informal  dinner  served  in  a  private  din- 

paper  owners,  editors,  and  publishers  and  "In  addressing  us  his  voice  will  reach  ing  room  which  was  attended  by  wives 
other  guests  of  the  United  Press  Associa-  not  only  the  audience  in  this  room,  not  of  officials  of  the  United  Press,  and  with 
tions  at  the  2l.lth  anniversary  banquet  of  only  the  millions  of  .American  people  who  these  ladies,  listened  to  the  speeches  from 
that  body  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  are  now  listening  in  by  radio,  but  groups  the  ballroom  balcony.  The  ladies  who 

Mr.  Coolidge  led  into  the  principal  por-  gathered  on  ships  at  sea,  and  the  peoples  dined  with  Mrs.  Coolidge  were  Mrs. 

tion  of  his  address  by  pointing  out  that  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  South  Hickel,  Mrs.  Howard,  Mrs,  Hawkins, 
the  three  main  avenues  of  contact  with  .\merica.  Tonight  in  a  number  of  the  Mrs.  Ruth  Barton,  Mrs.  Hugh  Baillie, 
other  nations  were:  world’s  capitals  United  Press  dinners  are  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Bender,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Furay, 

The  political  contact  afforded  by  the  being  held— in  London,  in  Honolulu,  in  Mrs.  John  W.  Vandercook,  Mrs.  Fred  S. 

activities  of  the  national  government.  Santiago.  A  world-wide  audience  is  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Ray  Long  and  Mrs. 

Trade  and  commercial  relations.  waiting  to  hear  the  words  of  our  guest  Irvin  S.  Cobb.^ 

The  public  press,  especially  the  daily  of  honor.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  Mr.  Coolidge’s  address  follow  s : 

newspapers  and  weekly  periodicals,  with  and  abroad,  I  have  the  honor  of  present-  "The  gathering  and  the  distribution  of 

•enormous  infiuence  in  creating  a  situation  ing  the  President  of  the  United  States.’’  new  s  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  local 
than  can  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  or  Alusic  was  rendered  by  the  72-piece  and  individual  occupation.  They  have 
the  perils  of  war.  band  of  the  United  States  Military  .Acad-  become  identified  with  great  organiza- 

From  this  belief  Mr.  Coolidge  went  emy,  which  sat  in  the  balcony  imme-  tions  having  their  representatives  in  all 
on  to  develop  his  thought  on  activities  diately  above  the  speaker’s  table,  center-  parts  of  the  country  and  their  publica- 
of  the  press  which  might  endanger  ing  on  the  four-starred  flag  which  hung  tion.s  in  every  important  center.  This 
friendly  relations.  behind  the  President’s  chair.  The  four  service  could  only  be  performed  by  a 

“There  are  two  attitudes  which  the  microphones  before  the  speakers  carried  mutual  exchange  of  the  most  inclusive 
press  may  take  which  distinctly  endanger  t'leir  words  over  the  nation-wide  red  and  nature.  How  rapid  and  complete  has  been 
our  friendly  relations,”  the  President  blue  hookups  of  the  National  Broadcast-  the  growth  of  these  organizations  is  ex- 
said.  “One  is  the  constant  criticism  and  'ug  Company  and  also  over  the  short-  emplified  by  the  United  Press,  which  is 
misrepresentation  of  foreign  people.  Hu-  broadcast  of  AVGA’,  which  was  ex-  now  celebrating  its  20th  anniversary.  In 

man  nature  provides  sufficient  distrust  of 
all  that  is  alien,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
of  any  artificial  supply.  The  world  is  in 
far  more  danger  from  nations  not  trusting 
each  other  enough  than  from  their  trust¬ 
ing  each  other  too  much.  A  press  which 
is  given  over  to  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
nationalism,  accompanied  by  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  other  countries,  not  only  mis¬ 
informs  and  misleads  the  people  at  home, 
but  produces  the  reaction  of  rankling  bit¬ 
terness  abroad.  An  almost  equally  harm¬ 
ful  attitude  is  the  other  extreme.  It 
usually  consists  of  malicious  and  mis¬ 
leading  partisan  attacks  on  the  conduct 
of  our  own  government  in  its  efforts  to 
defend  .American  rights  when  they  are 
threatened  or  invaded  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  government  has  usually  been 
too  remiss,  rather  than  too  active,  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  lawful  rights  of  its  citizens 
abroad.  But  when  it  it  proceeding  with 
moderation,  attempting  by  peaceful  nego¬ 
tiation  to  adjust  differences,  defending  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,  and  maintaining  na¬ 
tional  dignity,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  gpve  the  public  the  exact  facts  and 
avoid  the  appearance  of  seeming  to  sup¬ 
port  the  positions  of  foreign  governments. 

“When  such  an  attitude  becomes  known 
in  the  offending  country,  it  is  widely- 
quoted  there  and,  when  all  other  argu- 
tnents  have  been  answered,  becomes  their 
chief  reliance  in  maintaining  their  posi¬ 
tion.  It  not  only  furnishes  ammunition 
for  our  adversaries,  but  attacks  our  own 
forces  in  the  rear.  .An  American  press 
■which  has  all  the  privileges  which  it  en¬ 
joys  under  cur  institutions,  and  which 
its  support  from  the  progress  and 
'"■'‘‘•■being  of  our  people,  ought  to  be  first 
of  all  thoroughly  American.” 

introducing  President  Cool- 
lage,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  United 
ress  and  called  upon  two  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  at  the  head  of  that  organization 
W  ”h~  William 

part  follows  ^  ®  address  in  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  being  received  in  New  York  by  Karl  A, 

“We  are  highly  honored  by  the  pres-  President  United  Press  (photographed  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER). 


The  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  being  received  in  New  York  by  Karl  A. 
Birkel,  President  United  Press  (photographed  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER). 


that  short  space  of  time  it  has  spread 
f-.;r  and  wide  over  North  and  South 
America  and  become  an  instrument  of 
b.)th  national  and  international  publicity. 

■  This  growth  and  power  of  the  press 
carries  with  it  great  obligations.  It  is 
a.xiomatic  that  a  free  press  can  exist  only- 
in  a  free  country  .  One  of  the  first  efforts 
of  all  kinds  of  absolutism  is  to  control 
the  press  and  the  schools  as  the  sources 
of  information  and  education  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Where  the  press  is  free,  as  it  is 
in  our  country-  under  the  guaranties  of  the 
national  and  state  constitutions,  it  has  a 
reciprocal  duty  of  its  own  to  perform 
tt)ward  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  of  giving  true  reports  to  the  people 
of  the  actions  of  public  officials.  To  do 
otherwise  w-ould  be  to  establish  a  petty 
tyranny  of  its  own.  In  America  the  gen¬ 
eral  sources  of  information  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  on  the  whole  so  correct  that  any 
publication  which  constantly  misrepre¬ 
sents  very  soon  becomes  marked  as  un¬ 
reliable  and  loses  its  influence  both  for 
good  and  for  harm. 

"It  is  natural  that  the  press  should 
represent  the  character  of  the  government 
under  which  it  lives  and  of  the  people 
which  it  serves.  I  have  come  to  have  a 
profound  regard  for  the  .American  press 
because  it  represents  America.  In  the 
accuracy  of  its  reports,  the  intelligence 
of  its  comments,  and  the  freedom  of  its 
actions,  I  know  of  no  other  country  where 
it  is  surpassed.  There  ought  to  be  a 
deeper  realization  of  these  conditions  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  press  which  should 
be  reflected  on  their  part  in  a  more 
intense  and  genuine  Americanism.  If 
you  lived  under  some  jurisdictions  your  - 
news  would  be  garbled  and  unfair,  your 
editorial  comments  would  be  dwarfed  and 
prejudiced,  your  conduct  would  be 
cramped  and  limited. 

“Because  America  is  what  it  is,  you 
are  what  you  are.  Your  own  independent 
and  exalted  position  fully  demonstrates 
that  this  country  is  worthy  at  all  times 
of  your  service  and  your  support.  When¬ 
ever  any  section  of  our  press  turns  on 
.America  and  on  American  institutions, 
and  assumes  a  foreign  attitude,  every  in¬ 
formed  person  knows  that  it  has  fallen 
from  the  high  estate  which  is  our  com¬ 
mon  heritage,  and  becoming  no  longer 
worthy  of  regard  is  destined  to  defeat 
and  failure.  No  .American  can  profit  by 
selling  his  ow-n  country  for  foreign  favor. 

“The  policy  that  our  nation  is  trying 
to  promote  throughout  the  world  is  one 
of  peace  and  goodwill  based  on  a  better 
understanding  through  justice  and  fair 
tlealing.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
there  are  three  main  elements  on  which 
we  rely  to  advance  this  cause. 

“First  is  the  national  government  as  it 
comes  into  contact  through  its  duly  con¬ 
stituted  officers  with  the  governments  and 
people  of  other  countries.  I  doubt  if  the 
belief  exists  in  any  in{ormc<l  (piarter  that 
this  is  a  belligerent  government  desirious 
of  oppression  or  bent  on  conquest.  Our 
whole  history  and  tradition,  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  our  militarv  establishment  and  the 
general  attitude  of  our  people,  would  al¬ 
together  disprove  any  such  assumption. 

“.Another  very  important  consideration 
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Speakers  dias  at  United  Press  dinner,  the  President  with  U.  P.  oflBcials  and  their  distinguished  guests. 


is  that  of  trade  and  commercial  relations. 
While  a  certain  number  of  foreign  people 
come  to  this  country  to  transact  business 
without  intending  to  make  this  their  ^r- 
manent  home,  their  number  is  negligible 
and  any  difficulty  arising  from  their 
presence  here  is  almost  unknown.  They 
have  practically  every  advantage  and 
every  protection  that  is  afforded  to  our 
own  citizens.  Of  their  conduct  on  the 
whole  we  have  had  little  to  blame  and 
much  to  praise.  In  the  past  foreign  in¬ 
terests  have  had  investments  in  this  coun¬ 
try  running  into  several  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Being  made  at  a  time  when  we 
had  insufficient  capital  to  develop  our 
own  resources,  such  investments  were 
most  helpful  in  building  our  railroads, 
opening  our  mines,  and  supporting  our 
manufacturing.  As  we  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  surplus  capital  we  have 
shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  extend 
this  same  kind  of  service  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  people  have  gone  abroad  with 
their  investments,  their  technical  skill  and 
commercial  ability,  to  assist  in  opening 
up  undeveloped  countries. 

“This  is  the  natural  play  of  the  forces 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  result  of  natural 
and  commendable  enterprise  which  carries 
with  it  the  same  kind  of  benefits  and 
advantages  to  the  other  people  which  we 
ourselves  formerly  received  from  abroad. 
It  is  the  method  by  which  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  improved  portions  of  the  earth 
help  to  bring  these  advantages  to  the 
less  fortunately  circumstanced.  This 
policy'  is  distinctly  one  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  law  of  service.  In  principle  it 
is  the  method  by  whch  stronger  com¬ 
munities  minister  to  weaker  communities. 
But  these  operations  must  be  carried  on 
with  justice  and  humanity.  They  must 
not  be  permitted  to  sink  to  the  le\'el  of 
mere  exploitation.  They  do  not  justify 
a  seizure,  which  is  virtually  by  force,  of 
the  natural  resources  of  foreign  countries 
or  the  failure  to  give  fair  compensation 
for  their  labor.  A  just  attitude  in  these 
respects  by  .Americans  when  they  engage 
in  enterprises  abroad  will  do  very  much 
to  determine  whether  our  country  is  able 
to  maintain  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  foreign  peoples.  Unless  this  course  is 
pursued,  unless  this  attitude  is  maintained, 
all  the  support  which  our  government 
could  give  would  fail  to  make  these  for¬ 
eign  enterprises  successful.  Unless  they 
rest  on  justice  and  fair  dealing  they  are 
bound  to  fail. 

"A  third  factor  exists  which  is  in  the 
long  run  more  important  than  any  other. 
.\  condition  of  understanding  and  good¬ 
will  among  the  people  of  the  earth  is 
very  largely  a  state  of  the  public  mind. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  nations 


which  have  maintained  friendly  relations 
should  all  at  once  find  themselves  at  war 
with  each  other.  Armed  conflict  arises 
from  a  long  series  of  misunderstandings 
and  abuses  which  suddenly  flare  up  on 
some  unexpected  provocation.  Open  hos¬ 
tility  does  not  break  out  unannounced. 
It  IS  a  growth  of  long  and  assiduous 
cultivation.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
people  as  a  whole  desire  peace.  They  can 
not  long  secure  it  if  they  are  constantly 
harboring  feelings  of  hostility.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  public  press,  espe¬ 
cially  the  daily  newspapers  and  weekly 
periodicals,  has  such  an  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  in  creating  a  situation  that  brings  the 
blessings  of  peace  or  is  fraught  with 
the  perils  of  war. 

“There  are  two  attitudes  that  the  press 
may  take  which  distinctly  endanger  our 
friendly  relations.  If  they  do  not  bring 
us  to  the  verge  of  conflict,  they  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  our  trade.  One  is  the  constant 
criticism  and  misrepresentation  of  foreign 
people.  Human  nature  provides  sufficient 
distrust  of  all  that  is  alien,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  artificial  supply.  The 
world  is  in  far  more  danger  from  nations 
not  trusting  each  other  enough  than  from 
their  trusting  each  other  too  much.  A 
press  which  is  given  over  to  a  narrow 
and  bigoted  nationalism,  accompanied  by 
misrepre.sentations  of  other  countries,  not 
only  misinforms  and  misleads  the  people 
at  home  but  produces  the  reaction  of  a 
rankling  bitterness  abroad.  An  almost 
equally  harffiful  attitude  is  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  It  usually  consists  of  malicious 
and  misleading  partisan  attacks  on  the 
conduct  of  our  own  government  in  its 
efforts  to  defend  American  rights  wheii 
they  are  threatened  or  invaded  in  foreign 
countries.  Our  government  has  usually 
been  too  remiss,  rather  than  too  active, 
in  supporting  the  lawful  rights  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  abroad.  That  has  been  so  long  our 
established  policy  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  conceive  it  assuming  a  truculent  and 
arrogant  attitude.  But  when  it  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  moderation,  attempting  by 
peaceful  negotiation  to  adjust  differences, 
defending  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  and 
maintaining  national  dignity,  great  care 
is  necessary  to  give  the  public  the  exact 
facts  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  seeming 
to  support  the  position  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

“When  such  an  attitude  becomes  known 
in  the  offending  country,  it  is  widely 
otiofed  there  and,  when  all  other  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  answered,  becomes  their 
chief  reliance  for  maintaining  their  posi¬ 
tion.  It  not  only  furnishes  ammunition 
for  our  adversaries,  but  attacks  our  own 
forces  in  the  rear.  An  American  press 
which  has  all  the  privileges  which  it  en¬ 


joys  under  our  institutions,  and  which  de¬ 
rives  its  support  from  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  our  people,  ought  to  be  first 
of  all  thoroughly  American. 

“Brogress  and  civilization  have  always 
depended  upon  effort  and  sacrifice.  We 
have  set  up  our  institutions,  established 
our  ideals,  and  adopted  our  social  stand¬ 
ards.  We  believe  that  they  are  consistent 
with  right  and  truth  and  justice.  We 
live  under  a  system  that  guarantees  the 
sanctity  of  life  and  liberty  through  pub¬ 
lic  order  and  protects  the  rights  of  private 
[iroperty  under  the  principle  of  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.  We  have  thrown  every 
jiossihle  safeguard  around  the  individual 
in  order  to  protect  him  from  any  m- 
vasion  of  his  rights  even  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  It  is  peculiarly  an  American 
doctrine,  now  usually  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  if  not  adopted  in  practice  by  all 
civilized  countries,  that  these  are  inalien¬ 
able  rights,  that  they  ought  to  belong  to 
all  persons  everywhere,  and  that  it  is 
the  chief  function  of  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  instrumentalities  by  which  these 
rights  can  be  secured  and  protected.  We 
Iia%'e  adopted  these  ideals  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion  and  square  with  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right.  But  we  may  as  well 
realize  that  they  will  not  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail  unless  we  are  prepared  constantly 
to  put  forth  great  efforts  and  make  large 
sacrifices  for  their  support. 

“While  we  have  not  been  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  any  general  attitude  of  crusading 
toward  other  nations,  and  realizing  tliat 
institutions  can  not  be  bestowed  but  must 
be  adopted  have  left  them  for  the  most 
part  secure  in  their  right  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny,  yet  we  have  always 
been  willing  to  encourage  and  assist,  in 
so  far  as  we  could  in  harmony  with 
international  law  and  custom,  other  people 
in  securing  for  themselves  the  benefit  of 
these  principles  and  ideals.  In  that  con¬ 
flict  between  freedom  and  despotism, 
which  is  as  old  as  humanity,  and  which 
constantly  recurs  in  one  form  or  another, 
both  among  ourselves  and  among  other 
people,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
this  government  to  extend  its  sympathy 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  lawfully  could,  its 
support  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

“These  are  some  of  the  standards  which 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  government 
to  support  among  its  people  at  home  and 
in  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  While 
it  is  well-establi.shed  international  law 
that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
purely  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations 
in  their  dealings  with  their  own  citizens, 
it  is  equally  well  established  that  our 
government  has  certain  rights  over  and 
certain  duties  toward  our  own  citizens 


and  their  property,  wherever  they  may  be 
located.  The  person  and  property  of  a 
citizen  are  a  part  of  the  general  domain 
of  the  nation,  even  when  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  distinct  and 
binding  obligation  on  the  part  of  self- 
respecting  governments  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  persons  and  property  of  their 
citizens,  wherever  they  may  be.  This  is 
both  because  it  has  an  interest  in  them 
and  because  it  has  an  obligation  toward 
them.  It  would  seem  to  be  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  it  is  wrong  to  murder 
and  pillage  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  equally  wrong  outside 
our  borders.  The  fundamental  laws  of 
justice  are  universal  in  their  application. 
These  rights  go  with  the  citizen.  Where- 
ever  he  goes  these  duties  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  must  follow  him. 

“It  is  all  right  to  say  that  when  oui 
citizens  enter  a  foreign  country  they 
should  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  that 
country.  They  should,  and  they  do,  and 
our  government  would  be  the  last  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  just  application  of  the  law 
of  his  domicile  to  our  citizens.  But  this 
is  fmly  a  partial  statement  of  the  case. 
The  admission  of  our  citizens  within  their 
territory  is  a  voluntary  act  of  foreign 
governments.  It  is  a  tacit  invitation. 
When  we  permit  foreigners  to  come  here, 
and  when  other  countries  admit  our  citi¬ 
zens,  we  know  and  they  know  that  such 
aliens  come  and  go  not  only  under  the 
rights  and  duties  imposed  by  domestic 
law,  but  also  under  the  rights  and  duties 
imposed  by  international  law.  There  is 
nothing  unfair,  nothing  imperialistic,  in 
this  principle.  It  has  been  universally 
adopted  and  recognized  as  right  and  just 
and  is  the  only  reasonable  method  by 
which  enlightened  humanity  can  safeguard 
friendly  intercourse  among  the  citizens  of 
different  nations.  This  policy  has  been 
adopted  in  furtherance  of  the  humani¬ 
tarian  desire  for  a  universal  reign  of  law. 

“These  principles  are  involved  in  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  recently 
been  trying  to  work  out  with  foreign 
nations,  especially  with  Mexico.  We  have 
had  claims  against  that  country  running 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  growing  out 
of  the  death  of  many  of  our  citizens  and 
the  loss  of  their  property,  running  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  .\  very 
considerable  portion  of  these  cases  has 
been  due  to  revolutionary  activities  and 
other  forms  of  public  violence.  Public 
order  has  never  been  entirely  complete 
in  that  country.  But  lately  our  difficulties 
have  been  increased  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  by  the  government  itself,  which  we 
feel  threaten  the  virtual  confiscation  of 
(Continued  on  f'age  68) 
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NOYES  FIGHTS  AGAIN  NEWS  WARS  OF  NINETIES 

President,  in  Principal  Address  at  A.  P.  Luncheon,  Reveals  for  First  Time  to  Younger  Members  of 
Organization  Details  of  Battles  Which  Led  to  Founding  of  Co-operative  News  Body 


Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press.  Seated  (left  to  ripht):  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star  and  A.  P.  president; 


^PHK  Voiiiigcr  (jcncration  were  guests  than  iias  Iieen  iiiy  eusttiiii  ir.  an  attempt  organizations  and  the  conduct  of  the  joint  papers)  and  clients  all  became  clients  and 
of  honor  at  the  annual  Associate<l  to  make  clear  the  controlling  causes  for  business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  some  of  them  stockholders  of  the  U.  P. 
I’ress  luncheon  on  Monday.  Abandoning  tlie  formation  of  the  first  cooinrative  non-  five,  three  representing  the  New  York  “During  this  period  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tor  this  year  his  traditional  role  as  toast-  profit  making  news  gathering  organization  organization  and  two  tlie  W  estern  asso-  tions  had  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a 


ciation,  with  the  former  general  manager  working  combination  between  the  Western 


master,  President  Frank  B.  Noyes  held  of  national  scope  in  1893.  ciation,  with  the  former  general  manager  working  combination  between  the  Western 

forth  as  the  principal  speaker  of  the  day  “Those  who  decided  on  our  program  to-  of  the  Western  association  acting  as  .Associated  Press  (which  was  to  become 

and  reviewed  for  the  membership  the  day  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  of  general  manager  of  the  joint  oiK*rations.  the  Associated  Press)  and  the  United 

origin  and  development  of  the  Asso-  those  who  took  part  officially  in  the  con-  “From  time  to  time  competing  organ-  Press,  under  which  broadly  the  United 
ciated  Press  since  1850.  duct  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  Illinois  izations  appeared  and  one — the  United  Press  was  to  control  the  East  and  the 

The  program  differed  from  any  that  Corporation,  from  1893  to  1897,  the  peritxl  Press — gradually  became  really  important.  .Associated  Press  the  rest  of  the  country, 

the  A.  P.  has  presented  within  the  of  the  great  battle  for  a  free  press  in  this  “This  organization  must  not  be  con-  “In  this  situation,  in  Feb.,  1893,  Messrs, 

memory  of  most  present-day  newspaper  country,  only  two  remain  officially  con-  fused  with  the  present  United  Press  which  Lawson,  Knapp  and  Driscoll,  the  executive 


men.  No  national  figure  or  noted  guest  nected  with  the  present  organization- 
from  without  the  newspaper  field  sat  at  Melville  E.  Stone  and  myself,  and  for  the 


is  an  entirely  different  concern. 

“Little  by  little  it  became  evident  that 


committee  of  the  new'  Associated  Press,  an 
Illinois  corporation  which  was  to  succeed 


the  president’s  right  hand.  No  flash  of  benefit  of  a  younger  generation  ‘who  the  joint  operations  of  the  New  York  and  the  Western  Associated  Press,  came  to 
gold  lace  or  aiguilettes  gleamed  at  the  know  not  Joseph’  have  asked  me  to  tell  Western  .Associated  Presses  were  being  New  A'ork  to  execute  the  contract  that 
long  speakers’  table.  The  luncheon,  like  again  the  story  of  those  days.  cmiductcd  in  a  close  and  curious  harmony  had  already  been  agreed  upon,  but  were 

‘  ”  “It  should  be  noted  that  Clark  Howell  with  the  I’nitcd  Press 


long  speakers’  table.  The  luncheon,  like  again  the  story  of  those  days.  cimductcd  in  a  close  and  curious  harmony 

the  two-day  meeting,  was  strictly  A.  P.  “It  should  be  noted  that  Clark  Howell  with  the  I’nitcd  Press. 

business.  President  Noyes,  and  Henry  J.  wffio  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Illinois  "The  L'nited  Press  was  at  that  time 


met  by  William  Laffan  of  the  Sun,  who 
'Poke  for  his  associates,  with  a  peremptory 


.Allen,  publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Corporation  in  1899  is  the  only  director  I’.eaded  by  Walter  P.  Phillips,  a  bright  and  repudiation  of  the  agreement  and  a  dc- 


Reacon,  were  the  only  speakers,  and  the  other  than  myself  of  that_  organization  energetic  man  who  had  started  his  busi 
subject  of  both  was  “The  .Associated  now  serving  as  director  of  the  present  ues«  career  as  a  telegraph  operator. 
Press.’’  ''  '  Associated  Press.  “It  was  evident  on  the  surface  that  tin 


Press.’’  '•«  ' 

Decision  on  this  form  of  program  was 
reached  several  weeks  ago  when  the 


ergctic  man  who  had  started  his  busi-  mand  that  certain  moneys  be  paid  before 
ss  career  as  a  telegraph  operator.  the  close  of  banking  hours  that  day,  in 

“It  was  evident  on  the  surface  that  the  default  of  which,  service  to  the  West  and 


“To  make  clear  the  situation  as  respects  United  Press  had  access  to  the  joint  .Asso-  South  would  be  cut  off.  Mr.  Laffan  also 
the  machinery  for  gathering  and  distribut-  i-iated  Press  reports  and  the  management  stated  that  he  would  later  advise  Lawson 


directors  felt  that  the  discussion  among  ing  of  news  in  1893  it  will  be  necessary  of  the  two  Associated  Press  organizations 
the  membership  on  the  bond  ami  protest  for  me  to  go  back  briefiy  to  a  period  even  (the  joint  committee)  was  encouraging 
right  issues  indicated  the  need  of  informa-  beyond  my  recollections,  for  it  was  prior  members  of  their  organizations  to  take  the 
tion  among  the  younger  members  on  the  to  18:'0  that  what  was  known  as  the  New  United  Press  also. 

origins,  aims  and  principles  of  the  Asso-  A’ork  .Associated  Press  took  form.  “Thus,  this  boring-from-within  process 

ciated  Press,  and  the  conditions  which  “This  was  a  co-operative  effort  of  six,  h.id  resulted  in  the  thorough  honeycomb- 


f  the  two  Associated  Press  organizations  and  his  associates  of  the  terms  that  the 

the  joint  committee)  was  encouraging  United  Press  would  impose. 

lembcrs  of  their  organizations  to  take  the  “I  will  always  remember  the  calm 


tiited  Press  also.  courage  of  Victor  Lawson  on  that  day 

“Thus,  this  boring-from-within  process  of  dismay  and  discouragement. 


had  called  into  being  some  of  the  condi-  afterward,  seven,  newspapers  of  New  inpr  pf  the  structure  of  both  the  New 


“Futile  negotiations  ensued,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Associated  Press  being 


tions  over  which  the  dispute  was  growing  York  City  to  gather  news  for  their  com-  Ndrk  and  the  Western  concerns  and  later  willing  to  pay  tribute  if  they  could  pre- 
warm.  President  Noyes,  who  with  Mel-  mon  benefit.  From  time  to  time  they  Mr.  Phillips  asserted  that  the  United  serve  the  independence  of  their  organiza- 
ville  E.  Stone,  the  latter  absent  from  the  took  on  clients  in  other  cities  and  sections.  Press  was  drawing  $164,000  a  year  from  tion.  but  finally  in  July,  1893,  Laffan 
luncheon  on  account  of  illness,  is  the  only  sometimes  as  groups  and  sometimes  as  in-  We.stern  .Associated  Press  papers,  re-  notified  the  .Associated  Press  that  ‘under 
member  of  the  group  which  founded  the  dividuals,  the  relation  of  the  New  A'ork  latively  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  no  circumstances  will  the  United  Press 
A.P.  now  officially  connected  with  the  or-  .Associated  Press  to  the  others  being  revenues  of  the  United  Press.  reopen  negotiations  with  the  .Associated 

ganization,  was  requested  to  tell  the  story  simply  that  of  a  vendor  of  news,  a  part  “In  1891  a  crisis  came  when  it  was  dis-  Press  or  the  Western  Associated  Press 
of  the  early  days.  His  address  follows ;  of  the  consideration  being  the  furnishing  covered  that  not  only  was  there  an  agree-  l»K>king  to  a  contract  for  news  service.’ 


“As  newspaper  men  and  women  you  of  news  by  the  clients  to  the  dominating  ment  for  the  exchange  of  news  between  "The  issue  then  became  clear  and  with- 

are  all  familiar  with  the  alacrity  with  organization.  .Among  the  subsidiary  the  joint  committee  of  the  allied  Asso-  in  a  short  time  the  battle  was  on. 
which  our  reporters  and  head  line  writers  organizations  with  whom  relations  were  ciated  Presses  and  the  United  Press,  but  “On  the  one  hand  was  the  United  Press 

classify  any  one  past  fifty  as  aged  and  the  from  time  to  time  established  were  the  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  dominated  and  controlled  by  three  men, 

zest  with  which  they  will  relate  how  John  Western  Associated  Press  (a  Michigan  joint  committee  and  the  general  manager  only  one  of  whom  could  by  any  possibility 

Smith,  an  aged  man  of  58,  had  badly  Corporation)  whose  field  included  the  had  become  stockholders  and  had  a  be  properly  classed  as  a  newspaper  man, 

jar^  himself  by  a  fall  on  the  ice,  an  territory  west  of  the  Allcghanies,  the  New  financial  interest  in  LL  P.  prosperity.  this  one  being  William  M.  Laffan,  busi- 

accident  that  caused  his  family  serious  England  Associated  Press,  the  New  A’ork  “The  board  of  directors  of  the  Western  ness  manager  of  the  Nrtv  York  Sun. 


concern  on  account  of  his  advanced  years.  State  Associated  Press,  the  Southern 


“The  board  of  directors  of  the  Western 
-Associated  Press,  shocked  at  these  dis- 


Phillips  I  have  already  alluded  to. 


“For  some  considerable  time  I  have  .Associated  Press  and  local  associations  in  closures,  changed  their  representatives  on  third  was  John  R.  Walsh,  a  Chicago 
viewed  with  distinct  alarm  this  fashion  of  such  cities  as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  joint  committee  and  took  steps  to  banker  who  incidentally  owned  a  news- 
uews  treatment,  and  the  newspaper  that  I  “This  ran  on  until  1882  when  the  West-  c.ancel  the  agreements  made  by  that  com-  paper.  Mr.  Walsh  was  an  exceedingly 
am  connnected  with  has  a  strict  rule  that  ern  Associated  Press  set  up  the  standard  mittee.  imperious  man  and  later  his  crniduct  of 


|to  one  is  to  be  described  as  aged  until  of  revolt,  refusing  to  longer  be  subjected  “The  New  York  organization  had  been  his  bank  brought  him  into  violent  conflict 


he  had  at  least  reached  90. 


to  the  absolute  domination  of  the  New  so  effectively  undermined  that  within  a  with  the  Federal  banking  laws. 


'Nevertheless  it  is  because  of  this  pre-  A'ork  organization.  The  war  was  a  very  short  time  it  passed  out  of  existence,  the 
vailing  habit  of  thought  that  I  am  wished  short  one  and  an  agreement  followed  United  Press  superseding  it  entirely  and 
on  you  *xlay  to  take  more  of  your  time  uiulcr  which  the  relations  of  the  two  its  owners  (the  seven  New  York  news- 


“These  men  were  backed  at  the  outset 
by  a  solid  phalanx  in  the  East  and  in  the 
.South.  Those  in  control  of  the  Southern 
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Associated  I’ress  were  entirely  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  United  Press  and  later 
became  avowed  partisans. 

♦  “The  Associated  Press  then  was  a 
stockholding  corporation,  but  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  was  mutual  and  non-protit  making. 
Its  membership  (Western  and  South¬ 
western  newspapers )  comprised  both 
stockholders  and  non-stockholders.  There 
were  only  62  stockholders  while  there 
were  several  hundred  non-stockholding 
members,  though  at  the  outset  many  of 
these  were  in  a  congery  of  subsidiary 
associations  of  a  State  or  regional 
character. 

“Of  the  62  stockholding  members  several 
were  openly  hostile  and  already  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  United  Press. 

“In  -March,  1893,  during  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  Melville  E.  Stone  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press — a  selection  that  I  have 
always  regarded  as  Providential  and  when 
the  break  came  he  was,  in  every  sense,  on 
the  job. 

“With  the  opposing  forces  which  I 
have  enumerated  what  was  the  issue  that 
was  to  be  fought  to  a  conclusion,  taking 
years  of  struggle,  however,  before  that 
conclusion  was  reached. 

“The  issue  was  this :  ‘Shall  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  privately  owned  news  collect¬ 
ing  and  distributing  organization — at  its 
mercy  not  only  as  concerns  a  money 
tribute  but  of  much  more  importance — 
at  its  mercy  as  to  the  news  received, 
whether  it  would  be  honest  or  perverted, 
whether  it  should  be  impartial  or  biased, 
whether  it  should  be  influenced  by  the  in¬ 
terests  and  the  opinions  of  its  owners  and 
the  press  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  subject 
to  tlie  unrestrained  will  of  individuals  or 
an  individual  so  far  as  press  association 
news  was  concerned.’ 

“This  was  indeed  a  thrilling  battle  cry 
and  shortly  the  newspaper  world  re¬ 
sounded  with  it,  for  taking  the  ag¬ 
gressive  the  Associated  Press  enlarged  its 
field  of  operation  to  include  the  whole 
United  States  and  invited  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  to  join  in  this  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  a  mutual,  co-operative 
non-profit  making  newsgathering  organi¬ 
zation  that  should  gather  for  its  members, 
and  its  members  alone,  a  news  report  that 
should  be  non-partisan  in  the  broadest 
sense,  without  bias  of  any  sort  and  as 
accurate  as  is  humanly  possible. 

“After  the  gage  of  battle  had  been 
thrown  down,  on  Sept.  7,  1893,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  began  its  own  independent 
service  of  world-wide  news.  Mr.  Stone, 
having  as  his  first  activity  as  general 
manager,  made  a  trip  to  England  where 
he  contracted  for  exchange  arrangements 
with  Reuter,  Havas  and  Wolff  and  the 
other  European  news  agencies  allied  with 
the  three  principal  agencies.  This  in  it¬ 
self  had  been  a  master  stroke. 

“Coincident  with  the  starting  of  the 
independent  news  service  the  assessments 
of  the  stockholding  members,  to  whom  no 
dividends  were  ever  paid,  were  increased 
30  per  cent  and  an  informal  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  held  on  Oct.  4,  enthusi¬ 
astically  endorsed  the  action  of  the  officers 
and  subscribed  to  a  guarantee  fund, 
which  with  subsequent  additions  reached 
over  $550,000  subscribed  by  66  stock¬ 
holders  to  meet  deficits  and  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle  $177,000  was  called  for 
and  collected. 

“Incidentally  I  may  say  that  before 
these  payments  were  made  by  the  sub¬ 
scribing  stockholders,  97  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  made  voluntary  increases  in  their 
assessments  which  amounted  to  $285,000 
before  the  end  of  the  war. 

“I  mention  these  contributions  only  to 
make  clear  that  the  stockholding  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Associated  Press  showed 
their  faith  in  money  as  well  as  in  words — 
and  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

“The  fight  was  at  once  carried  into  the 
East  and  almost  immediately  the  new 
organization  gained  important  adherents 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  Among 
the  earliest  recruits  were  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  Ne^v  York  Stoats 
Zeitung  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The 
Ne^v  York  World  and  six  of  the  leading 
Philadelphia  papers  including  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Bulletin  followed  at  once.  Then 


Keats  Speed,  niunagiiig  editor  of  the  Aetc  York  Sun  and  William  T.  Dewart, 
publisher  of  the  Sun  photographed  at  Waldorf  this  week. 


the  crusaders  reached  Washington  and 
.Melville  Stone.  Victor  Lawson  and 
Charles  Diehl  explained  to  me  what  they 
were  seeking  to  accomplish  and  from  that 
day  I  liecame  a  crusader  myself,  an  at¬ 
titude  that  has  continued  to  this  day  for 
I  have  felt  that  no  other  public  service 
that  I  could  possibly  render  was  com¬ 
parable  in  importance  with  doing  what 
lay  in  my  power  to  safe^ard  the  integrity 
of  the  news  report  received  by  the  news¬ 
paper  with  which  I  am  connected  and  by 
our  partners — the  other  members  of  the 
-Associated  Press. 

“It  is  hard  to  realize  after  the  passage 
of  so  many  years  the  intensity  of  feeling 
at  that  time  in  newspaperdom. 

“Lawson  and  Stone  devoted  all  of  their 
time  in  making  new  converts  to  the  cause 
of  co-operative  news  gathering,  travelling 
constantly  from  place  to  place,  working 
as  they  never  would  have  worked  for  any 
private  interest  of  their  own. 

“-As  the  contest  went  on — for  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  attacking  was 
all  on  one  side — it  could  be  noted  that 
aside  from  three  or  four  desertions  at  the 
outset  to  the  United  Press  all  the  prog¬ 
ress  was  being  made  by  our  organization. 
Day  by  day,  month  by  month,  year  by 
year  our  membership  grew  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clients  of  the  United  Press 
dwindled. 

“Both  sides  were  running  under  heavy 
deficits,  the  losses  on  our  side  being  di¬ 
vided  between  the  considerable  number  of 
stockholders  who  had  participated  in  the 
guarantee  fund  and  the  voluntary  in¬ 
creases  of  assessment  and  those  of  the 
I’nited  Press  by  the  four  New  York 
newspapers — the  Sun,  the  Herald,  the 
Times  and  the  Tribune — who  had  in 
pride  become  the  real  backers  of  the 
United  Press.  These  newspapers  were  ’’n 
fact  obliged  eventually  to  give  guarantees 
of  a  continuance  of  service  to  the  more 
important  clients  of  the  United  Press. 

“This  process  of  accretion  on  the  one 
side  and  attrition  on  the  other  went  on 
steadily  and  in  1896  and  early  in  1897 
various  fruitless  conferences  between  the 
opposing  leaders  took  place  but  the  con¬ 
flict  continued  until  April  8,  1897,  when 
by  overwhelming  vote  by  the  directors  of 
the  United  Press  that  concern  threw  up 
the  sponge,  though  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr. 
Laffan.  their  heads  unbowed,  fiercely  de¬ 
nounced  the  surrender  of  their  associates. 

“There  followed  a  wild  scramble  to 
secure  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  and  our  officers  and  directors  were 
very  busy  for  a  considerable  time  in 
clearing  away  difficulties.  They  had  defi¬ 
nitely  adopted  a  policy  that  no  reprisals 
were  to  be  exacted  and  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  to  the  end  that  no  established 
newspapers  should  be  left  outside  the  fold. 

“In  this  effort  they  were  extraordinarily 
successful,  as  a  number  here  todav  can 


testify.  The  only  i>apers  of  any  inuxir- 
tance  that  were  nut  provided  for.  as  1  re- 
memlx'r  the  facts,  were  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  remained  irreconcilable  and 
which  while  abandoning  the  sinking  ship 
elected  to  float  around  for  many  years  on 
a  raft  of  its  own  construction,  and  the 
Scripps-McRae  papers — these  were  four 
in  number  located  in  Cincinnati,  Oeve- 
land,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  the  admission  of 
these  papers,  a  condition  being  that  all 
four  should  be  admitted  or  the  applica¬ 
tions  were  to  be  withdrawn.  I  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  attempt  to 
secure  the  election  of  all  four  as  stipu¬ 
lated.  We  were  successful  as  to  three  of 
them  but  Col.  Nelson — who  ml  kept  up 
until  four  in  the  morning  trying  to  ex¬ 
haust  him  into  assent — would  only  yield 
for  a  contract  for  a  year  for  the  Kansas 
City  Scripps-McRae  paper  and  as  this 
<lid  not  meet  the  requirements  the  whole 
effort  failed  and  none  of  the  four  was 
elected  to  membership. 

“Col.  Nelson  insisted  that  the  Kansas 
City  paper  could  not  live  and  he  was 
right,  as  afterw'ard  developed. 

“I  was  sorry  to  have  failed  in  harmon¬ 
izing  this  situation  as  were  many  of  us 
because  of  a  very  real  affection  for  Milton 
McRae,  then  the  active  head  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  organization. 

“Eor  a  short  time  life  in  the  -Associated 
Press  was  apparently  tranquil,  but  a  very 
large  sized  cloud  was  just  beyond  the 
horizon.  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  had 
been  charged  with  violation  of  the  by¬ 
laws — the  section  in  question  having  been 
upheld  bv  the  courts  in  several  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  Persisting  in  the  violation  the 
Inter-Ocean  was  expelled,  whereupon  it 
sought  reinstatement  through  the  Illinois 
courts.  The  decisions  of  the  lower  court 
and  of  the  appellate  court  were  in  favor 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State. 

“Perhaps  I  should  here  restate  what 
the  -Associated  Press  was  in  fact,  though 
it  worked  through  the  machinery  of  a 
corporation  formed  for  pecuniary  profit — 
there  being  at  that  time  no  provision  in 
the  Illinois  law  for  a  membership  corpora¬ 
tion  of  an  available  form. 

“The  essence  of  the  plan  was  that  a 
number  of  newspapers  should  agree  be¬ 
tween  themselves  to  exchange  their  local 
news  exclusively  with  others  associated 
in  the  common  effort  in  different  places 
and  to  jointly  collect  for  the  joint  benefit 
all  the  news  not  available  to  any  one 
separately. 

“I  have  already  described  the  character 
of  news  insisted  on  and  that  is  all  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  the  Associated  Press  of  that 
day  was  and  of  this  day  is. 

“.Also  wc  insisted  that  we  had  the  right 
to  select  our  own  associates  having  due 


regard  to  the  individual  interests  of  those 
already  associated  in  our  enterprise  and 
of  the  joint  interest  of  all  of  us. 

"On  Feb.  19,  1900,  out  of  a  clear  sky 
came  an  astounding  decision  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Supreme  Court.  Although  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pleadings,  the  Illinois 
Cor^ration  was  declared  a  common 
carrier — apparently  principally  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  original  charter  some 
one  had  entirely  unnecessarily  inserted 
a  clause  authorizing  the  erection  of  tele¬ 
graph  lines — a  procedure  that  had  not 
even  been  contemplated  so  far  as  any  of 
us  knew.  The  Court  held,  however,  that 
this  potential  power,  even  though  unex¬ 
ercised,  made  the  organization  a  common 
carrier  and  that  any  applicant  must  be 
served. 

“It  may  well  be  imagined  that  this  de¬ 
cision  brought  consternation  to  the  of¬ 
ficers,  directors  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  organization.  For  a  time  confusion 
reigned. 

"Suits  were  filed  to  compel  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  Illinois  to  render  service 
to  non-members.  Counter-suits  were 
threatened  by  members  in  other  states  if 
their  contract  rights  were  invaded. 

"With  this  situation  came  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

".A  number  of  us  believed  that  we  could 
form  an  organization  in  another  state  and 
under  the  protection  of  law  preserve  our 
essential  rights. 

“.Accordingly,  two  of  the  directors 
whose  terms  expired  refused  re-election 
and  Melville  Stone  resigned  as  general 
tnanagtr. 

“.After  a  most  exhaustive  investigation 
and  after  taking  an  enormous  amount  of 
legal  advice  from  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
throughout  the  country,  we  formed  the 
present  organization  and  invited  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Illinois  Corporation  to  join  us 
in  the  new  venture,  assuring  them  that  so 
far  as  was  legally  practicable  we  would 
give  them  the  same  status  that  they  had 
in  the  older  organization. 

“The  response  was  practically  unani¬ 
mous  and  the  New  York  membership 
corporation  began  on  Sept.  30,  1900. 

“During  the  years  since  that  date  there 
have  been  only  a  few  events  of  really 
great  interest  even  to  newspaper  men. 

“Several  legal  assaults  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  repelled. 

“For  years  Melville  E.  Stone  insisted 
that  on  a  proper  presentation  in  the  courts, 
the  open  and  avowed  appropriation  of  our 
news  could  be  stopped  and  we  won  on 
his  contention  from  the  lower  courts  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  misappropriation  of  our  property  is 
now  forbidden  by  injunction. 

“And  now  it  is  for  us  to  consider 
whether  all  this  struggle,  all  this  effort 
has  been  and  is  worthwhile.  Were  the 
newspaper  men  of  1893  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  thing  of  first  importance 
to  them  and  the  country  was  to  guard  the 
purity  of  their  news  supply  through  a 
co-operative  organization  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  would 
necessarily  be  critics  and  any  partisanship 
or  bias  shown  in  the  report  sure  of  stem 
rebuke?  Were  they  right  in  insisting  that 
newspaper  men,  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  from  every  section  of  the  country 
should  be  directors,  trustees  for  our  com¬ 
mon  interests? 

“Have  your  directors — and  in  the 
passage  of  years  I  have  served  with  70 
of  them — been  justified  in  so  construing 
their  obligations  to  you,  that  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  consumes  from  one  to  two 
months  of  each  of  their  years? 

“Has  your  news  report  been  a  fair  and 
honest  one  and  has  it  been  a  true  one, 
when  decent  allowance  is  made  for  the 
occasional  human  error? 

“And  most  important  of  all  these  ques¬ 
tions,  were  we  right  in  1893  and  have  we 
been  right  in  the  years  since  then  in  our 
conviction  that  a  dominant  privately 
owned  news-gathering  and  distributing 
agency  would  be  a  menace  beyond  words 
to  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  press  and 
people?  Lea\ing  aside  the  ciucstion  of  a 
bad  man,  of  a  sinister  control,  would  we 
today  give  any  man,  the  best  man,  un¬ 
restrained  control  of  our  life  blood,  our 
news  supply,  free  to  impose  with  long 
time  contracts  what  money  tribute  he 
(Continued  on  f>age  58) 
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A.  P.  BOND  ALLOTMENT  IN  COMMITTEE’S  HANDS 


Protest  Rights  Will  Also  Be  Determined  by  Six  Who  Have  Handled  Both  Sides  of  Dispute — Confer¬ 
ence  Between  Noyes  and  Neylan  Leads  to  Adjustment  Without  Floor  Discussion 


■jVIEMBERS  of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  year  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  it  iti  (i;.-,cnssed  should  Ite  further  considered ; 
annual  convention  this  week  unani-  not  before,  as  provided  in  the  resolution,  and 


mously  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
for  appointment  of  a  committee  of  six  to 
recommend  a  plan  for  “an  equitable  allot¬ 
ment  of  bonds”  and  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  protest  rights. 

As  named  by  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ll'ashinfitou  Ercniiig  Star 
and  A.  P,  president,  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Mr,  Noyes;  Adolph  S,  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  Nciv  York  Times;  Maj. 
Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
delt^tia  Bulletin;  John  Francis  Neylan, 
publisher  of  the  San  Franeiseo  Call;  Col. 
Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the  Xcw  Or¬ 
leans  States;  and  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald. 

The  first  three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  listed  above  were  the  same  three 
who  had  been  appointed  last  May  by  the 
directorate  to  investigate  the  bond  situ¬ 
ation,  while  the  last  named  three  were 
members  of  a  self-appointed  proxy  com¬ 
mittee,  who,  during  the  past  year  had  been 
leading  a  campaign  for  what  they  termed 
“the  mutualization  of  the  Associated 
Press.” 

Representatives  of  both  factions  greet¬ 
ed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  a 
most  happy  armistice.  Just  prior  to 
appointing  the  committee  of  six,  Mr. 
Noyes  said: 

“I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
the  happiest  day  in  my  life.” 

Mr.  Neylan,  taking  the  floor  to  move 
for  adoption  of  the  resolution,  declared 
in  his  opinion  that  appointment  of  the 
committee  was  the  most  practical  manner 
of  solving  these  two  very  important 
questions. 

“I  have  studied  both  questions  rather 
thoroughly,”  he  said,  “and  am  convinced 
that  this  committee,  when  it  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  subject,  will  find  no  insuper¬ 
able  obstacles,  and  that  at  the  end  of 


we  will  be  able  to  come  here  and  present 
a  report  on  which  the  entire  membership 
can  unite  and  adopt  so  that  this  great 
institution  may  go  on  and  fulfill  its  des¬ 
tiny.” 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Mr.  Ochs  reiterateel  an  opinion  he  had 
previously  expressed  to  the  effect  that 
argument  and  discussion  among  .\.  P. 
meml)ers  was  wholesome  and  to  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

“I  view  the  whole  discussion  as  very 
valuable.”  Mr.  Ochs  said,  “because  it 
creates  and  maintains  interest  in  the 
.Associated  Press.  Discussion  is  always 
a  wholesome  sign.  The  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  now  terminated  was  the  natural 
outcome.  1  am  very  happy  at  the  solu¬ 
tion." 

Mr.  Noyes  commented  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  the  “harmonious  spirit” 
of  the  organization. 

“I  always  had  a  feeling,”  he  said,  “that 
the  Associated  Press  would  meet  this  or 
any  other  eternal  problem  in  the  proper 
spirit.  This  has  been  a  delightfully  har¬ 
monious  affair.” 

J.  R.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the  Oak- 
laytd  Trihwie,  presented  the  resolution, 
the  text  of  which  follows  in  full : 

“Where.as,  The  Board  of  Directors 
has  had  under  consideration  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
-Associated  Press  carrying  voting  privi¬ 
leges,  and  has  found  the  distribution  of 
the  same  to  be,  by  reason  of  changed 
conditions,  increasingly  disproportionate ; 
and 

“Whereas,  The  Board  has  submitted  to 
the  membership  a  report  of  its  committee 
on  the  subject  with  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  in  relation  thereto;  and 

“Whereas,  It  is  advisable  that  said  re¬ 
port  and  resolution  and  the  matters  there- 


“Whereas,  It  is  advisable  that  for  like 
reasons  the  subject  of  protest  rights  shall 
be  brought  under  review  with  the  object 
of  adjusting  the  same  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
membership. 

"Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resoi.ved: 

“(,1)  That  the  President  do  apiwint  a 
Special  Committee  on  bond  and  protest 
rights  to  he  composed  of  six  members  of 
this  corporation,  of  whom  the  President 
himself  shall  be  one,  to  which  committee 
there  shall  be  referred  in  their  entirety 
the  several  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  this  resolution  (including  the 
report  made  to  the  Board  by  its  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  in  relation  thereto)  with  full  au¬ 
thority  to  investigate  and  make  report 
concerning  the  same,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the 
membership  such  action  as  should  in  its 
judgment  be  taken,  whether  by  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  by-laws  or  otherwise.  , 
“(2)  Said  committee  shall  make  re¬ 
port.  as  soon  as  may  conveniently  be  done, 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  also  to  the 
membership  in  special  or  regular  meeting 
assembled,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the 
next  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

“(3)  The  committee  shall  obtain  the 
opinion  of  counsel  for  the  corporation  in 
regard  to  the  legal  aspect  of  any  action 
that  may  be  recommended  by  it. 

“(4)  Should  a  vacancy  on  said  com¬ 
mittee  occur  by  reason  of  death,  resigna¬ 
tion  or  like  cause,  the  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  fill  the  same  by  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Neylan  met  to¬ 
gether  last  Saturday  in  New  York  and 
reached  an  agreement  resulting  in  the 
resolution  published  above,  which  differs 


slightly  from  that  appearing  exe'.u^ively 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  .April  23.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  began  early 
Saturday  evening  and  did  not  adjourn 
until  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
.At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention  over  either  the  bond  vote 
or  the  protest  right.  Consei|uently  the 
procedure  was  a  cut-and-dried  affair. 

.After  Mr.  Knowland  had  presented  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Neylan  rose  to  urge  its 
adoption,  asking  all  in  the  room  to  do 
nothing  to  complicate  the  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  life  and 
only  with  the  belief  that  1  am  doing  it 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  I  am  going  to  request  everybody 
to  refrain  from  discussion  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,"  was  the  way  Mr.  Neylan  concluded 
his  address. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Knowland's  address 
in  presenting  the  resolution  follows  in 
full : 

“In  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  that  body  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  bonds  and  further  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  widespread  interest  manifested 
by  the  membership  in  the  question  of 
protest  rights,  this  resolution  is  presented. 

“It  emanates  from  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  proxy  committee  whose  minds 
have  met  and  who  have  unanimously 
recommended  this  as  the  most  practical 
method  of  considering  these  important 
questions  where  they  may  be  accorded 
the  most  careful  and  juilicial  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  appointment  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  on  the  part  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  organization. 

“It  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  these 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Ptutognphed  for  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Auociated  Press  committee  appointed  by  President  Noyes  to  recommend  a  plan  for  equitable  allotment  of  bonds  and  consider  tbe  question  of  protest  rights.  Left 
*0  rigbt  (seated):  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Neio  York  Times;  John  Francis  Neylan.  San  Francisco  Call;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star;  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans 
States.  (Standing):  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Hendd;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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NOYES’  RE-ELECTION  ENDS  HARMONIOUS  MEET 

Publisher  of  Washington  Star  Starts  27th  Year  as  A.  P.  Chief — Hooker,  McCormick,  and  Kirkwood 

New  Directors — Pape  zoid  Thompson  Vice-Presidents 


E^KANK  B.  XOYES,  publisher  of  the 
^  IVasIiin^iton  Hi'cuiiig  Star,  this  week 
started  his  27th  year  as  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  his  re-election  ending 
one  of  the  most  harmonious  meetings  of 
recent  A.  P.  history.  Storm  clouds  which 
threatened  to  break  over  this  year’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  were  dispelled  following  an 
eleventh  hour  conference  between  Mr. 
Noyes  and  John  Francis  Neylan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  “mutualization”  proxy  com¬ 
mittee,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
bond  and  protest  right  controversy  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  six  and  no  dispute  or  argument  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  convention  floor. 

The  spirit  of  harmony  manifest  at  the 
convention  proper  was  carried  over  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  held  at  A.  P.  headquarters  ,on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  two  of  the  de¬ 
feated  candidates  for  position  on  the  di¬ 
rectorate  were  elected  vice-presidents. 

These  two  were  Frederick  I.  Thomp¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register,  named  first  vice-president,  and 
William  J.  Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  second  vice-president. 

In  the  voting  for  directors  held  late 
Monday  afternoon  the  race  between  Mr. 
Pape  and  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  was  particularly 
close,  with  Mr.  Hooker  polling  1,960  votes 
compared  with  1,880  tallied  by  Mr.  Pape. 
Before  voting  started  it  was  rumored  that 
the  proxies  gathered  by  the  mutualization 
proxy  committe  in  anticipation  of  the 
bond  and  protest  right  controversy  which 
failed  to  materialize  were  to  be  thrown 
to  Mr.  Pape.  There  was  no  way  oi 
telling  whether  or  not  this  was  done. 
The  winner,  however,  was  generally 
recognized  as  the  administration  candi¬ 
date. 

Mr.  Hooker’s  election  was  to  fill  the 
one  year’s  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Charles  Hopkins  Qark,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Votes  were  also  cast  to  elect  five  five- 
year  term  directors.  In  this  balloting,  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Mobile 
Register,  was  viewed  with  considerable 
alarm  by  southern  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  felt  that  they  were 
being  deprived  of  a  representative  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Thompson  was  up  for  re- 
election  and  upsets  such  as  happened  this 
year  rarely  occur.  R.  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected  to  Mr. 
Thompson’s  place,  and,  since  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  was  vice-president  last  year  the  elec¬ 
tion  amounted  simply  to  an  exchange  of 
titles. 

Of  the  ten  candidates  to  fill  the  five- 
year  term,  the  following,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  McCormick,  were  elected:  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review; 
Fraiflc  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Lwis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat ;  and  I.  R.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

The  executive  committee  re-elected  on 
Tuesday,  includes  President  Noyes, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Qark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Mr.  Ray; 
Robert  McQean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
and  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard. 

A  resolution  expressing  sympathy  for 
those  in  the  flood  was  passed  by  the 
A.  P.  members  on  Tuesday.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Jesse  H.  Jones  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Whereas  the  high  waters  and  over¬ 
flow  from  the  Mississippi  river  and  some 
of  its  tributaries  are  at  this  time  causing 
great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 

“Whereas  the  suffering  and  destitution 
so  occasioned  is  fully  realized  by  those 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

“Be  It  Resolved  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  be  extended  to  those  so  seri¬ 
ously  and  tragically  affected,  and  that 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  min¬ 


utes  of  this  meeting  and  conveyed  through 
the  press.” 

.■\n  eft'ort  to  cancel  the  morning  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Louisz'illc  Herald-Post  in 
the  ,\ssociated  Press  made  by  the  Lotiis- 
znlle  Courier- Journal  and  Times  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  with  the  board  and  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  was  unsuccessful. 
The  case  did  not  reach  the  membership 
on  the  convention  floor  because  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  board  in  promptly  dismissing 
the  complaint. 


Judge  R.  \V.  Bingham,  of  the  Courier - 
Journal  and  J'iines.  had  sought  to  have 
the  morning  memt)ership  held  by  the 
Herald-Post  revoked  on  the  ground  that 
the  newspaper  published  by  James  B. 
Brown  had  discontinued  its  morning  edi¬ 
tion. 

“We  had  not  discontinued  our  morning 
paper,”  George  R.  Newman,  general  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald-Post,  said  this 
week  to  Editor  &  Publisher  following 
the  settlement.  “We  had  merelv  limited 


Ben  Seelig  Washer  and  George  R.  Newman  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald  Post. 


our  operations  in  the  morning  field.  We 
were  printing  one  edition  in  the  hours  de¬ 
fined  for  a  morning  publication  and  we 
were  delighted  to  consider  with  the  board 
the  sufficiency  of  our  publication.  A  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  understanding  was 
reached  by  us  with  the  board. 

“The  A.  P.  board  of  directors  would 
not  entertain  the  idea  that  the  cancellation 
of  our  membership  sought  by  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  be  considered  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Associated  Press,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  complaint  was 
lieing  made  against  the  Herald-Post  by 
the  hoard.” 

The  Hcrald-Post  was  represented  be¬ 
fore  the  board  by  Ben  Seelig  Washer, 
vice-president  and  attorney  for  the 
Herald-Post,  and  George  R.  Newman, 
managiag  ^itor.  The  Courier- Journal 
and  Times  were  represented  by  Emanuel 
Levi,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  Brainard  Platt,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president. 

.About  a  score  of  evening  newspaper 
members  with  Sunday  morning  editions 
appeared  before  the  board  of  directors  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  seeking  a  readjustment 
of  their  assessments.  They  were  headed 
by  Senator  Thomas  Reese,  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register.  It 
was  their  contention  that  the  rate  was  too 
high. 

When  the  board  explained  to  them  the 
principle  on  which  the  assessment  was 
based,  the  majority  appeared  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  the  appeal  was  dropped. 

The  entire  A.  P.  meeting,  which  had 
drawn  a  record  attendance  of  nearly  600 
members  to  New  York  in  anticipation  of 
heated  debate  and  a  vote  on  the  bond 
question,  proved  to  be  a  tame  and  quiet 
affair.  After  the  request  of  Mr.  Neylan 
that  all  attending  refuse  to  discuss  the 
question  from  the  floor  and  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  resolution  calling  for  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  committee  of  six,  the 
convention  died  quickly.  Only  a  corpo¬ 
ral’s  guard  were  on  hand  for  the  second 


TOTALS  114,000,  DIRECTORS  REPORT 


day  of  the  convention,  Tuesday,  when  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election  were  announced. 


Members  Asked  to  Express  Opinions  on  Value  of  Advisory 
Board — Kent  Cooper  Describes  Outstanding  News 
Feats  of  A.  P.  Men 


1VTEMBERS  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press  their  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  annual  report  of  the  A.  P. 
board  of  directors  made  public  this  week. 

The  board  called  attention  to  a  feeling 
which  it  said  existed  that  if  the  advisory 
board  continued  to  function  “it  would 
only  duplicate  the  work  of  the  state  as¬ 
sociations.” 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  made 
a  report  this  year,  the  first  time  that 
the  management  has  reported  directly  to 
the  membership. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors 
follows : 

The  Associated  Press  during  1926  had 
a  normal,  healthy  growth  in  membership 
and  the  plans  outlined  for  extension  of 
and  improvement  in  the  service  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  management. 

The  total  membership  on  Jan.  1  of 
this  year  was  1,228  as  compared  with 
1,206  in  1925.  The  total  wire  mileage 
was  114,000  as  against  111,000  in  1925. 

The  report  of  the  general  manager, 
which  is  herewith  transmitted  to  the 
membership  and  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  records,  gives  in  more  detail 
the  progress  made  during  the  year. 

In  the  report  of  a  year  ago  the  board 
appealed  to  the  membership  for  greater 
interest  in  and  activity  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  work  of  the  association. 
It  is  more  than  ever  obvious  that  with¬ 
out  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  an  excellent  staff, 
will  find  discouragement. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution  of 


the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  respecting 
advisory  boards,  the  board  has  received 
reports  from  the  chairmen  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  boards.  The  work  of  the  advisory 
boards  is  to  be  highly  commended,  but 
the  board  records  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  some  expressions,  including  expres¬ 
sions  by  members  of  the  advisory  boards 
and  others,  that  the  excellence  of  the 
State  organizations  with  their  State 
meetings  has  created  some  feeling  that 
the  advisory  boards,  if  they  continue  to 
function,  would  only  duplicate  the  work 
of  the  State  associations.  The  Board 
of  Directors  has  no  recommendation  to 
make  to  the  membership  respecting  the 
continuance  of  the  advisory  boards,  but 
it  believes  each  member  of  the  advisory 
boards  would  welcome  a  general  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  membership  in  the  annual 
meeting  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
continued. 

Respectfully  submitted:  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Clark  Howell, 
\V.  H.  Cowles,  Elbert  H.  Baker,  F.  P. 
MacLennan,  H.  V.  Jones,  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  B.  H.  Anthony,  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
F.  I.  Thompson,  Robert  McLean,  J.  R. 
Knowland,  Walter  A.  Strong. 

The  report  of  Kent  Cooper  as  General 
Manager  was  as  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  staff  and  membership  during 
1926  together  brought  a  year  of  suc¬ 
cessful!  achievement  in  this  co-operative 
endeavor  at  covering  the  news  of  the 
world.  The  work  of  the  staff,  with  a 

{Continued  cm  page  60) 


^  Although  Mr.  Noyes  had  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  to  the  membership  to  come  to 
the  convention  and  hear  both  sides  of  the 
bond  story,  some  of  the  surprise  which 
followed  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  was  averted  by  the  publication  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher  of  April  23  of  the 
tentative  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  board 
of  directors  and  only  modified  slightly 
before  adoption. 

The  modifications  were  a  change  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  from  10  to 
six,  and  an  additional  paragraph  bringing 
in  consideration  of  the  protest  rights. 


TO  HOLD  FLOWER  EXHIBIT 

Employes  of  New  York  Sun  Club  Will 
Compete  for  Prizes 

The  Sun  Qub,  an  employe  organization 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  arranged  to 
hold  an  exhibition  of  Spring  flowers  in 
the  Sun  Parlor  at  280  Broadway  in  mid- 
June. 

Special  ftizes  will  be  offered  to  club 
members  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and 
have  flower  gardens  or  greenhouses,  and 
who  display  the  best  specimens  of  their 
own  cultivation,  whether  they  be  cut  or 
pot  flowers. 

There  will  be  prizes  for  the  best  single 
specimens,  the  best  baskets  of  flowers  and 
also  for  photographs  of  the  best  designed 
gardens  of  flowers. 

After  the  judging,  the  flowers  will  be 
sent  to  hospitals. 


VO-nNG  AD’YERTISING  TAX 

Citizens  of  Galveston  will  vote  May  lO 
on  a  proposed  charter  amendment  which 
would  authorize  an  advertising  tax,  to 
promote  nationally  the  Texas  port  and 
resort  city.  The  proposed  levy  is  one 
cent  on  $100  property  valuation. 
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A  N.  P.  A.  LAUNCHES  NEW  WAR  ON  PRESS  AGENTS 

Decision  to  Enlarge  Information  Service  Follows  Withering  Attack  by  Thomason — Bryan  and  Other 
Officers  Re-elected — Newbold  Heads  Bureau  of  Advertising 


\  I  EMBERS  of  the  American  Xews- 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


paoer  Publishers  Association  took  ,  ■  ■  ■  i  i,-  •  ■  i  -r-  •.  i  u 

steps  this  week  to  strengthen  their  crack  a  smile  while  a  code  ol  ethics  was  Ihepublicitj  in  the  Times  ci^^^^ 
campaign  against  the  ubiquitous  press  being  formed.  Mr.  Ihoinason  was  lor  carbonated  bev- 

aeent  *  ^  press  agents  are  erages.  Alter  he  had  concluded  his 

new  nlan  for  e\Dandine  the  bulk-  continuing  their  organization  plans  in  speech,  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager, 

tin  servke'oTthe  orSnS  orde^  New  York,  but  it  is  also  rumored  that  rose  and  e.xpressed  the  behet  that  the 

to  keen  the  membership  more  fully  ap-  there  is  some  delay  because  a  few  have  story  read  by  Mr.  Thomason  had  been 

prised  "of  prS^Ted  ra^^  been  unable  to  get  their  faces  straight  -«-ed  by  the  Times  ov«  the  wires  at 

S.wscolunrns'Sillta  put  imo  operation.  W’  . PI””!? 


press  rates  and  had  been  paid  for  by  the 
newspaper  at  regular  column  rates. 
Other  examples  of  press  agentry 


it  wa«  announced  on  Thursday  after-  After  this  opening  sally,  Mr.  Thom-  newspaper  at  regular  column  rates, 
noon  after  S  E  Thomason  publisher  ^son  became  serious,  describing  the  free  Other  examples  of  press  agentry 

of  the  Tamba  TAbune  had  delivered  a  publicity  problem  as  “one  that  goes  read  by  Mr.  Thomason  were  promoting 

Jric  attkck^^^^^  <>■'  celoux,  oranges,  automob.les, 

f-rnm  the  convention  floor  iiewspaper  busmess  than  anything  else  and  radio. 

^Details  of  the  expansion  were  with-  have  to  discuss  at  these  meetings.  Mr.  Thomason  ended  his  speech  with 
heS  hut  it  fs  3erTod  that  th;  “There  is  no  other  subject  closer  to  a  recent  personal  experience.  On  the 

^dLnted  nro^Jf  wdl  fnrni^  A  N  P  o^r  belts  than  this  one,”  he  said.  Tampa  Tribune,  he  said,  when  he  first 

A  witlT  ndhddu^l  Informal  the  press  agent  can  continue  to  became  owner  he  found  that  an  aver- 

lion  on  press  aeent  activities  \  news-  Ptout*®®  to  prospective  advertisers  ad-  age  of  seven  columns  of  free  publicity 

naner  w"in'  be^  notS^  ^car^ok  vertising  of  ^ual  linage  at  a  third  the  was  being  carried  each  day.  He  cut 

"when  iheadauarters  office  discovers"  a’  legitimate  paid  space,  and  deliver  it  all  out,  and,  instead  of  being  con- 

pr«s  inn?  story  whit*  is  toing  kin  in  ""  S""!*  in  clippings  to  his  boss,  we  deiMcd  by  his  local  advertisers,  received 

'^d"f„?irL"rr.^1ssS‘ltSl?sh5?  ”vL„ra„r'in,JrnP*“»^-i"i°  ''"Tbe'’'kfo'„i„g  session  oi,  Thursday 

hiiviiniT  more  kiritimate  nilvs  and  reader  confidence  in  our  newspapers  is  was  devoted  to  labor  discussions  during 

in  buying  i^re  kptirate  news  and  ..  ^hich  the  two  schools  of  thought,  the 

reader-ron^denre'^fn  bk  nanir  '  There  was  considerable  laughter  on  closed  and  open  shop,  were  represented 

The  convention  wa  hron^t  to  a  eloQe  *be  floor  when  Mr.  Thomason  read  in  reports  and  addresses  from  the  floor, 
o.,  ^ridarafternoorihh  t^^  cUppings  from  some  of  the  most  im-  The  whole  tone  of  the  discussion,  it 

f  Tohn^  Stewart  Rrvan  of  the  Rich  portant  newspapers  in  the  country  to  was  explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher 

vLri  ^‘bow  that  the  press  agent  was  not  able  afterwards,  was  plainly  indicative  of  a 

Pdwari  H  Riitler  Ruffnln^  F^iiminp  hoodwink  the  country  editor.  general  harmonious  relationship  be- 

We-nre  dent  ^SorcS  M  He  read  exampks  of  press  agentry  tween  the  men  who  publish  and  the 

Powers  r/cTw?/TMd  Plain  Dew/er  serre  Ncw  York  Times,  the  Boston  men  who  print  the  newspapers  of  this 

tarf  and  Hoi  navi  Vnr'b  ^he  New  York  Herald  Tribune  land. 

ul'nU  Trlhnna  treasurer’  othcr  newspapers.  One  promised  action  of  the  A.  N.  P. 


Herald  Tribune,  treasurer.  ‘ 

Mr.  Bryan  appointed  Fleming  New- 
bold  of  the  Washingtoti  Star  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A. 

N.  P.  A.,  succeeding  William  F.  Rogers, 
Boston  Transcript,  who  has  held  the 
position  for  the  last  eight  years.  Mr. 
Newbold  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
same  committee,  having  held  the  post 
just  prior  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  Trans¬ 
cript  man  who  served  ably  and  whose 
retirement  was  accepted  with  regret. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Marcellus 
Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle,  was  passed 
unanimously  endorsing  the  work  of  the 
postal  committee  of  which  Jerome  D. 
Barnum,  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  is 
chairman,  and  urging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  relieve  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  oppressive  postal  rates  by  a 
return  to  the  1920  rates.  The  same  re¬ 
solution  also  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  providing  for  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  mails  for  shipment  of  news¬ 
papers  by  bundles. 

-Another  resolution  was  passed  em¬ 
powering  the  general  manager  and 
agency  committee  chairman  with  the 
right  to  expend  money  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  or  prosecution  of  debtor  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Thomason’s  speech  attacking  the 
press  agents  and  calling  upon  members 
to  _  encourage  their  staffs  to  greater 
vigilance  was  one  of  the  high  spots  of 
the  entire  convention. 

One  rule  for  every  publisher  to  fol¬ 
low  was  thus  expressed  bv  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son  : 

‘Tf  anything  comes  in  free  from  an 
outsider,  throw  it  away.  If  a  story  is 
worth  printing  in  a  newspaper  it  is 
worth  paying  to  get.” 

Mr.  Thomason  began  his  speech  with 
a  humorous  reference  to  the  propos^ 
“Academy  of  Public  Relations  Experts,” 
the  organization  of  which  is  now  under¬ 
way  in  New  York  led  by  E.  L.  Ber- 
nays. 

“The  press  agents  held  a  meeting  in 
New  York  the  other  day  and  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  organize,”  he  said. 

"I  understand  that  each  and  every 
press  agent  had  his  face  massaged  be¬ 
fore  he  attended  the  meeting  in  order  to 
it  straight.  Obviously  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  proper  for  a  press  agent  to 


One  promised  action  of  the  A.  N.  P, 


CALLED  HOME  BY  MISSISSIPPI  FLOOD 


The  imminent  flood  danger  at  New  Orleans  forced  the  return  of  James  M. 
Thomson  (left),  puhlisher.  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  and  Arthur  G.  New- 
myer,  associate  publisher,  even  before  the  conventions  opened  this  week. 
Photograph  taken  in  New  York  before  their  return. 


A.  which  developed  out  of  the  discussion 
is  a  survey  of  the  press  rooms  of  the 
leading  metropolitan  dailies  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  press  crew  question  which 
has  long  been  a  source  of  argument 
between  members  of  the  body. 

this  step  is  in  line  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  codification  of  available  union 
labor  data,  which  has  been  started  by 
iiarvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  tlw  spe¬ 
cial  standing  committee  at  Indianapolis, 
and  which  now  is  declared  to  be  well 
underway.  The  purpose  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  labor  data  is  in 
order  that  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
w  ill  have  at  their  disposal  a  complete  re¬ 
ference  and  information  bureau  for 
executives  looking  for  assistance  in  local 
negotiations,  it  was  explained. 

The  proposed  survey  of  metropolitan 
press  room  crews  was  suggested  when 
a  member  from  the  floor  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  crews  employed  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  a  well  known  closed  shop, 
were  “far  too  large.” 

In  reply,  Charles  S.  Taylor,  of  the 
Globe,  said  the  crew  of  seven  men  to 
each  sextuple  press  included  everybody, 
even  fly-boys,  packers,  carriers,  etc 

Then  it  was  that  instructions  were 

given  for  the  survey  of  the  eight  or  10 
larger  cities  in  order  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  of  how  many  a  crew  for  a 
sextuple  press  unit  should  consist.  In 

addition  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  to  obtain  figures  on  the  cost  of 
labor  for  the  different  types  of  presses 
represented,  a  comparison,  which,  it  was 
said,  has  never  before  been  attempted. 

After  the  morning  session,  Mr. 

Taylor  said  that  his  relations  with  the 
union  had ‘been  most  agreeable. 

“In  40  years,”  he  declared,  “there  has 
been  only  one  illegal  strike  and  no  of¬ 
ficial  strike  in  Boston. 

“Personally,  I  would  rather  deal  with 
an  organized  body  in  the  mechanical 
trades.  Of,  course  Boston  is  a  great 
union  center.  We  get  along  very  com¬ 
fortably  with  organized  labor  there,  the 
publishers  paving  arbitration  agree 
ments  with  all  but  one  union,” 

Crusaders  for  the  open  shop  plan 
were  Charles  A.  Webb,  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen,  who  is  chairman  of  the  open  shop 
committee ;  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  New 
Orleans  States,  and  Leonard  IC  Nichol 
son.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayunc. 

It  was  on  Thursday  morning  also  that 
Victor  F.  Ridder  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  and  Herald  delivered  his 
report  as  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
printing  trade  schools. 

Others  who  joined  in  discussion  of 
labor  topics  included:  Edward  J.  Fehn, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Journal ;  E. 
I.  Lynett,  Scranton  Times;  Philip 
Baldwin,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday)  Call. 

The  resolution  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  association  to  act  as  a  body  in 
the  prosecution  of  bad  agency  accounts 
represents  a  new  departure  in  A.  N. 
P.  A.  practice.  The  association  pro¬ 
secutes  many  cases  for  members,  but 
hitherto  the  cost  has  been  borne  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  publishers  concerned.  The 
resolution  passed  this  year  authorizes  a 
fund  of  not  in  excess  of  $1,000  “for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  or  prosecut¬ 
ing  debtors  to  the  association.” 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  reads 
as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  when  the  chairman 
of  the  advertising  agents’  committee  and 
the  general  manager  may  conclude  the 
interests  of  the  membership  require  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  or  prosecuting  debtors  to 
members  of  the  association,  and  when 
other  funds  are  not  available  for  that 
purpose  they  may  be  authorized  to  draw 
for  this  purpose  on  the  funds  of  the 
association  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000  a  year.” 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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AS  “E.  &  P.”  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  SAW  SOME  CONVENTION -GOERS 


Hoosiers  swapped  yams  and  smokes  when  A.  J.  Wilhelm,  Huntington  (Ind.^ 
Press,  met  E.  J.  TreflBnger,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item. 


Two  of  the  many  interesting  visitors  to  the  studio  during  the  week  were 
C.  A.  Rowley,  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  and  S.  P.  Weston,  without  whom  no 
A.  N.  P.  A.  session  for  30  years  has  been  complete. 


^*^ity  personified  in  the  countenances  of  E.  J.  Hayes  and  B.  H.  Anderson, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail. 


All  the  ivories  flashed  before  the  arc  lights  when  photographer  Jack  Price 
chirped  “Smile,  now!”  at  W.  W.  Hawkins  and  Roy  W.  Howard. 


W.  H.  H.  Neville,  advertising  manager,  and  Rowe  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  take  this  photography  business  in  all  seriousness. 


Raymond  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  tells  a  good  story,  or  Gen.  Mortimer 
D.  Bryant,  his  fellow  Brooklynite  (right)  is  due  to  be  disappointed. 
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RITCHIE  ASKS  REVIVAL  OF  “PARTISAN  PRESS” 

Governor  of  Maryland  Says  Newspapers  Should  Awaken  Slumbering  Political  Consciousness  of  U.  S 
— Vincent  Massey  Also  Speaks  at  Brilliant  Bureau  Banquet 


A  I’LEA  for  a  return  of  the  press  to 
political  leadership  was  sounded  by 
(jov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie  of  Maryland,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning. 

He  deplored  what  he  called  the  passing 
of  “the  old  style  partisan  organ,”  and 
asked  if  it  wasn’t  true  that  “politics  is 
coming  to  be  treated  too  much  as  a  source 
of  news  only,  and  too  little  as  a  vital  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  organized  life.” 

“I  suppose,”  the  Governor  ventured, 
“the  answer  may  be  that  politics  in  the 
concrete  and  politicians  in  .action,  exhi¬ 
biting  their  strength  and  their  limitations, 
are  news,  while  politics  in  its  broader 
aspects  is  not. 

“Yet  if  the  average  man  is  to  be 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  political  foundations 
which  underly  the  whole  social  structure, 
if  he  is  to  be  stimulated  to  sound  political 
thinking,  there  is  no  effective  agency  to 
do  it  comparable  to  the  press.” 

“I  hope,”  the  speaker  concluded,  “you 
will  not  regard  it  only  as  oratorical 
if  I  end  by  appealing  to  the  press  of  the 
nation,  not  necessarily  to  preach  and 
teach  abstract  politics,  but  as  the  most 
effective  agency  there  is  to  assert  and 
exert  its  enormous  power  of  publicity  in 
an  endeavor,  through  selection,  direction, 
creation  and  emphasis  to  reawaken  this 
slumbering  political  consciousness  of  our 
people.” 

Another  speaker  at  the  brilliant  Bureau 
banquet  was  \  incent  Massey,  the  first 
Minister  to  this  country  from  Canada. 
He  spoke  on  economic,  conditions  in  the 
Dominion. 

Toastmaster  at  the  banquet  was  Mar- 
cellus  Murdock,  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle.  *  . 

A  dash  of  humor  was  given  to  the 
affair  by  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  introduced 
as  editor  of  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Her¬ 
ald. 

Nearly  1,000  people  attended,  so  large 
a  gathering  that  tables  were  placed  in 
the  balcony  of  the  Waldorf  ball  room.  _ 

In  his  address.  Gov.  Ritchie  said  in 
part : 

“We  are  facing  the  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  problems  of  a  constantly  changing 
world.  “ 

“In  the  field  of  business,  we  see  an 
amazing  growth  and  revolutionary 
changes.  If  the  fundamentalists  worry 
about  religion,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
teachings  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  have 
not  introduced  into  our  every  day  civili¬ 
zation  the  infinity  of  problems  which 
have  followed  the  discoveries  of  Watt 
and  Franklin. 

“In  the  Old  World  Mussolini  prescribes 
for  labor  a  charter  of  liberty  which  in 
some  of  its  features  is  more  like  indus¬ 
trial  servitude,  while  in  this  country 
through  public  opinion  and  enlightened 
self  interest  the  workingman  is  develop¬ 
ing  his  own  charter  of  liberty,  which  is* 
being  shaped  and  directed  by  forces  and 
factors  constantly  operating. 

“In  agriculture  the  problems  presented 
by  one  who  buys  in  a  protected  market 
and  sells  in  the  world  market  in  com¬ 
petition  with  lower  cost  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  cannot  be  belittled  or  ignored.  We 
cannot  blame  them  much  longer  on  rural 
inertia  or  lack  of  organization  or  on 
merciless  economic  laws,  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

“In  world  affairs  _  we  are  playing  a 
more  and  more  dominating  part,  and  as 
the  creditor  nation  of  the  world  and 
perhaps  soon  its  international  banker  we 
are  daily  building  bonds  of  union  with 
other  lands  which  are  now  shaping  and 
must  presently  decide  our  ultimate  inter¬ 
national  policies  and  relations. 

“To  newspaper  men.  like  Solomon  of 
old.  there  may  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Yet  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of 


fermentation  and  revolution  in  almost 
every  department  of  life.  Read  a  work 
like  Mark  Sullivan’s — that  fascinating 
picture  of  these  very  days  in  which  we 
live,  and  you  are  startled  to  see  how 
nothing  is  old  and  that  everything  turns 
new  with  each  recurring  decade. 

“The  patterns  of  our  social  fabric  seem 
almost  as  changeable  as  a  woman’s  rai¬ 
ment.  The  greatest  builders  of  all  time, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  tear  down  tomor¬ 
row  what  we  build  to-day.  Our  economic 
structures  and  activities  are  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing  transformations  and 
reorganizations  that  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  old  relationships  and  objectives. 
.Applied  intelligence  and  trained  reason 
of  the  highest  order  are  constantly 
searching  for  improvement,  for  new 
ways  and  new  values.  The  brain  of 
man  was  never  so  active  nor  so  efficient. 

“Vet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  concen¬ 
trated  drive  of  brain  and  energy',  politics 
in  its  fundamental  and  larger  aspects 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  relatively  incon¬ 
sequential.  It  is  something  to  smile 
about  or  be  bored  about,  to  shout  about 
or  fight  about,  but  not  to  think  about. 

“Its  meaning  and  significance  no  longer 
grip  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  public. 
People  do  not  pause  to  think  what  may 
be  the  relation  of  .American  political  in¬ 
stitutions  to  problems  which  concern 
them  as  intimately  as  those  I  have 
sketchily  suggested — business,  labor 
agriculture  and  world  affairs,  as  well  as 
an  infinity  of  others. 

“For  the  time  at  least  the  national 
disposition  seems  to  be  to  regard  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  as  essentially  economic 
and  to  leave  politics  to  the  politicians — 
unless  perchance  politics  can  confer  some 
special  boon.  We  regard  talk  about 
political  philosophy  simply  as  platform 
fulminations  and  look  on  practical  politics 
as  a  sort  of  hypocritical  craft  that  ap¬ 
peals  chiefly  to  second  rate  men  and  to 
seekers  after  office.  Thanks  perhaps  to 
the  sporting  impulse  of  the  times,  the 
masses  incline  to  look  on  politics  as  a 
game  between  combatants  rather  than  a 
fight  for  principles. 

“.As  I  try  to  understand  the  forces  and 
cross  currents  of  the  hour,  this  shift  of 
interest  away  from  politics  and  political 
thinking  in  their  larger  aspects  seems  to 
me  an  outstanding  and  perhaps  an 
ominous  fact. 


“Uur  civilization  and  all  its  superstruc¬ 
ture  rests  on  a  political  basis.  The 
character  and  stability  and  integrity  of 
our  political  edifice  is  of  first  importance, 
and  for  a  people  to  forget  that  means  real 
danger.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  platitudes 
in  discussing  the  subject,  and  yet  one 
can  hardly  watch  the  play  of  economic 
laws  and  conflicts,  or  the  startling  diver¬ 
sities  of  our  national  life,  without  realiz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  reawakening  of  po¬ 
litical  interest  and  the  application  of 
political  principles  to  the  new  perspec¬ 
tives,  the  new  objectives,  the  new  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  day. 

"Personally,  I  might  call  myself  a 
political  fund^entalist,  and  yet  I  know 
that  in  politics  we  all  talk  rather  glibly 
about  eternal  principles  and  the  wise  and 
enduring  pronouncements  of  the  fathers. 
After  all,  in  State-craft,  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
past  rather  than  its  dogmas  that  have  the 
most  value.  Even  the  fathers  could  not 
supply  us  with  infallible  political  rules. 

“What  we  should  be  strong  for  adher¬ 
ing  to  is  that  which  has  been  tried  and 
tested.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poli¬ 
tical  principles  which  have  eternal 
validity,  at  least  there  are  political 
precepts  and  practices  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  time  teaches  us  are  sound. 
There  are  certain  old,  fundamental 
truths  of  public  policy  and  democratic 
government,  certain  proved  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty,  which  a  nation  for¬ 
gets  at  its  peril. 

“It  is  to  these  we  should  adhere,  not 
because  they  were  pronounced  by  the 
fathers,  but  because  they  have  been  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  time  and  hammered  out 
in  the  forge  of  experience. 

“Yet  my  observation  is  that  when  you 
talk  to  the  average  man  of  fundamental 
IH)litical  principles  of  this  kind,  and  of 
their  application  to  the  conditions  of  to¬ 
day,  he  is  apt  to  go  cold.  Speak  to  him 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
-States,  of  the  need  of  strong  States  as 
factors  in  our  national  polity,  of  decen¬ 
tralizing  the  activities  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  revitalizing  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  and  the  spirit  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  of  the  liberties  and  freedom 
wliich  belong  to  the  individual  not  by 
grace  or  favor  but  by  inalienable  right — 
speak  of  these  things  and  the  average 


man  is  likely  to  yawn  and  pass  it  all  up 
as  political  clap-trap. 

"With  the  public  consciousness  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  growing  excess  of  government, 
of  laws,  of  legalism,  the  public  still  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  we  must  again 
fight  out  the  old  issue  of  what  the  State 
should  be  free  to  do  and  what  the  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  free  to  do,  and  that 
tliere  are  a  world  of  wrongs  around  us 
which  can  only  be  righted  through  po¬ 
litical,  action — not  so  much  through  new 
political  creeds  as  through  new  and  liberal 
and  progressive  application  of  old  creeds. 

“If  there  is  a  loss  in  political  interest 
and  values,  1  suspect  this  may  be  partly 
because  the  people  feel,  and  with  much 
justice,  that  the  battles  of  politics  are 
too  often  sham  battles,  and  that  there  is 
in  them  too  much  hypocrisy  and  pussy¬ 
footing  away  from  realities,  too  much 
self  seeking  and  often  downright  im¬ 
becility. 

“Yet  a  democracy  which  refuses  to  do 
political  thinking  is  digging  its  own 
grave,  and  particularly  is  this  true  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  pervading  prosperity 
and  surface  quiescence,  deep  and  funda¬ 
mental  forces  are  at  work  which,  pos¬ 
sibly  sooner  than  we  think,  may  find 
expression  in  political  acts  and  facts 
which  will  be  constructive  or  destruc¬ 
tive,  progressive  or  retrogressive,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  people  shape  and  direct 
them. 

“So  what  interests  me  is  how  to  re¬ 
awaken  in  the  American  voter  a 
consciousness  of  the  meaning  and  im¬ 
portance  of  his  political  institutions,  of 
his  political  rights  and  obligations,  of 
the  application  of  these  to  the  problems 
around  us ;  how  we  can  get  the  people 
to  put  into  politics  the  same  vital  in¬ 
terest  they  put  into  all  their  other  con¬ 
cerns  and  activities. 

“All  of  which  brings  me  back  to  the 
Press.  I  would  not  have  you  think  me 
guilty  of  a  platitude  in  alluding  to  the 
power  of  the  press.  I  do  so  only  to  re¬ 
mark  that  if  this  power  has  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  its  full  development,  it  is  never¬ 
theless,  thank  God,  a  power  which  in  this 
law-ridden  land  is  still  free  and  self- 
regulated. 

“In  this  seething  world  of  human  as¬ 
pirations  and  human  conflicts,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  must  look  to  the  press, 
even  more  than  to  the  forum,  the  pulpit 
or  the  class-room,  for  effective  leader¬ 
ship.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
realm  of  politics. 

“You  make  and  unmake  political 
leaders.  Yoti  set  the  tone  of  political 
thought.  The  country’s  effective  political 
thinking  is  really  done  or  at  least  shaped 
by  your  newspapers,  and  I  believe  that 
is  done  quite  as  much  by  your  news  re¬ 
porters  as  by  your  editors. 

“If  then  political  thinking  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  may  it  not  be  because  the  press 
has  not  been  the  effective  agency  it  might 
be  to  bring  it  back  to  its  high  estate? 

“Please  do  not  understand  me  as 
presumptuous  enough  to  offer  a  layman’s 
advice,  just  as  I  would  not  have  you 
charge  me  with  flattery  in  speaking  of 
your  power.  My  theme  is  the  decay  of 
interest  in  political  thinking,  not  your 
shortcomings,  if  you  have  any.  Yet  is 
it  not  in  some  measure  true  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  old  style  partisan  organ, 
politics  is  coming  to  be  treated  too  much 
as  a  source  of  news  only  and  too  little 
as  a  vital  factor  in  our  organized  life? 

“I  suppose  the  answer  may  be  that 
politics  in  the  concrete  and  politicians  m 
action,  exhibiting  their  stren^h  and  their 
limitations,  are  news,  while  politics  in  the 
abstract  or  even  in  its  broader  aspects  h 
not.  Yet  if  the  average  man  is  to  w 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  political  foundation.' 
which  underly  his  whole  social  structu^ 
if  he  is  to  be  stimulated  to  sound  poh* 
tical  thinking,  there  is  no  effective  agency 
to  do  it  comparable  to  the  press. 


David  B.  Plum.  Troy  Record,  and  'William  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript,  retir¬ 
ing  chairman,  drink  a  toast  in  E.  &  P.  punch  to  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising. 
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not  recall  sociation  are  discovering  an  avenue  of  charging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  opinion  expressed  by  several  mem- 


whether  it  is  Gibbon  or  another — spec-  distribution  which  furnishes  a  faster  and  The  officials  in  charge  of  the  con-  bers  of  the  radio  newspaper  station  and 
ulates  on  just  how  different  and  better  cheaper  service  than  we  could  hope  for  ventions  publicity  saw  to  it  that  the  studio  operators  which  met  in  the  Astor 
would  have  been  the  career  of  a  man  under  a  revision.  portion  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  address  was  Gallery  Wednesday  afternoon  under  the 

like  Caesar  or  just  what  might  have  been  “At  this  convention,  for  the  first  time,  copied  out  on  flimsy  for  the  convenience  chairmanship  of  Walter  A.  Strong,  Chi- 

the  fate  of  Rome  had  there  ^en  any-  the  members  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  local  newspapers  and  the  press  cago  Daily  News. 

thing  like  a  public  press.  And  I  believe  that  a  way  is  open  for  publishers  to  send  associations.  It  is  the  second  time  since  Mr.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  who 
it  true  that  if  democracy  had  evolved  newspapers  to  subscribers  other  than  by  the  suits  were  started  that  one  of  the  is  a  vice-president  of  the  association,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  institution  of  a  mail  at  rates  of  about  $1.75  other  than  defendants  named  has  voiced  public  dis-  host  to  a  dinner  given  to  the  A.  N.  P. 
free  press,  it  would  have  justified  itself  by  hundredweight,  using  motor  truck.  It  approval  of  the  action.  The  first  time  directors  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
as  the  world’s  greatest  political  discovery,  has  been  proved  by  test  that  motor  trucks  was  at  the  Washington  convention  of  the  Metropolitan  Club. 

“Obviously  this  great  power  which  is  furnish  faster  delivery  at  lower  prices.  American  Association  of  Advertising  Those  attending  the  convention 
yours  is  not  so  much  the  power  of  in-  Publishers  are  taking  advantage  of  motor  Agencies.  included : 


attending 


tellect,  great  as  that  may  be,  as  it  is  the  truck  service  in  New  \ork  State,  Indi-  The  right  of  an  association  to  support  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
power  of  publicity — a  force  relatively  new  Ohio,  and  Iowa  at  prices  raging  the  theory  of  the  propriety  of  a  15  per  &  Evening  News — Arthur  D.  Hecox. 

in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  which  if  from  50  cents  per  hundredweight  to  cent  commission  to  advertising  agencies  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call _ P.  W.  Leisenring, 

not  directed  by  whatever  may  be  the  $100.^  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  for  placing  advertising  business  with  its  D.  A.  Miller,  C.  J.  Smith. 


beneficent  laws  of  its  being  could  well  haul. 


prove  a  Frankenstein.” 

Mr.  Massey  said  in  part 


meinbers  is  proving  costly  to  defend.  Alliance  (Ohio)  Review— Paul  C.  Sid- 


An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  pass-  While  no  official  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  would  dall 
age  ol  a  resolution  condemning  the  make  public  the  cost  of  the  suit  so  far,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror— H.  L.  Johnston, 


“The  newspapers  today,  in  a  sense  that  practice  of  pre-date  editions.  This  is  it  was  estimated  unofficially  as  involving  Fred  G.  Pearce  D.  M.  Sleo 

..  _  ...1 _  • _ _  _ _  1  Xa  *»X  A  XT  _  _ tJ _ _  . .  .*  _  * _ .*** 


applies  to  no  other  institution,  are  every-  becoming  an  habitual  debate  at  A.  N.  a  considerable  sum.  Whether  or  not 
b^y’s  business.  The  modern  Press  is  P-  A.  conventions.  At  French  _  Lick,  a  war  chest  will  be  voted  will  be  one 
coterminous  with  civilization.  One  hun-  Ind.,  last  November  the  protagonists  on  of  the  important  outcomes  of  this  year’s 
dred  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  the  subject  were  M.  C.  Meigs,  publisher  convention  which  will  end  on  Friday 
great  modern  State  is  now  under  the  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  and  this  week  with  the  predicted  re-election 
influence  of  the  daily  newspaper.  New  S.  E.  Thomason,  then  the  business  of  Mr.  Bryan  who  has  ably  filled  one 
types  of  journals  have  come  into  being  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  term  as  president. 

to  serve  a  section  of  the  public  to  whom  Meigs  supported  the  practice  and  Thom-  On  Thursday  the  man  most  commonly 
the  older  newspaper  would  ^  meaning-  ason  argued  the  negative  side.  mentioned  as  successor  on  the  director- 


a  considerable  sum.  Whether  or  not  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Reporter- Democrat 

a  war  chest  will  be  voted  will  be  one  -Gardiner  Kline. 

of  the  important  outcomes  of  this  year’s  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon— H.  H. 

convention  which  will  end  on  Friday  Henes  C.  A  Rowley 

this  week  with  the  predicted  re-election  Ashevilk  (N.  ‘  C.)  Citizen— Charles  A. 

of  Mr.  Bryan  who  has  ably  nlled  one  Webb. 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger — F.  W.  Bush. 

On  Thursday  the  man  most  commonly  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution— Clark  How 


the  older  newspaper  would  be  meaning-  ason  argued  the  negative  side.  mentioned  as  successor  on  the  director-  jr. 

less.  Half  the  criticism  that  is  levelled  It  could  not  be  learned  by  Editor  &  ate  to  the  late  F.  G.  Bell,  Savannah  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal (Tharles  D.  .\t 

against  the  newspaper  of  today  is  due  to  Publisher  before  going  to  press  who  Morning  News,  was  Charles  A.  Webb,  kinson. 

the  fact  that,  in  the  process  of  shaping  were  the  two  chief  debaters  on  the  sub-  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  who  is  now  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun _ J.  H. 


tent  had  to  be  altered  and  popularized,  meeting  in  the  corridors  about  how  the 
An  English  statesman  of  somewhat  die-  resolution  was  offered  and  then  rescinded. 


itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  outer  ject  this  week.  chairman  of  the  association’s  open  shop  Vallette. 

fringes  of  literacy,  the  form  and  the  con-  There  was  good  natured  chaff  after  the  committee.  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen— Victor  J.  Cal 

tent  had  to  be  altered  and  popularized,  meeting  in  the  corridors  about  how  the  S.  E.  Thomason,  formerly  business  lanan,  Rudolph  W.  Chamberlain,  Lith 
An  English  statesman  of  somewhat  die-  resolution  was  offered  and  then  rescinded,  manager  of  the  Chicago  T ribune,  now  ’  Osborne,  Charles  D.  Osborne, 

hard  cast  of  mind  once  commented  on  It  is  a  generally  known  policy  of  the  or-  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  William  O.  Dapping, 

the  journalistic  exploits  of  a  contempo-  ganization  never  to  dictate  to  the  mem-  started  something  when  he  attacked  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal- 

rary — who  shall  be  nameless — and  in  re-  bcrship  either  by  resolution  or  more  dras-  dry  mat  basis  of  publication.  Mr.  *  Charles  F.  piynt. 

ferring  to  the  many  pictures  which  one  tic  fiat.  The  purjwse  of  the  organiza-  Thomason  made  the  assertion  that  shrink-  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News _ A.  M. 

of  his  papers  was  created  to  carry,  he  tion  is  to  aid  publishers  in  gaining  use-  age  from  use  of  dry  mats  during  one  year  Snook. 

said  gloomily  of  its  publisher:  ‘Not  con-  ful  information  and  not  to  tell  them  how  cost  the  Chicago  Tribune  an  estimated  Baltimore  Sim _ W.  F  Schmick  Paul 


Vallette. 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen— Victor  J.  Cal 
lanan,  Rudolph  W.  Chamberlain,  Lith 
gow  Osborne,  Charles  D.  Osborne, 
William  O.  Dapping. 

.\ugusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal- 
Charles  F.  Flynt. 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News — A.  M. 


tented  with  creating  a  paper  for  people  to  run  their  business,  it  was  explained  revenue  of  $52,000.  Patterson,  Stanley  M.  Reynolds  J 

who  cannot  think,  he  has  now  produced  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Bor/on  Globe,  who  There  were  dry  mat  defendants  aplenty  Edwin  Murphy. 

a  paper  for  those  cannot  read.’  Ad-  this  year  did  excellent  work  in  charge  of  after  this  opening.  Among  the  first  to  Barre  (Vt.)  Barre  Times— Frank  E. 

verse  criticism  of  anything  of  course  is  convention  publicity.  take  the  floor  to  advocate  this  modem  Lanelev. 


take  the  floor  to  advocate  this  modem  Langley, 
printing  practice  was  Victor  Ridder,  pub-  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News— G.  S. 
lisher  of  the  New  Yorker  Stoats  Zeitung,  Griswold. 

who  maintained  that  the  shrinkage  was  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  &  Ad 
easily  taken  care  of  to  the  complete  satis-  vocate— Charles  P.  Manship. 

faction  of  the  advertisers.  It  was  pointed  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News 


crazy,  criticism  of  any  institution  so  attack  ujron  the  printing  practice  was  Victor  Ridder,  pub- 

close  to  us  as  the  Press  is  inevitable,  federal  Trade  Commission  for  its  Hsher  of  the  New  Yorker  StcMts  Zeitung, 

I  do  not  intend  for  a  moment  to  enter  vexatious,  unjustifiable,  and  preposter-  maintained  that  the  shrinkage  was 

on  the  dangerous  ground  of  the  contro-  ous  case  was  the  outstanding  teature  of  easily  taken  care  of  to  the  complete  satis- 

versy  as  to  whether  the  newspaper  re-  the  opening  sessi^s  Wednesday.  faction  of  the  advertisers.  It  was  pointed 

fleets  or  molds  public  opinion.  (The  dis-  j  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News-  shrinkage  was  easily  over- 


ciission  is  perhaps  as  profitable  as  the  Leader,  expressed  the  sentiments  ,of  the  j-ome  by  use  of  an  extra  two-point  mle.  Battle  Creek  (Mich  )  Moon  loumal- 
classic  debate  on  the  curate’s  egg)  but  enhre  national  newspaper  organization,  ^r.  Ridder  said  the  shrinkage  was  side-  N.  E.  Conine. 


It  IS  well  to  remember,  whatever  may  when  in  his  address  as  president  open  ^,5^  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  &  Jour 

thp  necrativp  nr  nositive  force  of  the  ttg  the  convention,  he  warned  the  dele-  1  ....  n  r-  j  i  t  t  '  h  t  ' 

De  tne  negative  or  ^siiive  lorce  01  me  nnlesc  the  ascociation  contract*!  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun,  de-  nal — J-  L.  Mapes. 

modern  newspaper,  the  Press  of  no  com-  gates  tnat  unless  tne  association  contraas  1  j  .u  ^  .u  savintr  consiHerablv  Beaver  (Pal  Dailv  Times _ F  T  Free 

tnimitv  can  run  cAnnter  to  ooniilar  feel-  for  immediate  and  adequate  legal  de-  ciarea  tnat  me  paper  saving  considerably  oeaver  tra.;  uaiiy  iimes— n.  u  free 

munity  can  run  counter  to  popular  teei  mieht  result  in  the  “dis-  outweighed  any  revenue  loss,  if  the  latter  land. 


agency  system;  the  result  from  use  of  dry  mats.  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Tribune — James  H. 


paper  we  must  be  equally  critical  ot  tne  ^  .  y-  Before  the  Sun  went  on  a  dry  mat  basis,  March. 

civifization  Whose  of  aF  dXren^^^^^  Mr.  Patterson  said,  the  width  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald-S. 


it  to  record  for  us  daily,  and  for  that 
civilization  we  each  of  us  have  our  own 
measure  of  responsibility. 


removal  of  all  differences  between  local  i'atjerson  said  tne  width  ot  tne  Dciiingnam  ,.vvasn.;  neraio-s.  a.  rer 

and  national  rates ;  and  the  ultimate  were  72^  inches.  kins. 

censorship  of  advertising  by  a  govern-  I  ^  Sun  went  on  a  dry-mat  basis  and  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  The  Press-Leader 


^  ...  ..-.,1.^...,.......^.  bureau  width  was  reduced  to  7154  inches.  A 

oLe^'la'3/aZfthe'■st^e  .  “For  more  than  a  year  this  association 


to  make  any  observations  about  the  state  , 
of  the  Press.  The  layman  is  amazed 


defendant  in 


ing  the  column  width  to  70)4  inches. 


ot  the  Press.  1  ne  layman  is  amazed  unjustifiable  and  oreoosterous  case  be-  F.  Wines,  manager  of  the  mechan- 

by  the  stupendous  frowth  of  the  Federal  ^  Trade  Commission,”  ical  department,  whose  report  was  made 


— Jules  Livingston,  A.  B.  Engelbert, 
R.  E.  Bennett. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald— E.  D. 
DeWitt. 

Birmingham,  (Ala.)  News — Victor  H. 
Hanson. 


newspa^r  and  the  unbelievable  efficiency  ^^I^Bryan  said  ‘‘MeXrs  during ^he  opening  session;  was  the  Hansom  ’  ^  ^  — =-v-or  xz. 

with  which  It  IS  now  produced  (and  in  ^  purpose  of  th«  proceeding  of  a  book  on  dry  mats  which  was  highly  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Dailv  Pantagraph 

thjs  development  country  has  played  ^sociation  of  a  viola-  emended  by  the  members  attending.  C.  C.  Marquis.  Davis  Merwin. 

a  brilliant  part.)  But  this  great  mechani-  Federal  statutes  against  unfair  He  has  also  conducted  a  comprehensive  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press— Paul 

r  i!!r  1  competition  and  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  survey  on  the  subject  of  newsprint  waste,  B.  Eyerly,  C.  T.  Vander slice. 


the  fact,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  ,  .'Tj 
that  the  quality,  too,  of  the  modern  news-  ^ 
paper  is  steadily  improving,  that  the  best  . 
newspapers  of  the  world  were  never  bet-  hoh 


comparing  the  experiences  of  some  100  Boston  American  &  Advertiser— W.  L. 


“There  is  no  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  individually  who  is  conscious  of  any 


A.  N.  P.  A.  members. 

Other  delegates  who  joined  in  discus 


Thomas. 

Allentown  (Pa.')  Chronicle  &  News 
John  W.  Stickle. 


newspapers  ot  the  world  were  never  be^-  siuu  ^f  mechanical  problems  and  other  John  W.  Stickle. 

ter  or  so  good.  In  a  striking  address  to  shc  ^  categorically  that  so  far  brought  up  on  the  first  day  of  this  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times— S.  A.  Lazarus. 

a  group  of  fellow  editors  of  the  press,  *>  can  oe  siaica  caicgoncaiiy  inai  so  lar  spar’s  meeting  included-  TZrv^f  ^  _ t 

deliverwl  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  about  fifty  from  entering  into  such  conspiracy  or  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette— L. 


years' aeo '^he  forecast' tharthe~^uture  of  agreement  the  association  has  on  the  r  G.  Ellii^ham. 

tile  newsAaner  lav  in  the  attraction,  on  contrary  _  steadfastly  avoided  any  such  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post— W 


the  newspaper  lay  in  the  attraction,  on  Sn  ' -  Tunes;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  Laurence  Dickev. 

^  o  “But  n  spUe  of  conscious  rectitude  Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Little  Rock  (Afk.)  Democrat-J.  M. 

Its  production.  If  you  will  permit  a  “Ui  m  spue  01  conscious  rcciuuuc  j  i .  p  p  Withers  Cnlumhin  C'S 

layman  to  sav  so  I  believe  that  Mr  pp*"  P^rt  it  is  due  to  the  convention  W^Pcrs,  coiutnow  (b.  L-.J  Branham.  xt  -.r  .  ,r. 

hsincr  fiiifiiiod'  to  poffit  out  that  this  proceeding  involves  J-  F-  Feto,  Pafwon  (N.  J.)  H^rst  Publications,  New  York — ^Victor 


Times;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening 


.......  .  .....  ..  ........  .....  ......  ....3  ................  ..........3  -  .  .  Hearst  Publications,  New  York — ^Victor 

being  tumiled  ^^ssibi ^7 of  Tud^ems  be  Ag^  Press-Guardian;  J.  O.  Adler,  New  York  Folacheck,  J.  C.  Dayton. 

s?  Sr .«.d'”whichr„,h,'abs?:ce  0,1^1*- 


but,  through  the  brains  which  serve  it, 
the  product  is  better  which  is  being  cir¬ 
culated.” 


that  will  almost  certainly  result  in; 


J.  R.  Walters,  New  York  Evening 


A.  N.  P,  A.  LAUNCHES  NEW  WAR 
ON  PRESS  AGENTS 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 


“1.  The  dissolution  of  the  agency  sys-  Graphic;  R.  C.  Patterson,  Toledo  Times;  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News— Harry 
■m.  C.  H.  Stauffer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub-  B.  Haines. 

“2.  The  abolition  of  the  agents’  com-  Ucan;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Philadelphia  Bulletin — Lewis  H.  Hale, 

“  X,  r.  .  o.  r  I  H.  A.  Hawkins. 


mission  and  the  removal  of  all  differ¬ 
ences  between  local  and  national  rates. 


F.  S.  Hoag,  Pueblo  (Col.)  Star-Journal; 


“3.  'The  ultimate  censorship  of  ad-  Evansville  (Ind.)  Couri^; 


J.  E.  Martin,  New  York  Sun;  E.  J.  Fehn,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican — Dwight  B. 


I  (Continued  from  page  IS)  I  vertising  by  a  government  bureau.”  Schmick,  Baltim^e  Sun;  Frank  A.  Car-  Pittsburgh  Oironicle-Telegraph  A.  K. 

I _ ^1  The  association  took  evident  pains  that  roll,  Indianapolts  News;  Hopewell  L.  Oliver. 

this  should  be  a  public  commentary  upon  Rogers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  and  John  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Harold 

Mr.  Barnum,  of  Syracuse,  chairman  of  the  federal  trade  commission,  which  about  H.  Harrison,  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-  Schryver.  .  t-  ,  /- 

file  postal  committee,  in  a  statement  is-  a  year  ago  started  proceedings  ag^ainst  News.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gaz< 

sued  to  Editor  &  Publisher  after  the  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Southern  News-  Publication  of  firm  names  and  trade-  H.  M.  Booth 
mwting  on  Thursday,  said:  paper  Publishers  Association,  the  Ameri-  marks  in  radio  programs  no  longer  pre-  Passaic  (N.J.)  I^ily  Herald— Wi 

Whether  we  see  a  return  of  the  1920  can  Press  Association,  and  the  American  sents  the  dangers  to  newspapers  that  McBrid^  Edw.  H.  Kcwmle. 
rates  or  not  the  members  of  this  as-  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  were  apparent  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  (Lontmued  on  page  40) 


roll,  Indianapolis  News;  Hopewell  L. 


Publication  of  firm  names  and  trade¬ 


marks  in  radio  programs  no  longer  pre-  Passaic  (N.J.)  Daily  Herald — Wm.  C. 
sents  the  dangers  to  newspapers  that  McBride,  Edw.  H.  Roomie. 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette 
H.  M.  Booth. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Herald — Wm. 
McBride,  Edw.  H.  Roomie. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


CURIOSITY  LET  LOOSE  AT  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Information  from  Here  and  There  Picked  Up  From  Delegates  Attending  Annual  Convention  of 
Associated  Press  and  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association — Publishers  Report 

Good  Business  Across  the  Country 

- By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER - 


“Of  course,"  explained  Mr.  Cobb 
.«;ra%ely,  “It’s  the  influence  of  tlie  daily 
strip.’’ 


H.  E.  Ellis  and  the  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald  started  housekeeping  in  a  new 
building  a  few  months  ago.  It’s  a  com¬ 
pact  two-story  plant  of  re-inforced  con¬ 
crete,  measuring  50  x  100  feet,  and  equip¬ 
ped  throughout  with  new  machinery  of 
the  latest  and  best  manufacture.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  looking  up  in  Texas,  Mr.  Ellis 
declared. 

"We  Texans  have  learned  our  cotton 
lesson,”  Mr.  Ellis  said.  “The  cotton  crop 
this  year,  I  believe,  will  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  and  there  will  be  an  increase  ia 
grain.” 


After  having  learned  their  lesson, 
Texans  are  going  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  the  northern  heathen. 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Edwards,  publisher 
of  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record  Chrcniicle, 
has  organized  a  special  train,  which  will 
leave  the  Lone  Star  State  on  June  19 
and  spend  15  days  visiting  a  number  of 
important  northern  cities  with  200  busi¬ 
ness  and  newspaper  men  on  board  pack¬ 
ed  in  with  samples  of  Texas  products. 

The  train  will  visit  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,. 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincinnati. 

Gov.  Dan  Moody  will  head  the  dele¬ 
gation. 

“We  want  to  show  New  York  that 
there  are  more  cowboys  in  it’s  night 
clubs  than  in  the  whole  state  of  Texas,” 
^Ir.  Edwards  said.  “All  our  cowboys- 
moved  to  Hollywood  long  ago.” 

Tex  Guinan  thereupon  rose  and  said : 

"Give  this  L’il  boy  a  hand.  " 


Frank  E.  Tripp  and  Frank  E.  Gannett  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  coiiveiition. 


wheat  crop  will  be  hurt  by  the  over-  the  Xeiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  \  j  .  .  ...  . 

flows.  The  big  wheat  belt  is  in  western  treasurer  of  the  American  Newspaper  .  spectator  at  the  annual 

Kansas,  safe.”  Publishers  Association  has  new  ffis  i)ssociated  Press  meeting  was  Mrs.  J. 

-  to  attend  to.  The  Seward  National  Bank  T  ^  ^  Hi® 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  sailed  into  New  of  New  York  this  week  announced  his  ,  ^  Daily  Although  she 

York  for  the  convention  on  his  yacht,  election  as  a  director.  doesn  t  work  on  her  husband  s  newspa- 

the  Lyndonia.  He  had  been  in  Califor-  -  ”,7  is  keenly  interested  in- 

nia  and  crossed  the  continent  by  train  to  Speaking  of  operations,  Betty  Brain-  o*  journalism  and  hasnt  miss- 

New  Orleans  where  he  boarded  ship  and  erd,  writer  of  “We  Women”  for  Asso-  m  quite  a  number 

came  up  the  coast,  stopping  at  Tampa,  ciated  Newspapers,  got  up  from  a  sick  >ears. 

St.  Petersburg,  Washington  and  other  bed  to  be  counted  present  at  the  Waldorf. 

places  on  the  way.  With  him  at  the  Hardly  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  Miss  Thirty-nine  public  utility  companies  in; 
Waldorf  on  Monday  was  Julian  S.  Ma-  Brainerd  was  operated  on  for  appendici-  Massachusetts  reduced  their  rates,  fol- 
son,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  tis.  She  is  a  real  trooper  and  absolute-  lowing  the  editorial  crusade  conducted  by 
Evening  Post.  ly  refused  to  disappoint  her  public,  quite  John  H.  Fahey  through  the  Worcester 

-  successfully  beating  the  censorship  laid  Post  when  the  local  company  was  caught 

If  you  don’t  sail  into  Manhattan,  mo-  down  by  her  friends  who  wanted  to  keep  covering  up  some  of  its  earnings  in  or- 
tor  in.  P.  S.  McGlynn,  president  of  her  safe  for  the  summer  tour.  They  der  to  pay  stockholders  big  dividends, 
the  Moline  (Ill.),  Dispatch,  and  August  carefully  went  through  all  newspapers  “Under  Massachusetts  law  public  utili- 
Simdine,  vice-president,  elected  the  lat-  with  the  scissors,  cutting  out  references  ties  are  entitled  to  take  between  six  and’ 
ter  route,  bringing  their  families  with  to  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  before  permit-  seven  per  cent  profit,  with  all  money 
them  in  two  cars.  ting  Miss  Brainerd  to  read  them.  beyond  that  to  go  into  reduced  rates. 

They  made  the  trip  in  leisurely  fash-  On  page  three  of  the  Sunday  World,  Mr.  Fahey  explained.  “When  two  local 
ion,  using  a  whole  week  to  cover  the  how'ever,  Miss  Brainerd  noted  that  quite  companies  announced  merger  plans,  re- 
1,500  miles  between  New  York  and  Mol-  a  slice  had  been  clipped  out  of  a  Frank-  cently,  we  uncovered  what  appeared  to 
ine  and  spending  two  days  in  Philadel-  lin  Simon  advertisement.  She  came  be  irregulatities  to  permit  money  over 
phia  and  two  in  Washington.  Mr.  Sun-  curious  and  looking  at  the  table  of  con-  the  allowed  7  per  cent  to  go  into  profits, 
dine’s  two  children.  Jack  and  Jean,  were  tents  she  saw  “Publishers  Convention  The  city  government,  although  appraised, 
taking  their  second  trip  with  their  father  starts  .  .  .Page  four.”  did  nothing  about  it,  and  consequently 

to  the  A.  P.  convention  by  automobile.  -  of  our  own  accord  we  engaged  engineers, 

Mr.  McGlynn  is  one  of  the  veterans  After  he  |iad  told  about  the  pur-  auditors,  and  put  staff  men  to  work  on 
among  Illinois  publishers.  He  started  chase  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-  the  story. 

newspaper  work  as  a  printer’s  devil  in  Neu>s,  F.  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of  “Publicity,  as  usual,  did  the  work, 
Washington,  la.,  in  1863.  He  was  13  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  recalled  Irvin  when  city  officials  failed.” 

years  old  then.  In  1881  he  went  to  Mol-  S.  Cobb’s  latest  “favorite  story.”  _ 

ine  and  five  years  later  bought  the  Mol-  It  was  at  that  dinner  given  at  the 

ine  Dispatch,  largely,  he  recalls,  “on  Waldorf  some  months  back  in  honor  of  H.  R.  Dwire  and  Rufus  Shore,  who 
faith.”  William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the  in  August,  1926,  sold  the  Winston-Salem 

The  Dispatch  will  begin  the  50th  year  New  York  Sun.  Some  dancers,  lightly  (N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sentinel  to  Frank 

of  its  history  next  July  1  and  is  plan-  clad,  very  lightly  clad  despite  the  winter  E.  Gannett,  renewed  old  acquaintance 

ning  to  celebrate  the  event.  cold,  had  held  the  spotlight,  causing  during  the  week.  Both  are  now  retired 

- -  someone  to  remark  about  the  low  taste  from  active  journalism,  temporarily  at 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  of  the  publishers.  least. 


M.  KOENIGSBERG  ENTERTAINS  500  EDITORS 


Newspaper  Men  Guests  of  I.  N.  S.  and  King  Feature  Syndicate  —  President  at  Seventh  Annual 
“Garden  Lark” — Many  Notable  Artists  Entert2dn  Gay  Party  of  Publishers 


Scene  at  M.  Koenigstburg's  “Lark"  to  throng  of  convention  visitors. 


D.  E.  r  hen.  .\tlanta.  (la..  Journal;  Wm.  L.  Brice,  Journal 
Wheeling,  W.  V'a.,  Register;  A.  R.  Magee,  L'nion; 
patch;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier  Journel;  G.  B.  I.ongan,  Capital 
.  Tri-  Kansas  (Tity,  Mo.,  Star.  I'rey 

Cal.,  .\rthur  C.  Johnson,  Sr.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  llarrv 
5,  la..  Dispatch;  Edgar  Wtlfe,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dis-  Andrev 
i,  Ga.,  latch;  Harry  Wolfe,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch; 

5,  la.,  A.  E.  Campbell,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch; 

'opeka,  W.  Ireland,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Journal; 

rampa,  Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch: 

Harry  Newman,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Journal; 

S(tar  Charles  J.  Reiker,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Journal.  _ ,  _ 

'•  James  Kerney,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  Times;  E.  A.  Marshall, 

City,  O'Hara,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Herald;  E.  H.  Brainard 
'•  O'Hara,  Syracu.se,  N.  Y.,  Herald;  Frederick  John  I 

®ccok-  Stowe.  Peoria,  HI.,  Journal  Transcript;  Hanson, 

North,  Bnwdre  Phinizy.  Augusta.  Ga.,  Herald;  Merle  Birmingli 
L.  K.  S’aiie.  Peoria,  Ill.,  Journal  Transcript:  Walter  San  Ant 
ayune;  Sterling,  Houston,  Tex.,  Dispatch;  C.  P.  Slane,  j't.  Wayr 
ost.  Peoria,  III.,  Journal-Transcript.  Muskoge( 

D^tt  Edgar  Morris.  Springfield,  Ohio,  News;  D.  mel.  Ft. 

Eugene  j  Mahoney,  Davton,  Ohio.  News;  John  S.  Hines,  S  _ 

”  -'*•  Knight,  .\kron.  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal;  M.  M.  Rudolph  Block, 
News;  Murdock,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Eagle;  M.  S.  Foster,  P.  Mcors,  George 
Clarksville,  Tenn..  Leaf-Chronicle;  James  G.  kan.  F".  (j.  Bonfil 
limes;  Stahlman.  Nashville,  Tenn..  Banner;  Majrr  E.  -Xnnenberg.  Col. 
limes;  Stahlman,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner;  J.  H.  States. 

,  Barry,  .Akron,  Ohio.  Beacon  Journal.  C.  B.  Gitlespi( 

C.  Johnson.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  News;  Tesse  11.  Jones.  1 
■  C.  P.  Hasbrook,  Richmond,  Va.,  Times  Dis-  \Valdo,  Ir..  I’.rid 
Stuart,  patch;  R.  B.  Huber,  Richmond,  Va.,  Times  Dis-  Brown,  ('incinnat 
'F-'  patch;  P.  S.  Huber,  Norfolk.  Va.,  I>edger  Dis-  mens,  Sioux  V 
patch;  C.  B.  Johnson,  Charlotte,  N.  C..  Ot>-  McConnell,  Snrir 
t  nila-  server; Frederick  Lewis,  Norfolk,  Va.,  I-edger  W.  Makers.  St. 

Dispatch;  S.  L.  S'or’er,  Norfolk,  Va.,  I^edger  Fitzpatrick.  5?alt  1 
Dispatch;  Fr.ank  B.  Shutts,  Miami,  Fla..  Herald.  F.  O.  Larson 
John  M.  Branham.  New  York  City;  W.  C.  R.  Lorton.  Tulsa,  6l 
Harris.  Toronto.  Can.,  Star;  John  N.  Harman,  land.  Me.,  Press 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Times;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  (Oakland,  ('al.,  1 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  Express;  Harry  Giovan-  Tex.,  Times  Iler 
noli,  Lexington.  Ky..  I.eader;  Tom  C.  C>ooch,  Wash.,  News  ? 
Dallas.  Tex..  Times  Herald;  Carroll  Shaffer,  Port'and.  Me.,  P 
Chicago.  Ill..  Post;  J.  David  Stern,  Camden,  Portland!  Me..  P 
N.  L,  Courier.  Louis  H.  Bru 

Charles  .A.  Webb.  Ashville,  N.  C.,  Citizen;  bnne;  Stewart 
Ed.  Flicker,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post;  L.  G.  'Tribune';  Rov  D 
Ellingham,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  Journal  Gazette;  (v  p  McKinne 
W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  News;  W.  A.  R.  McKinnev 
Dealy,  Dallas,  Tex.,  News;  Ross  S.  Nelson.  Ft.  Rusti  Athens' ’  C 
Wayne.  Ind..  Journal;  A.  Schaefer,  Ft.  Wayne,  „„  Toledo,  Oh 
Ind.,  Journal;  Emanuel  Levi,  I>ouisville,  Ky.,  Oswego  n'  Y 
Courier-Journal.  a  a’  iimnin 

Burrows  Matthews.  Buffalo.  Courier  Express;  r  sj  'r'r,_:_„.- 
G.  M.  (Tendenin,  Springfield.  111...  Register;  Heniinver  F'ndl 
George  M.  Bailey.  Houston,  Tex..  Post  Dis-  i;"'  V  .ir 

patch;  A.  C.  Batten.  British  and  Colonial  Press,  cujn 
Toronto.  Can.;  William  S.  llennett.  Buffalo,  nhin’  Times’-  V 
N.  Y..  Courier  Express;  R'.  H.  B.  oth,  Detroit,  Tnurnil-  T  X  i 
Mich..  Detroit  Publishing  C'ompany;  G.  B.  ‘  «.', 

Rickelhaupt,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Journal;  Thos.  c-  ''  i  i 

Rees.  Springfield.  111.,  Register.  V,!®"  ' 

Roland  F.  Andrews.  Worcester.  Mass.,  Tele-  "■  J 

gram  Gazette;  George  F.  Booth.  Worcester,  t  ’ ta  ' 

Mass.,  Telegram  Gazette;  David  J.  Barrv,  Provi-  J™"  D.  t^n. 
dence,  R.  I.,  Trihone;  F.  G.  Billings.  Hartford, 

('onn..  Times;  \V.  L.  Thomas,  Worcester.  Mass., 

Telegram  Gazette;  D.  T.  I>WA-er.  Providence,  Naugatuck  Com 
R.  I.,  Tribune;  C.  L.  Sherman,  Hartford.  Conn.,  E.  J.  I.ynett, 
Times:  H.  G.  .Stoddard,  Worcester.  Mass.,  Tele-  Lynett.  Scrantur 
gram  Gazette.  Erie,  Pa.,  Time 

Theodore  Bo  lenwein.  New  T  ondou.  Conn.,  , 

Day;  S.  Leigh  Call.  Springfield,  Ill..  State  (L  om 


IVrEWSPAPER  editors  and  publishers  Jorbes,  G.  O.  Young.  Bradford 
estimated  to  number  500  were  the  “^."’k.  Bfandin.^SL^Paul,  M 
guests  on  Monday  evening  this  week  at  Frank  S.  Baker,  'Tacoma,  \V 
the  Friars’  Club,  New  York,  of  M.  bune;  George  Cameron,  San 
Koenigsberg,  president  of  King  Features  Regis7e'l'Vribimr;”cia?k  Ilow?i 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  International  News  Constitution:  John  Cowles.  D< 

Service  and  Universal  Service.  The  Tribune;  Frank  P.  AU 

party  this  year,  the  seventh  annual  affair  pfa"’  TGbune””'^"^  . 
of  its  kind,  was  given  the  name  of  A.  G.  Carter,  •  Fort  Won 
“Garden  Lark.”  r^'  Considine.  PI 

.  ...  t  •  y  Kecord;  W.  Lawrence  Dickey 

In  keeping  with  the  name,  the  rriars  Mo.,  Post;  C.  W.  Danziger, 
banquet  hall  was  decorated  by  King  Fea-  Chronicle  Telegraph;  Joseph  J 
ture  Syntjicate  artists  to  resemble  a  Vn.’  T^'rt  Worfh?''Tex .  k"ar  "-i 
garden  and  grove,  the  same  theme  being  Nicholson.  New  Orleans,  La..  ' 
carried  over  into  the  table  ornaments  Walter  S.  Deckey.  Kansas  Citj 
and  cniivonirg  Tunney,  King  Features 

ana  souvenirs.  ^  Hanna,  Jr..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

As  in  past  years,  the  guests  were  Kelly.  Sioux  city,  la.,  Tribi 
entertained  aftej_they  had  dined  by  a 

musical  and  dramatic  programme  con-  semi:  N^'rman'F^Mac1f.  Buffalc 
tributed  by  more  than  two  score  Broad-  A.  K.  Oliver,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
way  celebrities.  Among  these  were :  ^  F.l^ey^RiSSlrts Louis  ^M 

Charlie  Chaplin  in  person;  Jane  Cowl  Ro^rtson,  aeydand,  Ohio.  Ne 
and  Lester  Allen,  in  a  sketch,  “Romeo  art,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Record; 

.nd  Juliet";  the  Five  Reillys  juvenile  ^''3''%“  sS?." 
wonders,  presented  by  Ned  Wayburn;  nati,  Ohio,  Enquirer;  T.  P. 

“Good  Time  Charlie,”  by  William  Col-  P®-.  Record;  F.  j.  B 

lier;  ^ancine  Larrimore  and  company,  » ^^New  York  City; 

in  a  Chicago  scene,  presented  by  bam  Wharton,  Harrisburg,  Pa..  . . . . 

H.  Harris;  Bert  Wheeler,  comedian  of  Dwight  E.  Young,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Herald:  Ralph 

“Rio  Rita”;  Howard  Thurston;  Eddie  i  ^  i  ®‘”i; 

.  T  .  J  T‘  kam.  Davton.  Ohio,  Herald  Tournal:  Joseph 

^Ckson,  Lou  Clayton  and^  Jimmy  Kaufman,  New  York  City:  1.  U.  Sears,  Madi- 
Durante :  Leon  Errol,  Anastasia  Reilly,  son,  Wis.,  State  Journal;  C.  C.  Hamlin,  Colo- 

Geneva  Mitchell  and  Tiller  Girls  from  Spruiffs  Colo.,  Gazette  and  Telegram 

1  t»  a.  J  1.  r-  D  1  .  T.  A.  Callahan,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Kx- 

Truly,  presented  by  Gene  Buck,  aminer;  W.  K.  Miler.  Hearst  Newsnaners;  Roy 
Julius  Tannen,  the  Chatterbox  (courtesy  D.  Keehn.  Chicago.  Ill..  Herald  and  Examiner; 
of  Earl  Carroll)  ;  Will  Oakland,  radio  York,  N  Y  American; 

t^r;  Walter  Kelly,  dean  of  the  Friars’  'Jl'K.a™ 

LlUb;  Jans  and  Whalen,  comedy  duo;  Light;  A.  J.  KoMer.  American  Weekly;  H.  M. 
Paul  W'hiteman  and  his  band ;  “The  Bitner.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Times 
Dinlnmats”  A’^anecci  •  Allen  Fnc  "  .  .A.  Curley,  Chicago,  Ill.,  American:  Dan 

uipiomats.  with  Aanessi,  Allen  P os-  farmll.  .Alhanv.  N.  Y..  Times  T’nion;  C.  T. 

ters  dancing  girls  trom  The  Circus  Pntuam.  w.’shington.  D.  C..  Times;  Frank 
Princess”  (courtesy  Messrs.  Shubert);  Knox.  Manchester.  N.  H.,  Union  Leader;  R. 
the  Pony-Service  Plavs ;  “Looloo  Bull.” 

TT  I  •  ■  .  A  L  TA  •  J  Tohn  D.  (  ostelln,  >an  rrancisco.  ( al..  (all; 

With  Nan  Halpenn,  presented  by  David  C.  F.  McCahill.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jrumal  Post; 
Belasco ;  the  Hilton  Sisters,  Siamese  James  W.  Brown.  E<litor  and  Publisher. 
Twins,  presented  bv  William  Morris,  and  Alexander,  New  A'ork  .American;  F.  A. 

Vi  c  ’  a.  r  r>  o  W ilson-Lnwrenson,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  (icorgian; 

ineo  Nelson  by  courtesy  of  Barnum  &  J^hn  E.  Cullen.  Baltimore.  Md..  News;  Edgar 
Bailey-Ringling  Brothers.  D.  Shaw,  Boston.  Mass.,  Advertiser:  Averv 

There  was  also  a  “confidential  demon-  Ma^s.  Jr.,  AVashington.  D.  C..  Times;  Ed- 
straiion  .of  .„i  •  •  »  ward  F.  Stumpf.  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  Times; 

stration  of  television.  VV.  A.  Kelsey,  Meriden.  CoHn.;  Journal;  Lee 

*Jie  gyest  list  follows:  Ettleson.  New  York.  N.  Y..  Americ.in. 

Mrses  Strauss,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Times  Star; 
T  N.  Heiskell.  Little  Rock.  Ark..  Gazette: 
K.  .A.  Fn^el  Little  Rock  Democrat:  T,e«e  Ell- 
maker,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  News:  Major  John  S. 


W 


W 


...  Chapin,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
I-afe  A’oung,  Ir.,  Des  Moines,  la., 
L  E.  White.  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  Star. 
\\  (M  ilson.  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Messenger; 
E.  (iuthrie.  Muncie,  Ind..  Star;  t).  G. 
ws.  New  London,  Conn.,  Day. 
er  .A.  Connolly,  New  Haven.  Conn..  Reg- 
,  L.  B.  Tobin.  Lincoln,  Neb,  Star;  Col. 
(.TOrge  A.  Sweeney,  Pueblo.  (Nilo.,  Chieftain; 
(  harles  C.  Maes,  Houston,  Tex.,  Post  Dispatch; 
Marco  Morrew,  Topeka.  Kan..  Capital;  M.  R. 
w  Duhuque,  la..  Telegraph;  Henry  W. 
Marshall.  Lafavette.  Ind..  Courier  Journal; 
Brainard  Platt,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier  Journal- 
John  H.  Sines,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Times;  M  F 
Hanson.  Duluth.  Minn..  Herald;  V.  H.  Hanson, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  News;  Herbert  S.  Green. 

Te-''-.  Express;  O.  (L  Foellinger, 
H.  VVayne  Ind.,  News  Sentinel;  Joel  H.  Bixbv. 
Muskogee.  Okla.,  Times  Democrat;  Arthur  Rem- 


T  rvoenufsnerg.  »uiiam  v  oiiicr, 

James  C.  Dayton,  Herman  Black,  John  Francis 
Wtylan,  Senator  Capoer.  ‘■enator  Coneland, 
Mayor  Walker.  Hendrik  A'an  T.con,  B.  C. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30 ,  1927 


Reports  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Officers  and  Committees 


r'kN  this  and  following  pages  are  the 
complete  reports  of  the  various  offi¬ 
cers  and  committees  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  this 
week. 


PRESIDENT  BRYAN’S  REPORT 


'pHE  conventionalities  of  the  occasion 
require  me,  as  President,  to  make 
a  few  formal  statements  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  during  the  preceding 
year.  Like  political  platforms,  these  re¬ 
ports  are  necessarily  almost  inevitably  a 
stereotyped  recital  of  routine  work 
which  occasionally  “point  with  pride.” 
And  unless  the  audience  should  think  it 
was  all  plain  sailing,  the  maker  of  a  re¬ 
port  like  this  is,  just  by  the  mere  drama¬ 
tics  of  the  occasion,  obliged  once  or 
twice  “to  view  with  alarm.” 

Even  so,  the  past  year  has  one  or  two 
incidents  that  should  give  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  publishing  business  a 
deeper  sense  of  satisfaction  and  a  higher 
assurance  of  intelligent  co-operation  than 
this  organization  has  had  for  many  years 
m  the  past.  Though  this  advance  has 
occurred  during  my  incumben^,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  referring  to  it,  because 
I  did  not  do  it.  I  am  just  a  herald  of 
achievement.  As  has  been  said,  others 
have  labored,  and  we  have  gathered  the 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

For  some  time  your  Board  has  been 
working  on  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  recasting  the  basis  of  dues.  At  a 
meeting  last  April  the  general  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Dues  was  adopted,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  was  authorized 
to  adjust  the  basis  witli  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  full 
equality  for  all  members.  This  has  been 
done,  with  general  satisfaction  to  the 
membership. 

Having  gathered  the  sinews  of  _  war. 
the  next  problem  before  the  Association 
was  how  to  use  this  new  power.  The 
first  Fall  meeting,  held  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  W.  Va.,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  S.  E.  Thomason,  was 
an  amazing  success.  Instead  of  having 
a  sketchy  discussion  of  piece-meal  topics, 
the  Association  sat  down  and  heard  ex¬ 
perts  expound  such  vital  problems  as 
those  involved  in  traffic  or  machinery.  It 
was  at  once  apparent  that  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  needed,  and  would  gladly  support, 
two  new  departments.  The  Traffic  De¬ 
partment,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Mathey,  and  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  \\  .  E. 
Wines,  were  therefore  set  up.  These 
departments  were  a  part  of  the  plan  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  had  in  mind 
from  the  beginning,  when  it  undertook 
to  revise  the  basis  of  dues,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  departments,  even  in  the 
short  time  they  have  been  functioning, 
has  amply  justified  their  existence. 

It  can  be  asserted  that  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  has  already,  in  its  brief  exist¬ 
ence,  saved  more  than  its  cost.  .And 
this  is  not  all.  Its  mere  existence,  like 
the  once  celebrated  gun  behind  the  door, 
has  had  a  markedly  salutary  effect  upon 
the  activities  of  railroads  who  were  i>ro- 
posing  new  advances.  Valuable  as  this 
Department  has  already  proved  to  he. 
it  can  be  rendered  even  more  useful  if 
the  members  will  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  this  Department  is 
here  in  New  York,  and  is  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members,  and  should 
be  consulted  and  used  by  the  members. 
If  matters  that  are  called  to  the  notice 
of  the  Traffic  Department  refiuirc  cor¬ 
rective  action,  that  Department  will  do 
its  best  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
change.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  done,  the  Department  will  advise 
the  member  that  further  activities  wotild 
he  useless. 


Young  as  it  is,  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  has  likewise  proved  its  value 
and  importance.  If  it  had  nothing  else 
to  its  credit,  the  monograph  on  dry  mats 
would  have  demonstrated  the  potentiality 
of  this  Department  for  the  service  of 
the  Association.  The  motivating  idea 
behind  the  creation  of  this  Department 
was  to  collect  and  tabulate  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  members  the  wisdom  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  other  members.  Instead 
of  giving  the  member  the  bare  chance 


of  stumbiing  on  some  other  member  who 
might  know  the  ajiswer  to  his  problem, 
tin's  Department  was  conceived  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  gather,  codify  and 
make  available  the  experience  of  all 
members  in  the  .Association  for  the  bene- 
;lt  of  the  other  members.  A  really  amaz¬ 
ing  number  of  queries  have  already  been 
handled  through  this  Department  cover¬ 
ing  subjects  such  as  protection  of  con¬ 
crete  floors,  the  proper  height  of  bases, 
relative  advantage  of  12  and  121^2  em 
columns,  legibility  of  type  iaces,  paste 
'  ll  dry  mats,  and  numberless  questions 
about  matrix  rollers,  press  blankets, 
jiaper  breaks,  press  room  troubles,  paper 
hoists,  and  a  AockI  of  similar  inquiries. 

Of  course,  the  Manager  of  this  De- 
[lartment,  Mr.  Wines,  is  not  omniscient, 
and,  humanly  enough,  neither  are  the 
publishers,  but  an  immense  amount  of 
lost  motion  can  be  taken  up  through  this 
Department,  and  with  each  passing  year 
its  records,  its  experience  and  its  value 
to  the  membership  will  increase  in  geo¬ 
metrical  ratio. 

The  past  year  has  been  singularly  free 
from  labor  troubles,  and  has  been 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Harvey  J. 
Kelly,  who  is  Oiairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee.  “Wisdom,”  once 
remarked  King  Solomon,  “is  profitable 
to  direct.”  It  would  he  hard  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  wisdom  Mr.  Kelly  has 
brought  to  his  Department :  and  now 
that  we  look  back  upon  what  he  has 
done,  it  all  .seems  so  simple,  that  we 
wonder  why  it  was  not  done  before. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Kelly  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task  of  codifying  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  eighteen  years,  thus  making  the 
various  decisions  and  problems  of  everv 
negotiation  available  to  the  members  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Even  of  more  important  and  spectacu¬ 


lar  value  has  been  the  studies  in  the  scale 
analysis  and  survey  of  living  costs  and 
wages,  which  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prepared.  .These  analyses 
have  been  furnished  to  over  150  mem¬ 
bers,  and  in  every  case  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  has  received  imme¬ 
diate  and  grateful  thanks  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  so  assisted.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  the  membership  at 
large  to  remember  to  use  the  office  at 
Indianapolis  as  their  liaison  with  the  I. 


T.  U.  The  latter  organization  has  a 
president,  four  members  of  the  executive 
council,  witli  a  statistical  department,  a 
corps  of  assistants,  and  twenty-five  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  field.  To  deal  with 
'o  formidable  and  intelligent  a  body  of 
negotiators  would  be  an  impossible  task 
for  an  untrained  and  an  uninformed  pub¬ 
lisher.  .And  when  skill  and  experience 
can  be  had  by  our  membership  for  the 
asking,  it  is  a  piece  of  unwisdom  amount¬ 
ing  to  stupidity  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  such  assistance. 

.\t  the  last  Convention  it  was  reported 
by  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  .\rbitration  Contracts, 
that  he  liad  negotiated  a  contract  which 
had  been  tentatively  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  his  Committee  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  I.  T.  L'.  This  con¬ 
tract  was  approved  by  the  Convention, 
with  reservations  providing  for  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  contract  in  several  minor 
details.  Shortly  atter  the  -April  Conven¬ 
tion,  our  Committee  met  with  President 
Lynch  and  the  A’ice-Prcsulent  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  I.  T.  I'.,  to  consider  the 
modifications  suggested  by  our  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  Typographical  Union’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  presented  no  objection  to 
the  changes  which  we  had  su.ggestcxl,  but. 
to  the  surprise  of  our  Committee,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lynch  insisted  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  tentative  agreement  should  be 
changed  by  insertion  of  the  provisions 
of  those  clauses  of  the  old  International 
.Agreement  which  provided  for  the  de¬ 
termination  in  advance  of  arbitrable  mat¬ 
ters  on  local  arbitrations.  Our  Commit¬ 
tee  refused  to  make  this  change. 

Last  summer.  President  Lynch  was 
defeated  for  re-election,  by  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  was  succeeded  as 
President  by  former  President  Howard. 
President  Lynch’s  four  associates  of  the 
Executive  Cornrriittee  of  the  I.  T.  U. 


were  re-elected.  After  the  election,  and 
before  the  1.  T.  U.’s  Convention  in  Den¬ 
ver  last  Fall,  Mr.  Thomason  had  two 
meetings  wiA  President  Lynch,  but 
President  Lynch  refused  to  recede  from 
his  insistence  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
tentative  agreement  be  changed.  At  the 
present  time,  with  the  President  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  a  member  of  one  political  fac¬ 
tion  of  that  organization,  and  its  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  members  of  another  fac¬ 
tion,  there  appears  to  be  no  hope  that 
the  Union’s  officials  will  ratify  the 
agreement  as  tentatively  approved  by  its 
representatives  and  our  own. 

The  growth  of  the  work  in  the  New 
York  Office,  and  its  services  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  large,  have  continued  during 
the  past  year  under  the  efficient  and 
courteous  management  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
B.  Palmer  and  his  highly  trained  staff. 

The  Departments  of  Traffic  and  Me¬ 
chanics  have  been  housed  at  270  Madison 
Avenue,  and  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Association  is  now  under  one 
roof. 

The  thanks  of  the  entire  Association 
are  due  to  the  Postal  Committee  and  its 
amazingly  efficient  and  active  Chairman. 
Mr.  Jerome  D.  Barnum.  It  is  true  that 
no  change  in  postal  legislation  has  been 
actually  made,  but  Mr.  Barnum’s  ac¬ 
tivity  and  insistence  have  jolted  even  the 
Post  Office  Committee  of  Congress  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry  as  a 
whole  has  been  singled  out  for  legisla¬ 
tive  oppression  that  was  incredibly  stu¬ 
pid,  if  it  was  not  deliberately  punitive. 
No  more  interest  or  vivid  statement  will 
he  made  at  this  Convention  than  that 
involved  in  the  report  of  the  Postal 
Committee. 

The  Open  Shop  Department  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  valuable  functioning  in  that  it 
always  has  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  the  names  of  men  who  can  be  called 
on  in  an  emergency.  It  further  func¬ 
tions  in  an  administrative  capacity,  per¬ 
forming  for  publishers  who  do  not  de¬ 
sire  Union  contracts  the  same  sort  of 
work  that  is  done  for  the  Union  offices 
throu.gh  the  activities  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee. 

For  more  than  a  year  this  .Association 
has  been  a  defendant  in  a  vexatious,  un¬ 
justifiable  and  preposterous  case  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mem- 
liers  .generally  are  aware  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  convict  this 
.\ssociation  of  a  violation  of  Federal  sta¬ 
tutes  against  unfair  competition  and  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

There  is  no  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  individually  who  is  conscious  of  any 
such  alleged  dereliction,  and  for  the 
Hoard  it  can  be  stated  categorically  that 
so  far  from  entering  into  any  such  con- 
siiiracy  or  agreement  the  Association  has 
on  the  contrary  steadfastly  avoided  any 
such  course  of  action. 

But  in  spite  of  conscious  rectitude  on 
our  part  it  is  due  to  the  Convention  to 
point  out  that  this  proceeding  involves 
the  possibility  of  judgments  being  en¬ 
tered  which  in  the  absence  of  legal  de¬ 
fense  on  our  part  may  result  in  deci¬ 
sions  being  made  and  findings  being  en¬ 
forced  that  will  almost  certainly  result 
in : 

1.  The  dissolution  of  the  agency 
system. 

2.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  agents’  com¬ 
mission  and  the  removal  of  all  differ¬ 
ences  between  local  and  national  rates. 

3  The  ultimate  censorship  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  a  government  bureau. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Radii)  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Walter  .A.  Stron.g  has  been  of  great 
service  to  those  members  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  which  have  a  personal  or  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  the  field  of  Radio 
broadcasting. 

Never  in  its  career  of  usefulness  has 
the  Committee  on  Printing  Trades 
Schools  given  a  more  imp-'etsi' e  record 
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of  services.  Especially  valuable  is  the 
lie,  elopment  of  the  new  school  for  photo 
engraving.  I  direct  your  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  statements  that  will  be  made 


Mr.  E.  H.  Baker,  Chairman  of  the  tion  to  the  best  methtid  by  which  a  bet-  wtirkine  on  the  preiiar.ition  oi  a  formal 

Committee  on  National  Eorest  Re-  ter  adiustmeiit  could  be  brought  about.  c«im]>l.iint  to  be  lilecl  in  their  l)ehalf  with 

sources  are  highly  stimulating.  It  i.s  pleasing  to  report  that  one  of  the  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 

As  all  the  reports  will  be  submitted  newsprint  companies  located  in  Xew  York  the  New  York  State  Commission.  Of 


by  Mr.  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Chairman  of  in  printed  form  I  take  the  liberty  of  State  has  now  filed  a  complaint  with  the  course,  in  an  adjustment  of  this  sort,  it 

this  Committee.  urging  that  these  researches  into  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  which  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  car- 

The  report  of  the  Paper  Committee  various  branches  of  the  publishing  busi-  they  attack  the  existence  of  this  large  riers  voluntarily  to  reduce  tlieir  rates, 

gives  the  statistics  and  opinions  of  that  ness  be  read  and  considered  by  the  blanket  and  are  asking  that  it  be  broken  and  resort  to  the  regulating  bodies. 


gives  the  statistics  and  opinions  of  that  ness  be  re; 
able  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  membership, 
of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams. 

The  investigations  and  suggestions  of 


John  Stew’.\rt  Bry.\n, 
President. 


up  and  lower  rates  established  from  New  therefore,  becomes  necessary.  In  the 
N'ork  State  than  apply  from  Maine  and  event  of  a  successful  termination  (which 


other  points  further  distant.  Your  traffic 
department  will  intervene  in  this  com¬ 
plaint  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
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At  the  Annual  Convention  held  in  New  concern  to  all  of  us  and  is  a  situation 
York,  April.  1926.  authority  was  which  must  be  carefully  watched,  so  that 
given  for  the  establishment  ot  a  I  rattic  when  the  time  comes  we  may  be  prepared 


Department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Your  Committee,  after  thoroughly  can 


to  resist  strongly  any  attempt  to  place  a 
further  freight  rate  burden  on  the  pub- 


vassing  the  field,  selected  Mr.  W.  J.  hshmg  industry. 

Mathey  as  manager  of  the  new  depart-  The  continuing  shift  of  production  ot 
ment.  Mr.  Mathey  had  been  connected  newsprint  from  the  United  States  into 
with  the  Freight  Traffic  Department  of  Canada  makes  the  problem  of  equitable 


the  Erie  Railroad  for  about  twenty  years, 
latterly  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Gen- 


rates  from  Canada  one  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  to  our  membership.  There  is 


eral  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  rates  one  particular  angle  of  this  question 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  is  viewed  by  us  with  a  good  deal 
matters.  of  apprehension,  and  that  is  the  question 

He  assumed  his  duties  with  the  A.  N.  of  jurisdiction.  In  several  recent  com- 
P.  A.  September  1,  1926.  Appended  plaints  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
hereto  is  his  report  for  the  period  from  Commission  involving  the  reasonableness 
September  1,  1926,  to  March  15,  1927,  of  rates  on  paper  from  Canada  to  the 
which  speaks  for  itself  and  your  com-  United  States,  the  Canadian  carriers  have 
mittee  has  no  comments  to  offer  thereon,  taken  the  position  that  the  Interstate 
except  to  point  out  that  the  department  Commerce  Commission  had  no  jurisdic- 
has  already  achieved  substantial  results  tion  and  refused  to  comply  with  orders 
for  the  membership,  and,  in  the  short  of  the  Commission  affecting  such  rates. 


time  of  its  existence,  has  clearly  demon-  The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
strated  its  value.  consistently  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction. 

In  its  last  report,  made  to  the  1926  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  that  portion 


The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has 

consistently  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  to 


Annual  Convention,  your  committee  com  of  the  haul  performed  in  this  country, 
mented  on  the  general  investigation  of  However,  the  Commission  has  in  recent 
freight  rates  initiated  by  the  Interstate  cases  invited  a  test  before  the  Supreme 
Commerce  Commission  under  the  terms  Court  and  there  are  now  several  cases  of 
of  the  Hoch-Smith  Bill.  This  bill,  it  will  this  nature  on  their  way  to  that  tribunal, 
be  recalled,  directs  the  Commission  to  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  in 
make  a  survey  of  the  rate  situation  with  favor  of  the  carriers  (and  many  good 


co-operate  with  the  complainants. 


i'  strongly  indicated),  it  will  not  only  be 
Ilf  benefit  to  the  New  York  publishers 
liut  also  to  the  publishers  throughout  the 
entire  Eastern  Seaboard  territory,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  this  department  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  over  $500,000  per 
annum. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important 
adjustments  with  which  the  department 
is  now  confronted,  but  there  are  many 
other  matters  which  also  have  been  taken 
up  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 
.\  few  of  the  more  important  are  as 
follows ; 

1st — The  question  of  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  newspaper.s  in  baggage 
service  is  one  which  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  for  some  time  past,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  rates  in  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and 
the  ^lississippi  River.  The  situation  has 
been  that  there  have  been  various  bases 
of  rates  existing  on  the  various  carriers, 
•jenerally  speaking,  in  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Chicago  and  St.  Lx)uis, 
the  rates  have  been  00c  per  100  pounds 
except  that  the  Baltimore  &  (Dhio  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  have  rates  of  50c. 
Certain  papers  in  Ohio  took  up  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  the  question 
of  reducing  rates  on  its  line  from  60c  to 
That  line  had  a  rate  of  60c  apply¬ 
ing  on  its  line  west  of  Buffalo  whereas 
cast  of  Buffalo  the  rates  were  on  a  30c 
basis,  except  New  York  City  in  which 
case  the  rate  was  60c. 

That  carrier,  to  meet  the  competition  of 


2nd — Rates  on  newsprint  to  the  South,  the  B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania,  offered  to 
The  carriers  have  not  as  yet  announced  make  a  uniform  rate  of  50c  over  its 
the  new  figures  which  they  intend  to  pub-  entire  line  except  from  New  York  City, 
lish  from  Eiastern  United  States  and  This  would  have  meant  a  reduction  of 
C  anadian  points  into  Southern  territory  10c  per  100  pounds  in  its  rates  west  of 
following  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Buffalo  but  an  advance  of  20c  per  100 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  Southern  pounds  in  New  York  State  or  an  in- 


the  idea  of  lightening  the  freight  burden  lawyers  believe  it  will  be  obliged  to  do  «-onimerce  commission  in  tne  soutnern  pounas  in  New  lork  sta^  or  an  m- 
on  agriculture  which  means,  of  course,  so)  it  will,  with  the  decreasing  supply  of  ‘^lass  rate  investigation.  \our  (^epar  -  crease  of  per  cent  Certain  erther 


that  any  reductions  made  for  the  benefit  paper  available  in  the  United  States,  place 
of  agriculture  will  of  necessity  result  in  the  publishers  at  the  mercy  of  the  Cana- 
higher  rates  on  other  traffic.  In  order  to  d'an  carriers.  This  is  a  situation  which 
facilitate  the  work,  the  Commission  has  merits  considerable  thought  by  all  of  us. 
adopted  the  policy  of  dividing  its  investi-  Perhaps  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  a 
gation  into  separate  sections,  each  one  treaty  between  the  United  States  ajid 
dealing  with  one  commodity.  Thus  far,  Canada  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
grain,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  furniture  commission  to  have  jurisdiction  over  in- 
and  petroleum  have  been  segregated  and  ternational  rates,  or  by  agreernent  be- 
hearings  assigned.  While,  up  to  the  pres-  tween  the  I.  C.  C.  and  the  Canadian  Rail- 
ent  time,  no  definite  announcement  has  way  Board.  In  any  event,  some  plan  will 


been  made  as  to  paper,  it  is  strongly  have  to  be  worked  out  to  solve  this  dilfi-  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  are  out  of  line 
rumored  in  various  quarters  that  paper  ctilty.  as  compared  with  other  rates.  The  mat-  forts  have  borne  fruit  because,  effec- 

will  soon  be  put  on  the  list  because  of  E.  M.  Antrim,  Giairniar.  ter  was  taken  up  with  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  tive  April  1,  practically  all  of  the  lines 

the  belief  in  certain  circles  that  the  rate  A.  R.  Michenfr.  H.  Railroad  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  in  so-called  Central  Passenger  Associa- 

structiire  on  paper  is.  as  a  general  propo-  Wm.  L.  aIcI.e.nx.  1r.,  ‘*t  3>i  amicable  adjustment  but  that  car-  tion  territory  reduced  their  rates  from 

sition,  too  low.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  S.  E.  Thom.vson.  rier  has  declined  to  make  any  reductions  €fk  to  50c  per  lOO  pounds  which  will 

on  the  ground  of  poverty.  Recommenda-  mean  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 

- - - tion  has  therefore  been  made  to  the  New  the  membership.  At  the  same  time  the 

England  members  that  a  formal  coin-  carriers  operating  east  of  Buffalo  have 

&  m.nk.11  T  k  rr.*  plaint  be  brought  seeking  a  reduction  in  agreed  to  postpone  the  advance  in  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  the  rates  and  the  department  is  now  New  York  State  rates  pending  oppor- 

TDACnr'  miAKTAr'CD  awaiting  the  result  of  a  canvass  of  the  timity  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 

1  KAr r  11^  IVL/VINAOLK  .New  England  members  which  has  been  the  subject  with  the  publishers.  It  is 

undertaken  through  the  New  England  hoped  that  the  department  may  be  suc- 

_ _ _ _ Publishers  Association  to  determine  the  cessfiil  not  only  in  blocking  the  advance 

-  .  ,  ,  .  sentiment  of  the  members  as  to  joining  but  also  in  securing  a  further  reduction 

pOLLOWTNG  is  a  report  of  the  ac-  interest  to  the  members  which  require  in-  in  this  complaint.  If  the  complaint  is  in  the  rates  west  of  Buffalo,  particularly 

tivities  of  the  Traffic  Department  vestigation  and  adjustment,  it  has  not  brought  and  your  department  is  success-  for  the  shorter  distances.  It  is  to  he 

since  its  inception  Sept.  I,  1926.  been  possible  to  begin  work  on  all  of  ful.  it  will  mean  a  saving,  roughly,  of  hoped  that  ultimately  reduction  may  be 

When  the  department  first  began  to  them,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro-  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  per  year.  secured  from  the  present  5()c  rates  now 

function  it  was  necessary  to  secure  from  ceed  with  the  idea  of  first  tackling  the  4th— Rates  on  newsprint  paper  to  New  imposed  on  the  traffic  in  the  State  of 

all  of  the  members  certain  information  most  flagrant  maladjustments  and  those  York  City.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Pennsylvania. 

which  would  assist  the  departmeiff  '•a  which  involved  the  largest  savings  of  important  adjustments  from  a  monetary  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  credit  for 
analysis  of  the  traffic  situation.  For  this  money.  standpoint  with  which  your  department  securing  the  reduction  on  the  New  York 

purpose  a  questionnaire  was  ^epared_  In  me  report  to  the  fall  convention  in  ],as  to  deal.  The  annual  consumption  of  Central  Railroad  belongs  largely  to  G.  M. 

and  sent  to  members  Sept  7.  The  re-  French  Lick,  last  November,  your  traffic  newsprint  paper  bv  members  in  Greater  Rogers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


ment  is  keeping  in  close  touch  will*  this  lines  operating  between  Buffalo  and  New 

situation  and  at  an  opportune  time  will  York  also  have  30c  rates  and  the  car- 

endeavor  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  riers  decided  to  make  all  of  the  rates 
of  the  rates  which  at  present  are  in  a  .sOc.  In  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
rather  chaotic  condition.  State  Publishers  .Association,  this  de- 

3rd — Rates  on  newsprint  to  points  in  partment  protested  against  any  such 
New  England.  Considerable  time  has  drastic  advance  being  made  in  the  New 

also  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  this  situ-  A  ork  State  rates  and  at  the  same  time 

ation  and  as  a  result  the  conclusion  has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  carriers 
been  reached  that  the  rates  to  points  in  the  justice  of  making  the  reduction  west 
New  England,  particularly  to  points  on  of  Buffalo. 

the  New  Haven  Railroad,  are  out  of  line  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  these  ef- 


from  $50,000  to  $75,000  per  year. 


secured  from  the  present  50c  rates  now 


.  .  standpoint  with  which  your  department  securing  the  reduction  on  the  New  York 

In  me  report  to  the  fall  convention  in  ],as  to  deal.  The  annual  consumption  of  Central  Railroad  belongs  largely  to  G.  M. 


and  sent  to  members  Sept.  7.  The  re-  French  Lick,  last  November,  your  traffic  newsprint  paper  bv  members  in  (Greater  Rogers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
questionnaire  was  very  manager  mentioned  several  matters  which  Xew  York  will  run  over  500,(100  tons,  who  initiated  the  proposition  with  the 

pati^ing  and  of  the  total  membership  were  receiving  first  attention.  Brief  com-  Most  of  this  paper  comes  from  points  in  New  York  Central  officials  and  carried 

*<5  resiwnd  up  to  this  ment  as  to  their  present  status  follows:  Xew  York  State  and  Eastern  Canada,  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 

members  which  have  not  1st  Rates  on  newsprint  to  points  in  Tiie  rates  assessed  on  these  shipments,  it  The  special  committee  of  the  New  York 

returned  the  completed  questionnaire  are  the  territory  between  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh  is  believed,  have  been  and  are  altogether  State  Publishers  Association,  consisting 

j  IS  es-  and  the  Mississippi  River.  As  explained  too  high  and  out  of  line  as  compared  of  Messrs.  Barnum,  Butler,  (lannett  and 

inf  department  have  complete  ny  the  chairrnan  in  his  remarks  at  pre-  with  rates  for  similar  distances  and  under  Hecox,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 

in  to  the  various  items  listed  yious  conventions,  the  rates  from  all  pro-  similar  circumstances  in  other  sections  of  securing  postponement  of  the  proposed 

e  questionnaire.  points  between  Espanola,  C)nt..  and  the  country.  Much  time  has  been  de-  advance  in  New  York  State. 

nHi>«  fo®  individual  re-  Nyoodland,  Me.,  to  the  territory  in  ques-  voted  to  making  an  analysis  of  these  Negotiations  are  under  way  with  the 

mva’  enabled  to  dis-  ti<m  are  the  same  regardless  of  the  vast  rates  and  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  lines  operating  west  of  (Thicago  and  cer- 

atiil  ft  in  distances.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  $1.00  per  ton  would  tain  lines  in  the  South  to  secure  reduc- 

iin  fn  them  have  already  been  taken  that  lower  rates  are  warranted  from  the  be  warranted.  Your  department’s  findings  tions  in  the  baggage  rates  in  those  ter- 

estern  section  of  that  rate  blanket  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  interested  ritories. 

'vniie  there  are  many  traffic  matters  of  the  department  has  been  giving  considera-  members  in  New  A'ork  City  and  it  is  2nd -The  department  was  successful  in 
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securing  a  favorable  decision  from  the  carriers  for  a  reduction  in  the  L.  C.  L.  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Corn- 

New  York  State  Commision  and  the  rates  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  terri-  merce  Commission  attacking  the  present 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  con-  tories.  ratings  in  Eastern  and  Western  terri- 


available  to  other  members  upon  request. 
Another  reason  such  inquiries  are  wel¬ 
come  is  that  they  furnish  clues  as  to  mat- 


nection  with  proposed  advance  in  bag-  Another  matter  in  which  this  depart-  tories.  The  department  intervened  at  the  ters  that  are  of  interest,  and  in  many  cases 

gage  rates  by  the  Olean,  Bradford  &  Sal-  ment  was  able  to  be  of  considerable  as-  hearing,  which  was  held  on  March  12  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  is  of 

amanca  Railway  which  line  attempted  sistance  to  members  was  in  connection  order  to  assist  the  manufacturers  in  an  such  general  interest  or  fundamental  im- 

to  raise  its  rates  from  35c  to  50c  pei  with  a  recent  attempt  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  endeavor  to  secure  reductions  which  will,  portance  as  to  suggest  profitable  fields 

100  pounds  with  a  minimum  charge  of  &  H.  K.  K.  to  coerce  the  trucking  com-  in  a  great  many  cases,  accrue  to  our  for  the  extension  of  the  department’s  ac- 


15c  per  bundle.  This  increase 


panies  in  New  York  to  set  a  minimum  membership,  particularly  the  smaller  tivity. 


lowed  to  go  into  effect  would  have  meant  figure  below  which  they  would  not  con-  papers  which  buy  ink  in  L.  C.  L.  lots. 


number  of  letters  have  been  re- 


additional  charges  to  members  of  ap-  tract  with  the  New  York  City  publishers.  Other  matters  have  come  up  during  the  ceived  relating  to  topics  directly  connected 
proximately  $1,500  per  annum.  The  matter  reached  the  stage  where  the  past  six  months  in  which  it  was  neces-  with  printing,  or  it  might  be  more  spe- 

1st— The  department  has  secured  a  re-  carrier  served  notice  on  the  trucking  sary  for  your  traffic  department  to  ap-  cific  to  say  quality  of  printing.  These  in¬ 
duction  of  $1.70  per  ton  in  the  rate  on  company  that,  unless  it  would  agree  to  pear  at  public  hearings  before  various  quiries  open  up  a  vast  field  of  investiga- 
newsprint  paper  from  New  York  State  establish  this  minimum  charge,  it  (the  freight  associations  to  protect  the  inter-  tion  as  to  the  physical  properties  of  paper 
to  Roanoke,  Va.  This  will  mean  a  saving  trucking  company)  would  lose  its  con-  ests  of  the  membership.  One  of  these  and  the  relations  existing,  or  which  should 


1st — The  department  has  secured  a  re-  carrier  served  notice  on  the  trucking  sary  for  your  traffic  department  to  ap- 
duction  of  $1.70  per  ton  in  the  rate  on  company  that,  unless  it  would  agree  to  pear  at  public  hearings  before  various 
newsprint  paper  from  New'  York  State  establish  this  minimum  charge,  it  (the  freight  associations  to  protect  the  inter- 


to  our  members  at  that  point  of  approxi-  tract  with  the  carrier.  If  this  at-  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New 
mately  $2,500  per  annum,  and  in  addi-  tempt  had  been  successful,  it  would  have  England  lines  to  increase  rates  on  paper 
tion  thereto  the  carriers  have  promised  meant  additional  trucking  costs  for  mern-  winding  cores  within  the  New  England 
to  submit  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  bers  in  the  City  of  New  York  of  approxi-  territory.  Another  dealt  with  the  pro- 
Commission  an  application  to  refund  the  mately  $20,000  per  year.  However,  in  posed  amendement  of  the  classification 
excess  charges  collected  since  Oct.  1,  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  the  New  with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  bun- 
1924,  which  will  amount  to  more  than  York  publishers,  the  department  succeed-  dling  shipments  of  old  newspapers  and 
$6,000.  cd  in  having  the  New  Haven  Railroad  scrap  paper. 

2nd — A  reduction  has  been  secured  of  temporarily  withdraw  its  notice  and  it  is  In  addition  to  these  major  activities, 


2nd — A  reduction  has  been  secured  of  temporarily  withdraw  its  notice  and  it  is 
70c  per  ton  in  the  rate  from  Glens  F'alls  hoped  that  it  will  not  again  be  revived, 
and  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  into  Middletown,  Effective  Dec.  1  the  service  of  audit- 


rinth,  N.  Y.,  into  Middletown,  Effective  Dec.  1  the  service  of  audit-  ters  looking  to  the  protection  of  members, 
which  will  save  a  member  at  ing  freight  bills  for  our  members  was  the  details  of  which  will  be  omitted  here. 


was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New  exist,  between  ink  and  paper  in  order  to 
England  lines  to  increase  rates  on  paper  j^ake  possible  the  production  of  a  satis- 
wmdmg  cores  within  the  New  England  factorily  printed  newsi)aper.  One  specific 
territory.  Another  dealt  with  the  pro-  subject  which  has  appeared  several  times 
posed  amendement  of  the  classification  „i  correspondence  is  the  covering  power 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  bun-  of  ink,  or  to  put  it  more  concretely,  how 
dhng  shipments  of  old  newspapers  and  nuich  ink  should  be  required  to  print 
scr^ap  paper.  _  some  definite  number  of  i>ages.  Another 

In  addition  to  these  major  activities,  point  in  connection  with  printing  which 
It  has  also  handletl  numerous  other  mat-  has  been  brought  up  is  the  annoying  and 


that  point  approximately  $250  per  an-  established,  and  for  the  months  of  De-  Summing  up  the  situation,  experience 
iiuni.  ceniber,  January  and  Eebruary  7,100  up  to  the  present  seems  to  indicate  clear- 

3rd — The  department  has  also  secured  freight  bills  were  audited,  and  71  claims  ly  that  the  field  for  doing  constructive 
the  promise  of  a  reduction  in  the  rates  for  overcharge  and  reparation,  many  of  work  for  members  in  traffic  matters  is 
from  the  same  New  York  points  into  which  have  already  been  collected,  were  practically  unlimited.  .\s  yet  the  sur- 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  of  50c  per  ton  which  filed  with  the  carriers.  _  face  has  been  barely  scratched  and  it  is 

will  undoubtedly  become  effective  in  the  The  question  of  rates  on  printing  ink  firmly  believed  that  at  the  next  Conven- 
near  future.  in  less  than  carloads  has  also  been  re-  tion,  a  more  substantial  record  of  ac- 

4th — A  reduction  has  also  been  ob-  ceiving  our  attention.  The  National  .As-  complishment  can  be  submitted, 
tained  of  .SOc  per  ton  in  the  rate  from  sociation  of  Printing  Ink  Makers  has  W.  J.  M.vthey,  Alanager. 


for  overcharge  and  reparation,  many  of  work  for  members  in  traffic  matters  is 
which  have  already  been  collected,  were  practically  unlimited.  .As  yet  the  sur- 
liled  with  the  carriers.  face  has  been  barely  scratched  and  it  is 

The  question  of  rates  on  printing  ink  firmly  believed  that  at  the  next  Conven- 
in  less  than  carloads  has  also  been  re-  tion,  a  more  substantial  record  of  ac- 


Ottawa,  (.an.,  to  Brockton  Mass.,  which  -  ^  standard  thickness  for  electrotyjxjs  and 

means  a  saving  ot  about  per  annum  _  other  plate  matter  sent  out  bv  advertis- 

to  one  member  at  that  point.  REPORT  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE  ing  agencies.  This  undertaking  is  the 

In  addition  the  traffic  department  has  outgrowth  of  an  inquiry  received  from  a 

preseiued  to  the  carriers  numerous  other  - ^ ^ -  member.  That  a  standard  thickness  of 

individual  cases  ot  misalignmen  s  in  rppjjr  niechanical  department,  which  consulting  newspaper  engineer,  having  no  electrotypes,  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
rates  and  in  some  cases  has  secured  1  ♦u.v - - a  base  of  .stand.arH  fipicrhi  U 


prevalent  disposition  of  ink  to  strike 
through  the  paper  and  show  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side.  Touching  on  these  matters  the 
<lepartment  has  had  some  slight  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  M’ashinglon  and  has  obtained  from  it, 
and  also  from  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  some 
publications  containing  technical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  testing  of  paper  and  ink. 

Another  important  matter  which  has 
engaged  attention  is  that  of  establishing 
a  standard  thickness  for  electrotyjxjs  and 
other  plate  matter  sent  out  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  This  undertaking  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  inquiry  received  from  a 
member.  That  a  standard  thickness  of 


promises  of  reduction  while  in  others  it 
is  still  negotiating.  The  principal  cases 
of  this  nature  are  rates  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  into  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico  iwints,  and  rates  from  New  A'ork 
State  producing  points  into  Albany  and 
other  points  in  that  vicinity. 

In  the  report  of  the  traffic  committee 
submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
April,  reference  was  made  to  the  en- 
•deavors  of  the  carriers  to  alter  the  de¬ 
scription  of  cores.  This  proposition  was 
revived  last  Fall.  Your  traffic  manager 
appeared  at  several  meetings  of  the  class¬ 
ification  committee  and  an  agreement  with 
the  carriers  has  been  reached  for  a  de¬ 
scription  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
enabling  the  carriers  to  rectify  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  situation  with  which  they 
were  confronted,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  result  in  no  increased  charges  to 
the  newspaper  publishers. 

In  that  same  report  reference  was 
made  to  the  question  of  proper  rates  on 
carload  shipments  of  paper  winding 
cores.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  based  on  a 
complaint  of  certain  publishers,  ordered 
the  establishment  of  the  sixth  class  rates 
from  a  few  specific  points  but  this  de¬ 
cision  did  not  apply  to  points  in  Canada. 
In  October  of  last  year  this  department 
took  up  with  various  carriers  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  voluntary  reductions 
based  on  the  newsprint  rates  applicable 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  has  met  with 


was  authorized  by  this  convention  one  interested  collateral  affiliations,  although  a  base  of  standard  height,  is  something 


year  ago,  and  which,  with  the  new  traf-  there  are  men  of  ability  associated  with  to  t>e  desired,  needs  no  argument.  Such 
fic  department,  has  been  inaugurated  as  the  various  newspaper  equipment  manu-  a  standard  would  be  of  advantage  both 
the  result  of  the  increased  funds  now  facturing  companies.  .As  in  building  any  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  adver- 


available  to  our  .Association,  came  into 
actual  being  in  November  last,  under  the  foundation,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  tnk  rollers  and  press  blankets  are 
management  of  W.  E.  Wines,  who  at  that  we  have  built  well  what  w'e  have  done.  subjects  concerning  which  considerable 
time  was  associated  with  the  Extension  .As  the  structure  rises  it  must  be,  interest  has  been  manifested  and  which 
Work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  first  of  all,  efficient  and  wholly  adequate  h^ve  appeared  with  such  frequency  in 
earlier  in  Mr.  Wines’  experience  he  had  to  the  needs  of  this  association,  but  your  jitters  of  inquiry  as  to  prompt  the  send- 
been  associated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Committee  asks  you  to  remember  that  mg  out  of  a  rather  considerable  number 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  New  York  we  have,  in  the  past  six  months,  made  letters  asking  for  reports  as  to  the 
Times  in  connection  with  their  manufac-  only  a  beginning,  and  your  suggestions  pressmen  in  various  offices 

luring  activities.  for  future  direction  are  requested.  different  sorts  of  rollers  and  blan- 

In  considering  the  accomplishments  of  Your  Committee  will  leave  to  Mr.  .  .  -'Although  much  remains  to  be  done 


facturing  companies.  .As  in  building  any  *9  newspapers  and  to  the  adver 
new  thing,  we  have  had  to  start  at  the  Risers. 


Ink  rollers  and  press  blankets  are 
subjects  concerning  which  considerable 


Times  in  connection  with  their  manufac¬ 
turing  activities. 

In  considering  the  accomplishments  of 
this  new  division  of  our  work  thus  far. 


with  different  sorts  of  rollers  and  blan¬ 
kets.  .Although  much  remains  to  be  done 


it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  your  Com-  has  thus  far  been  accomplished,  and 
mittee  and  Mr.  Wines  have  been  con-  immediate  plans  for  the  future. 


Wines  the  privilege  of  telling  you  what  direction,  nevertheless  considerable 

has  thus  far  been  accomplished,  and  valuable  information,  particularly  with 
immediate  plans  for  the  future.  regard  to  rollers,  has  been  collected  and 


George  M.  Rogers,  Chairman. 

.A.  W.  Fell  John  W.  Park 

Chas.  F.  Hart  Hawley  Quier 

I'.  H.  Keefe  Timothv  Beacoi 


i^ectionable  situation  with  which  they  fronted  with  the  problem  of  creating  a  Gf.<:rge  M.  Rogers,  Chairman.  some  of  it  is  fairly  conclusive. 

£e  conLnS  a^^d  at  the  ^ame  time  wholly  new  thing-with  one  exception.  A.  W.  Fell  John  W.  Park  A  jew  days  ago  a  long  letter  was  re- 

will  result  in  no  increased  charges  to  nowhere  in  this  country,  so  far  as  T  Chas.  F.  Hart  Hawley  Quier  ceived  from  the  business  manager  of  a 

the  newsnaoer  publishers  know,  is  there  what  might  be  termed  a  I'.  H.  Keefe  Timothy  Beacom  we.stern  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  basic 

t  .u  ^  ^  r  weight  of  paper.  He  presented  a  dis- 

In  that  same  report  reference  was  _  t  .u  .  t 

.  .  .1.  .■  r  .  cussion  ot  the  merits  of  the  system  of 

made  to  the  question  of  proper  rates  on  .  c  j 

report  of  the  manager  of  a.  n.  p.  a.  as  compared  with  the  method  of  finding 
,°a’,e  Comm  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  ""S'  "  ““""I,'  .“I,"'. 

complaint  of  certain  publishers,  ordered  LTllTAK  1  1  ,ze.  This  correspondent  supests  that 

the  establishment  of  the  sixth  class  rates  -  ^  matter  worthy  of  attention  and 

from  a  few  snecifir  points  hut  this  de-  investigation  oil  the  part  of  the  .A.  .\. 

rision  did  not  anniv  to  points  in  Canada  'THOSE  of  you  who  attended  the  coii-  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  P.  .A.,  in  which  suggestion  your  manager 

In  October  of  last  deDarM  vention  at  French  Lick  last  Fall  form  of  bulletins  or  circular  letters  which  heartily  concurs. 

took  up  with  various  carriers  the  ques-  may  have  some  recollection  at  my  at-  have  been  delivered  to  you  through  the  Several  letters  have  been  received  bear- 

tion  of  making  voluntary  reductions  E’rnpt  to  discuss  and  vaguely  outline  the  mail.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  ing  upon  such  subjects  as— choice  of  type 

based  on  the  newsprint  rates  applicable  P'^ns  and  aims  of  the  mechanical  de-  devote  any  time  to  these  items  further  faces  for  body  matter;  column  widths; 

in  the  reverse  direction  and  has  met  with  partment.  It  was  a  decidedly  difficult  tban  to  say  that  that  the  bullejin  on  the  and  column  rule  sizes.  Such  inquiries 

a  considerable  measure’of  success.  Rates  task  because  the  Mechanical  Departrnent  dry  mat.  in  particular,  met  with  an  ap-  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pre- 
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on  this  basis  are  now  in  effect  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati.  Negotiations  are  still 
pending  with  carriers  as  to  similar  rates 
from  other  points  where  there  is  a  carload 
movement  of  cores  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  department’s  purpose  will 
be  accomplished.  There  is  no  accurate 
data  as  to  the  amount  of  traffic  involved 
but  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  save  the 
publishers  several  thousands  of  dollars 
per  annum. 

The  department  secured  substantial  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  less  than  carload  core 
rates  for  certain  small  papers  in  .New 
England  coupled  with  a  refund  of  the 
excess  charges  assesserl  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  now  has  before  the  Southern 
and  Western  lines  propositions  for  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  less  than  carload  rates  on 
cores  which,  if  granted,  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  most  of  our  members.  It  is 
intended,  as  s.ion  as  the  carload  rate 
projiosition  is  disposed  of.  to  approach  the 


then  had  no  real  existence.  It  was  little  rarcntly  very  cordial  reception  and  that  pare  a  bulletin  dealing  with  the  items 
more  than  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  requests  for  about  forty  additional  copies  mentioned  and  their  relation  to  the  eco- 
who  sponsored  it,  and  even  those  closest  "ere  sent  in  by  our  members  for  the  use  nomical  utilization  of  white  paper.  It 
to  it  and  most  interested  in  its  success  of  their  various  mechanical  staffs.  may  be  that  such  a  study,  including  a 

had  no  exact  ideas  as  to  how  the  de-  The  dry  mat  bulletin  touched  upon  and  careful  consideration  of  the  factors  in- 
partment  and  its  work  should  be  devel-  di'cussed  briefly  a  matter  of  considerable  volved,  will  point  the  way  to  a  desirable 
oped.  pecuniary  interest  and  importance  to  page  width,  based  on  economic  and 

The  situation  today  is  very  decidedly  newspaper  publishers,  namely,  the  length-  mechanical  conditions.  It  is  rather  gen- 
different.  Not  only  have  we  made  a  real  wise  shrinkage  of  the  dry  mat  and  its  erally  admitted  that  a  standard  page 

start  and  have,  we  hope,  a  few  worth-  relation  to  and  effect  upon  advertising  width  which,  in  turn,  would  permit  stand- 

while  accomplishments  to  our  credit,  but  revenue.  It  was  suggested  in  the  bulletin  ar<l  paper  roll  widths  is  highly  desirable 
(and  this  is  very  much  more  imnortant)  that  a  large  but  possibly  unrecognized  and  that  such  a  standard  would  be  of  ad- 

the  path  along  which  we  should  jiroceed  loss  in  advertising  revenue  may  he  as-  vantage  to  both  publishers  and  paper 

and  the  lines  along  which  the  work  of  sociated  with  the  use  of  dry  mats.  manufacturers. 

the  mechanical  department  should  be  dc-  .Another  service  which  the  mechanical  The  largest  project  of  the  department, 
veloped  are  much  more  clearly  defined,  department  has  been  rendering  to  the  probably  the  most  important  that  has  been 
W^hether  or  not  our  progress  and  ac-  membership  is  the  answering  of  specific  placed  on  its  program,  is  the  investigation 
crmplishments  have  been  satisfactory,  is  inquiries.  I’p  to  the  present  time  nearly  of  news  print  waste.  AA’ork  on  this  pr^ 
left  to  your  decision.  The  membership  ninety  such  inquiries  have  been  received,  ject  has  been  only  recently  inaugurated 
of  this  association  is  loeically  and  right-  These  questions  cover  a  wide  range  of  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
fully  the  final  judge  of  the  measure  of  subjects  and  are  always  welcome.  Each  b  will  never  be  completed  because  news- 
the  success  of  anv  of  the  association’s  inquiry,  after  a  satisfactory  answer  has  print  waste,  like  the  poor,  is  always  with 
deoartmental  activities.  been  obtained  to  it.  adds  something  to  us.  The  reason  for  placing  this_  iiives- 

You  are  all  aware  of  course,  of  the  the  store  of  information  in  the  files  of  tiuation  on  the  program  at  this  time,  in 
activities  of  the  Mechanical  Department  the  department  which  is  immediately  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  iindertakme. 
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is  the  enormous  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved  and  the  very  great  saving  which 
can  be  effected  for  our  publishers  if  the 
work  is  prosecuted  vigorously,  intel¬ 
ligently  and  successfully.  Reports  cover¬ 
ing  various  periods  prior  to  March  1 
have  already  been  received  from  about 
115  of  our  members,  with  promises  that 
a  larger  number  will  report  at  a  later 
date. 

In  the  preliminary  letter  which  was 
sent  out  to  start  this  investigation,  the 
statement  was  made  that  news  print 
waste  cost  members  at  least  $5,000,000 
per  year.  The  total  annual  news  print 
consumption  of  our  membership  is  at 
least  2,500,000  tons.  It  was  assumed  that 
news  print  waste  would  average  5  per 
cent,  or  125,000  tons  per  annum.  A  fair 
average  figure  for  the  cost  of  print  paper 
delivered  in  the  pressroom  is  probably 
not  far  from  $70  per  ton.  If  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  $10  per  ton  is  made  for  the 
re-sale  value  of  the  waste,  the  net  cost  of 
all  paper  wasted  will  be  $60  per  ton.  At 
$60  per  ton  125,000  tons  amounted  to 
$7,500,000.  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  the  waste  percentage  was  reduced 
from  5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  and  its 
net  cost  figured  at  $50  per  ton,  thus 
arriving  at  the  figure  of  $5,000,000.  It  is 
entirely  probable  that  it  exceeds  this 
figure.  This  belief  is  justified  by  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  large  paper  com¬ 
panies  that  the  average  of  total  waste  of 
all  classes  for  twenty-three  publications 
reporting  to  it  during  the  year  1926  is 
4.54  per  cent.  In  evaluating  this  in 
money  this  company  uses  a  figure  of 
$72.50  per  ton. 

To  what  extent  this  waste  can  be  re¬ 
duced  is  of  course  problematical  and  at 
the  present  time  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  is  possible,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  saving  of  $1,000,000  per  year. 
But  even  if  this  may  be  considered  a 
piece  of  wildly  extravagant  optimism  and 
the  figure  be  divided  by  five,  there  is  still 
the  lure  of  a  possible  saving  of  $200,000 
per  year  which  is  certainly  well  worth 
going  after. 

.\n  inspection  of  the  reports  which  have 
been  received  thus  far  furnishes  food  for 
thought  and  even  for  speculation.  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  points  is  the  wide 
variety  and  range  of  the  percentage 
figures  both  for  individual  classifications 
and  for  grand  totals.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  so  low  as  to  raise  reasonable  doubts 
as  to  their  accuracy.  In  this  connection 
a  letter  recentlv  received  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  one  of  the  larger  papers, 
who  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  this  matter  of  news  print 
waste,  is  quoted: 

“Not  from  experience  here  but  from 
talks  I  have  had  with  others  who  are 
interested  in  reducing  waste  figures  to  the 
minimum  I  think  ‘accuracy’  should  be 
stressed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  are  many  in  charge  of  pressrooms 
who  will  give  a  publisher  whatever  waste 
percentage  he  desires.  I  _kno_w  of  a  case 
here  in  this  city  where  this  situation  was 
disclosed  within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be¬ 
come  more  prevalent  as  a  result  of  the 
information  disseminated  by  your  office 
unless  you  will  impress  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  your  work  is  valueless^  unless 
they  insure  accuracy  in  reporting.” 

Upon  examining  the  reported  figures 
a  little  more  in  detail.  _wrapper  waste  is 
found  to  vary  from  .75  per  cent  to  2.50 
per  cent.  These  are  the  extreme  figures, 
but  even  if  left  out  of  consideration  there 
is  still  a  variation  running  all  the  way 
from  1.1  per  cent  to  over  2  per  cent. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  idea  abroad  that 
a  reasonably  heavy  wrapper  is  necessary 
to  properly  protect  the  white  paper  from 
damage,  but  it  would  appear  to  even  a 
casual  observer,  who  devotes  any  thought 
to  the  matter,  that  there  is  not  liable  to 
be  any  good  reason  for  a  100  per  cent 
^’a^^at^on  in  wrapper  weights.  Further¬ 
more,  if  a  heavy  wrapper  is  used  in  order 
to  protect  the  white  paper,  then  it  would 
follow  that  the  papers  reporting  a  high 
percentage  of  wrapper  weight  would 
show  a  low  percentage  of  transit  damage 
and  vice  versa.  But  a  further  inspection 
of  the  figures  discloses  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  between  the  percentage 
of  wrapper  weight  and  the  percentage  of 
transit  damage.  For  example,  a  paper 


reporting  a  wrapper  waste  of  1.89  per 
cent  claims  to  have  transit  damage  of 
only  .06  per  cent,  whereas  a  paper  report¬ 
ing  wrapper  as  2.41  per  cent,  reports 
transit  damage  as  2.36  per  cent.  We  are 
therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  necessity  for  a  heavy  wrapper  to 
protect  the  paper  during  shipment  and 
handling  is  somewhat  a  delusion. 

E.xperience  and  observation,  fortified  by 
the  figures  offered  in  evidence,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  transit  damage  depends 
in  a  much  greater  degree  on  the  care  and 
facilities  employed  in  the  transport  and 
handling  of  paper  than  it  does  upon  the 
weight  of  the  wrapper.  One  thing  is  very 
much  needed  and  would  prove  beneficial, 
and  that  is  an  education  of  all  the  men 
handling  paper  to  the  end  that  they  might 
better  appreciate  and  realize  that  roll 
paper  is  both  valuable  and  fragile,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  may  appear  other¬ 
wise.  Many  plants  have,  to  be  sure,  most 
excellent  facilities  for  unloading  paper  at 
the  pressroom,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  paper  is  severely  damaged  in 
transferring  it  from  the  freight  car  to 
the  truck. 

The  following  qotation  from  a  letter 
from  a  paper  mill  man  pertaining  to  this 
subject  is  illuminating: 

“We  have  never  adopted  any  particular 
method  except  that  we  have  put  heavy 
flexible  end  bands  on  the  edge  of  the  rolls. 
The  best  thing  we  ever  used  was  a  strip 
of  good  sulphite,  but  as  this  was  too 
expensive  a  proposition,  we  were  forced 
to  drop  it.  At  present,  we  are  putting 
on  the  regular  wrapping  with  an  extra 
band  crimped  over  the  end.” 

Local  conditions  have  a  very  important 
bearing  in  determining  what  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  percentage  of  waste  for  any 
particular  paper.  This  observation  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  the  items  of  core 
waste  and  printed  waste,  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  papers  spoiled  in  print¬ 
ing.  It  is  therefore  much  more  difficult 
in  these  items  to  set  up  any  figures  which 
may  be  called  reasonable  and  which  may 
be  justified  on  any  logical  basis.  In  spite 
of  these  limitations,  however,  it  does 
appear  rather  astonishing  to  find  core 
waste  reported  all  the  way  from  .05  per 
cent  t )  2.42  per  cent.  These  again  are 
extreme  figures.  Leaving  them  out  of 
consideration,  the  reports  show  that  core 
waste  varies  from  .10  i)er  cent  to  1.25 
per  cent. 

Printed  waste  figures  also  vary  over 
an  extraordinary  range.  The  minimum 
reported  is  .07  per  cent,  which  is  sus¬ 
piciously  low,  to  4.41  per  cent  which  is 
abnormally  high.  Other  figures  run  all 
the  way  from  .05  per  cent  or  less  to  over 
2  per  cent.  To  make  any  intelligent 
diagnosis  of  these  figures,  merely  on  the 
face  of  the  returns  and  unsupported  by 
collateral  information,  is  well-nigh  hope¬ 
less.  Printed  waste  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  local  conditions  and  local 
men  and  upon  the  interest  these  men 
take  in  keeping  this  expense  item  at 
a  minimum.  An  important  exception  is 
the  fact  that  defective  paper  may 
run  this  item  up  to  an  astonishing 
and  serious  extent.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  any  paper  mill  to  turn  out  100 
per  cent  perfect  paper  at  all  times, 
but  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
proper  sort  of  intelligent  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  mill  and  the  pressroom  will  in 
most  cases  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper.  Vague  and 
generalized  complaints  as  to  the  quality 
of  paper  are  not  apt  to  be  particularly 
conductive  to  a  change  for  the  better, 
especially  in  view  of  the  more  or  less 
prevalent  tendency  among  pressmen  to 
blame  a  large  percentage  of  their  troubles 
on  the  paper  mill.  Constant,  intelligent 
supervision  is  necessary  if  the  percentage 
of  paper  spoiled  in  the  pressroom  is  to  ^ 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

In  Mr.  Thomason’s  presidential  address 
to  the  1925  Convention  occurs  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “We  could  effectively  sponsor 
meetings  of  our  mechanical  men.”  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  and  fortified  by  a  con¬ 
viction  that  a  conference  of  this  sort 
would  be  productive  of  valuable  results, 
your  manager  made  the  suggestion  to  the 
Committee  that  such  a  conference  be  held 
this  year.  The  subject  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  Directors  at  a  meeting  held  in 
March  and  it  was  approved,  with  the 
suggested  qualification  that  the  meeting 


be  held  in  May  or  June  at  some  city  in 
the  Middle  West.  In  order  to  get  some 
line  on  the  sentiment  concerning  such  a 
conference,  thirty  or  thirty-five  letters  of 
inquiry  were  sent  out,  the  majority  going 
to  offices  previously  corresponding  with 
the  Department,  asking  for  opinions  as 
to  such  a  meeting.  A  great  majority  of 
the  replies  have  endorsed  the  idea,  the 
remainder  being  either  not  in  favor  or 
merely  neutral.  .An  abstract  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  such  a  conference,  published 
in  bulletin  form,  should  prove  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  very  great  value  to  our  fund  of 
information  on  mechanical  subjects. 

It  is  not  the  intention  that  this  con¬ 
ference  should  be  participated  in  only  by 
those  papers  who  have  on  their  staffs 
recognized  mechanical  superintendents. 
Business  managers,  composing  room  fore¬ 
men,  pressmen,  and  stereotypers  are  not 
only  invited  but  urged  to  attend. 

The  department  has  endeavored  to 
learn  of  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
new  developments  in  the  mechanical  line 
which  are  or  promise  to  be  of  interest  to 
members.  .Among  these  are  a  new  dry 
mat  which  is  now  being  developed  by  an 
organization  in  the  Middle  West ;  a  de¬ 
vice  for  inspecting  finished  metal  surfaces 
developed  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company,  which  may  be  of  use  in  testing 
the  surface  of  paper;  two  new  molding 


machines;  some  developments  in  press 
blankets ;  a  device  for  changing  rolls 
while  the  press  is  at  full  speed;  and  a 
new  stereotype  plate-finishing  machine 
which,  if  it  proves  a  success,  will  produce 
a  much  more  accurate  stereotype  plate 
than  we  now  obtain.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  that  your  manager  has 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers’  Committee 
on  Printing  Machinery  and  has  arranged 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  effort 
which  they  are  making  to  improve  and 
standardize  the  design  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  conclusion,  thanks  are  again  ex¬ 
pressed  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  initial 
efforts  of  this  department  and  members 
are  urged  to  utilize  its  services,  because 
it  will  increase  in  value  very  largely 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  the 
membership.  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I 
said  at  French  Lick  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  undertaking  depends  as 
much  upon  the  membership  as  it  does 
upon  the  committee  and  the  manager.  It 
is  my  ambition  to  make  this  department 
the  most  valuable  branch  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  and  if  we  all  work  to- 
'gether  for  this  end.  success  is  certainly- 
assured. 

W.  E.  Wines.  Manager. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  NEGOTIATE 
NEW  ARBITRATION  CONTRACTS 


A  T  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  your 
-  association,  this  committee  submitted, 
for  the  approval  of  the  convention  d 
draft  of  International  .Arbitration  .Agree¬ 
ment  which  had  received  the  terrtative 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
and  after  much  debate,  the  tentative 
agreement  was  approved  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved  that  the  proper  officers  of 
this  association  be  authorized  to  execute 
an  arbitration  contract  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  I’nion  in  sub¬ 
stantial  conformity  with  that  appended 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  arbitra¬ 
tion  contracts.” 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  your  com¬ 
mittee  revised  the  draft  of  tentative 
agreement  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  convention,  and  then  advised 
President  Lynch  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  of  its  desire  to 
confer  with  him.  The  engagements  of 
this  committee  and  of  President  Lynch 
did  not  permit  of  a  conference  until  July 
8,  1926,  at  which  time  Chas.  H.  Taylor, 
Edward  H.  Butler  and  the  chairman  met 
with  President  Lynch  of  the  1.  T.  U.  in 
Buffalo. 

.At  this  conference  President  Lynch 
accepted  the  changes  made  by  our  fortieth 
convention,  but  insisted  that  the  tentative 
agreement  be  amended  by  providing  for 
determination  of  the  matters  to  be 
arbitrated  in  advance  of  local  arbitration. 
In  a  conference  extending  throughout 
the  day,  your  committee  insisted  that  the 
modifications  of  the  tentative  agreement 
proposed  by  President  Lynch  negatived 
the  entire  spirit  of  that  agreement,  and 
could  not  be  accepted.  The  conference 
adjourned  with  no  agreement  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Subsequent  to  this  conference,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election  of  the  I.  T.  U.  was 
announced.  President  Lynch  was  de¬ 
feated  and  ex-President  Howard  re¬ 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  inter¬ 
national  union.  The  four  members  of 
President  Lynch’s  executive  committee 
however,  were  reelected. 

On  the  eve  of  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office.  President  Lynch  and  the  executive 
council  submitted  to  the  delegates  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  union,  held  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Sept.  13,  1926,  the 
draft  of  tentative  agreement  together  with 
the  amendments  added  by  our  convention. 

In  submitting  this  draft  to  the  Union, 
the  executive  committee  said; 

“The  executive  council  recommends 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  publishers,  which  are  in  the 
main  purely  technical  and  corrective. 


“The  executive  council  also  recom¬ 
mends  that  if  approved  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  agreement  be  referred  back  to 
the  council  with  instructions  to  propose 
and  insist  upon  a  further  amendment 
setting  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  event  local  publishers  and  the  local 
unions  cannot  agree  on  the  matters  that 
are  subject  to  arbitration. 

If  such  an  amendment  proves  possible 
the  completed  agreement  to  be  submitted 
to  the  referendum.” 

Later,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  1.  T.  U.’s  committee  on  arbitra¬ 
tion  reported  as  follows : 

“The  committee  has  also  considered 
carefully  the  proposed  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  and  the 
code  of  procedure  as  outlined  in  the  sup¬ 
plemental  report  of  the  executive  council 
and  approves  the  recommendation  of 
the  executive  council  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  publishers  be 
acceptecl. 

“The  committee  further  approves  the 
executive  council’s  recommendation  that 
if  approved  by  the  convention,  the  agree¬ 
ment  be  referred  back  to  the  council  with 
instructions  to  propose  and  insist  upon  a 
further  amendment  setting  forth  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  in  event  local  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  local  unions  cannot  agree 
on  the  matters  that  are  subject  to  arbi¬ 
tration. 

“If  such  an  amendment  proves  pos¬ 
sible  the  completed  agreement  to  be 
submitted  to  the  referendum.” 

By  vote  of  160  to  133  the  report  of  the 
union’s  committee  on  arbitration  was 
adopted. 

Thereafter  the  executive  committee  of 
the  imion  submitted  to  your  committee 
a  proposed  amendment  to  section  three  of 
our  tentative  arbitration  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  that  arbitrable  points  might  be  ad¬ 
justed  locally  in  advance,  and  failing  in 
that,  by  the  president  of  the  I.  T.  U.  and 
the  chairman  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A. 

To  this  proposal  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  replied  as  follows  on  Nov.  1, 
1926: 

“You  can  be  quite  sure  that  I  regret 
that  a  further  conference  concerning  the 
arbitration  agreement  which  President 
Lynch  and  I  framed  could  not  be  had 
while  he  was  still  in  office.  However, 
a  desire  of  the  union  to  change  the  ten¬ 
tative  arbitration  agreement  in  those  pro¬ 
visions,  which  represented  our  under¬ 
standing  of  a  compromise  upon  the  most 
vHal  of  its  elements,  has  made  it  appar- 
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cnt  that  little  could  bo  hoped  to  result 
from  further  ccjnferences. 

“As  1  see  it,  the  amendment  of  the 
proposed  arbitration  agreement  suggested 
by  your  executive  council  negatives  the 
whole  theory  of  the  agreement.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  the  definition  of  section 
three  of  the  proposed  agreement,  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  convention  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  in  my  report  last  April,  in  any 
way  supports  the  union’s  present  desire 
to  abandon  the  arbitration  structure  set 
up  in  the  proposed  agreement  and  go 
back  to  the  arbitration  method  in  which 
the  difficulties  that  arose  under  our 
former  agreement  originated. 

"Be  sure  that  as  chairman  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.’s  committee  to  negotiate  ar¬ 
bitration  agreements  I  shall  always,  be 
glad  to  discuss  fully  with  you  any  phase 
of  our  negotiations,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
our  time  would  be  well  spent  trying^  to 
get  together  on  the  proposal  of  the  union 
to  undo  the  whole  job  that  I  thought 
President  Lynch  and  I  had  accomplished.” 

In  January  President  Howard  advised 
the  chairman  of  your  committee  that  he 


IN  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1927,  162  new  contracts  between 

members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  printing 
trades  unions,  were  reported  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  office  as  follows: 


Typographical  . 66 

Pressmen  .  43 

Stereotypers  .  31 

Photo- Engravers  .  14 

Mailers  .  8 

Total  . 162 


Twenty-two  of  the  162  new  contracts 
made  no  change  in  wage  scales. 

In  addition  to  the  162  new  contracts 
there  were  64  old  contracts  continued  in 
effect  without  change  in  wages  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Of  the  aggregate  226  wage  scales  86, 
or  38  per  cent  were  continued  without 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31,  was 
565.  Of  this  number  304  will  expire 
before  April  1,  1928. 

The  special  standing  committee  fur¬ 
nishes  to  publishers  entering  wage  nego¬ 
tiations,  a  complete  scale  analysis  and 
survey.  This  involves  an  individual 
study  of  each  case.  An  effort  is  made 
to  furnish  complete  and  accurate  data 
on  all  factors  involved. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  159  origi¬ 
nal  surveys  were  sent  out.  Duplicates 
(not  included  in  the  total)  were  fur¬ 
nished  each  member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
in  each  city  concerned.  A  total  of  1,903 
graphic  charts  accompanied  the  type¬ 
written  data. 

There  were  6,089  letters  and  736  tele¬ 
grams  dispatched  from  the  Indianapolis 
office  in  connection  with  routine  work. 

An  immense  amount  of  codification  of 
contracts  and  of  the  wealth  of  data  in 
the  files  of  the  special  -tanding  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  accomplished.  Much  more 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  codification  of  contracts  is  nearing 
completion.  The  amount  of  detail  work 
is  large.  There  are  565  contracts  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  70  sections.  The  classify¬ 
ing  of  these  sections  under  the  respective 
subject  heads  involves  many  thousands 
of  items.  Codifications,  both  as  to  con¬ 
tracts  and  as  to  other  data,  constitutes 
a  huge  reservoir  of  work,  the  draining 
of  which  absorbs  any  spare  time  of  staff 
members  which  may  result  from  a  tem¬ 
porary  lull  in  routine  work. 

We  commend  the  loyal  co-operation 
and  energy  which  characterizes  the 
clerical  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  office 
in  this  big  undertaking. 

During  the  past  year  letters  have  l^en 
received  from  individuals  and  resolutions 
have  been  passed  by  regional  associations 
urging  that  contracts  be  published  in 
full  in  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bulletins. 

The  sentiment  is  not  unanimous.  (Com¬ 
munications  were  received  which  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  convenience 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense. 


expected  t"  call  upuii  him  at  an  early 
date  "til  <li>ciis»  the  work  of  completing 
negotiatii:n>  for  a  new  arbitration 
agreement." 

We  have  purMied  the  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  workable  arbitration  agreement  to 
the  point  where  we  feel  that  further  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  union,  in  view  of  the 
action  of  its  1926  convention,  would  be 
fruitless.  We  are,  however,  still  firmly 
of  the  conviction  that  this  negotiation 
should  be  vigorously  pursued,  and  that 
the  Typographical  Union  will  eventually 
concede  the  wisdom  of  an  arbitration 
agreement  which  recognizes  the  futility  of 
a  working  arrangement  based  upon  the 
inviolability  of  union-made  laws  in  the 
operation  of  publisher-owned  composing 
rooms.  In  the  opinion  of  your  commit¬ 
tee,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  new 
committee,  with  new  personnel,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  discuss  this  question  further 
with  the  designated  officers  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

S.  E.  Thom.vsox,  (Chairman, 

E.  H.  Butler, 

E.  H.  Baker 


There  is  considerable  foundation  for 
the  latter  viewpoint.  Nearly  every  con¬ 
tract  contains  numerous  lengthy  sections 
concerning  subjects  over  which  marked 
controversy  seldom  arises.  Such  sections 
contribute  heavily  to  the  expense  of  pub¬ 
lication  while  adding  no  information  of 
value  to  the  published  data. 

If  the  publication  of  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  contracts  is  desired 
by  the  membership  it  is  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  that  the  most  useful  and 
convenient  method  would  be  to  publish 
periodically  in  booklet  form,  for  each  of 
the  trades,  a  codification  of  only  those 
sections  which  are  generally  controversial 
in  negotiations. 

For  illustration,  such  a  booklet  would 
have  in  one  place  all  priority  sections  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  cities;  all  fore¬ 
man  sections ;  all  slide  hours  sections  and 
so  on  through  the  list. 

All  sections  of  all  contracts  have  been 
codified  in  this  manner  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  office.  From  the  master  books  in 
which  this  data  is  classified  any  publisher 
can  quickly  be  furnished  any  special  in¬ 
formation  which  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  publish  regularly 
in  the  booklets. 

There  are  at  present  142  International 
Arbitration  .Agreements  in  effect  between 
the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Many  of  these  contain  local  continuing 
clauses  beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
the  International  Agreement,  which  is 
December  31,  1927. 

While  there  is  no  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  .Agreement  as  yet  with  the 
I.  T.  L’.,  a  majority  of  typographical 
contracts  contain  some  form  of  arbi¬ 
tration. 

There  were  225  typographical  con¬ 
tracts  on  file  at  the  Indianapolis  office, 
as  of  March  31,  1927. 

Of  this  number  disputes  arising 

under  the  contract  are  covered 


by  arbitration  clauses  in .  79 

.Arbitration  of  a  new  contract 
(but  no  provisions  for  arbi¬ 
trating  differences  arising  un¬ 
der  the  contract)  is  provided 

in  .  5 

.Arbitration  of  disputes  arising 
under  the  contract  and  also  ar¬ 
bitration  of  a  new  contract  is 

provided  in .  78 

—  162 

Those  providing  no  arbitration  of 
any  description  number .  63 

Total  .  225 

Out  of  the  162  typographical  con¬ 


tracts  providing  some  form  of 
arbitration,  I.  T.  U.  laws  and 
local  union  laws  not  affecting 
wages,  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  exempt  from  arbi¬ 


tration  in  .  84 

I.  T.  U.  laws  are  exempt  from 
arbitration  and  no  reference 
made  to  local  union  laws  in . .  9 


N'o  exemption  from  arbitration  of 


cither  I.  T.  U.  laws  or  local 


union  laws  is  provided  in _ 69 

Total  . 162 


The  special  standing  committee  recom- 
meixls  that  publishers  refuse  to  sign 
contracts  containing  blanket  requirements 
that  the  publisher  must  ‘‘respect  and  ob¬ 
serve”  local  union  laws  and  laws  of  the 
international  union. 

Contracts  are  underwritten  bv  the  I. 
T.  U.  if  they  contain  a  proviso  that  laws 
of  the  I.  T.  U.  in  effect  on  a  designated 
date  and  laws  of  the  local  union  not  af¬ 
fecting  wages,  hours,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  will  not  be  subject  to  arbitration. 

Contracts  containing  no  reference  to 
I.  T.  U.  laws  will  not  be  underwritten 
by  the  I.  T.  U. 

Some  unions  have  submitted  proposi¬ 
tions  for  arbitration  which  contained 
‘‘respect  and  observe”  sections  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  local  union  laws  and  laws  of 
the  I.  T.  U.  The  joint  letters  setting 
forth  the  arbitrable  points  in  such  cases 
have  directed  that  such  sections  must 
conform  to  section  9  of  the  expired  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  reading  as  follows: 

‘‘Sec.  9.  Local  union  laws  not  affect¬ 
ing  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions 
and  the  laws  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  effect  January  1, - , 

shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  arbitration  agreement,  but  all 
changes  in  and  any  new  International 
Typographical  Union  laws  thereafter 
adopted  that  affect  wages,  hours  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions  sliall  not  be  operative 
until  accepted  by  the  International  Board 
of  .Arbitration.  All  differences  regard¬ 
ing  or  arising  under  such  laws  shall  be 
referred  to  the  International  Board  of 
.Arbitration.  Provided,  that  International 
or  local  laws  enacted  subsequent  to  the 
execution  of  an  individual  arbitration  or 
local  contract  shall  not  affect  either  con¬ 
tract  during  its  life,  except  by  mutual 
agreement.” 


Of  the  225  typographical  contracts 
on  file  publishers  have  agreed  to  ‘‘re¬ 
spect  and  observe”  1.  T.  U.  and  local 

union  laws  in  .  110 

They  have  agreed  to  ‘‘respect  and 
observe”  I.  T.  U.  laws,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  local  union  laws  in  .  21 

They  have  agreed  to  ‘‘respect  and 
observe”  local  union  laws  without 

reference  to  I.  T.  U.  laws  in  .  4 

Specified  laws  are  set  forth  in  con¬ 
tracts  without  further  reference  to 

laws  in  .  3 

A  specific  negative  with  reference 

to  union  laws  is  contained  in  .  1 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  union 
laws  in  .  86 

Total  .  225 


Out  of  115  stereotyper  contracts  on 
file  March  31,  97  make  no  reference  to 
union  laws. 

Out  of  31  photo-engraver  contracts, 
30  make  no  reference  to  union  laws. 

Out  of  32  mailer  contracts,  18  make 
no  reference  to  union  laws. 

Pressmen  contracts  are  universally 
silent  on  union  laws. 

There  are  a  number  of  oral  under¬ 
standings  between  Publishers  and  Unions 
\vhich  govern  relations.  These  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  data,  formal 
contracts  only  being  considered. 

Early  in  1926  a  Pacific  Coast  Union 
submitted  for  arbitration  a  proposition 
containing  a  section  which  provided  va- 
cations-with-pay.  A  deadlock  of  several 
months  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  the 
joint  letter.  Your  committee  refused 
to  designate  vacations-with-pay  an  arbi¬ 
trable  point  on  the  ground  that  such 
things  constitute  a  gift  the  same  as  a 
Christmas  turkey.  It  would  be  as  rea¬ 
sonable  to  arbitrate  whether  or  not  a 
Christmas  fowl  be  furnished  and  if  so 
what  it  should  weigh. 

Vacation-with-pay  is  a  subject  only 
for  conciliation  and  will  not  be  des¬ 
ignated  an  arbitrable  point.  It  exists  in 
very  few  jurisdictions  and  where  it  does 
exist  it  is  usually  under  arrangement 
whereby  the  remaining  members  of  the 
staff  get  out  the  work  without  any  sub¬ 
stitutes  being  put  on  to  cover  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  vacations. 

Much  discussion,  editorial  and  other¬ 


wise,  concerning  the  five-day  week  fol¬ 
lowed  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  in  De¬ 
troit,  which  gave  birth  to  a  resolution 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

‘‘P'or  economic  as  well  as  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  number  of  days  worked  per 
week  should  be  reduced.” 

Affiliated  unions  were  instructed  to 
make  every  effort  to  shorten  the  work 
days  per  week.  Many  laudatory  speeches 
were  made  by  prominent  labor  officials 
concerning  Ford’s  five-day  policy,  until 
it  was  discovered  five  days’  work  meant 
five  days’  pay  except  in  cases  where  the 
worker  could  produce  in  five  days  what 
he  had  formerly  produced  in  six  days. 

Members  of  printing  trades  unions  may 
avail  themselves  of  a  five-day  week  any 
time  under  that  provision  of  their  laws 
which  reads: 

‘‘Foremen  shall  not  designate  any 
particular  day,  nor  how  many  days, 
a  member  shall  work  in  any  one 
week.” 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  urge 
is  for  a  five-day  week  at  six  days’  pay 
and  without  any  increase  in  productivity. 
On  this  basis  the  progress  of  the  five- 
day  week  will,  in  all  probability,  be  slow 
and  uncertain. 

When  and  if  a  period  of  depression 
occurs  there  may  be  an  impetus  given  the 
five-day  week  that  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  many 
industries  which,  like  the  Ford  institu¬ 
tions,  will  consider  it  advantageous  to 
reduce  their  pay-rolls  one-sixth.  When 
and  if  that  happens  a  majority  of  the 
printing  trades  unions  will  commence  to 
clamor  for  recognition  of  the  five-day 
week. 

Any  adoption  of  the  five-day  week 
which  may  be  cited  as  a  reason  for 
adopting  it  in  the  publishing  industry 
should  be  scrutinized  carefully. 

President  George  L.  Berry  of  the  I.  P. 
P.  &  A.  U.  is  the  one  labor  leader  in  the 
printing  trades  who  has  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  five- 
day  theory.  In  the  ‘‘American  Pressman” 
for  February,  he  states  in  part : 

“The  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants  Union  of  North 
.America  has  very  frankly  declared 
that  it  does  noF-  consider  the  time 
propitious  to  even  think  about  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  work  week.” 
There  were  six  strikes  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  as  follows:  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  typographical:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ty¬ 
pographical  ;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  typo¬ 
graphical  ;  Hagerstown,  Md.,  pressmen 
and  stereotypers;  New  Orleans,  photo¬ 
engravers.  'There  were  nine  strikes  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1926. 

At  Charleston  an  authorized  strike  fol¬ 
lowed  an  ultimatum  from  the  union  that 
the  publishers  must  grant  the  excessive 
union  demands  at  a  given  hour.  Both 
papers  suspended  publication  for  three 
days.  Operations  continue  open  shop  to 
date. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Parkersburg  strikes 
were  illegal  and  of  short  duration. 

The  Hagerstown  strike  followed  a 
wage  dispute.  Operations  continue  open 
shop. 

At  New  Orleans,  the  I.  P.  E.  U.  quiet¬ 
ly  organized  the  open  shop  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  employed  by  newspapers.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  union  was  demanded 
when  the  time  seemed  opportune.  That 
the  time  was  not  opportune  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  operations  continue  open 
shop. 

There  were  four  sessions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Board,  one  being 
held  in  New  York  City. 

I.  T.  U.  cases  were: 

A  scale  appeal  from  Denver  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  president  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  and  chairman  of  the  S.  S.  C, 
concerning  joint  letters  on  arbitrable 
points  for  El  Paso,  Los  Angeles  (Mail¬ 
ers),  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 

I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  cases  were  appeals 
from  local  arbitration  awards  in  Toronto 
and  Oklahoma  City. 

One  I.  S.  &  E.  U.  case  was  heard,  it 
being  an  appeal  from  a  local  arbitration 
award  in  San  Francisco. 

Harvfy  J.  Kelly,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE 
ON  OPEN  SHOP 

IIXCE  tlie  last  annual  rep<.>rt  of  the  publisher  asked  this  question:  “\\  hy 


receives  pay  for  all  tluit  he  produces.  The  tield  of  labor  has  been  spotty  for 
The  Open  Shop  Committee  has  been  the  last  year.  At  times  there  has  been 
ready  at  all  times  to  help  members  of  the  an  abundance  of  non-union  labor  avail- 
.\ssociation  with  advice  as  to  the  best  able.  But  on  the  whole  the  demand  for 


method  of  changing;  union  to  non-union 
shops,  giving  the  experience  of  publishers 
who  are  running  on  the  non-union  plan. 


open  shop  department  of  the  A.  N.  are  there  not  more  boys  and  girls  being  and  outlining  the  many  advantages,  toth  ad  men. 
P.  A.  six  daily  newspapers  have  been  trained  in  the  business?”  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  to  be  obtained 

added  to  the  roster  of  the  open  shop—  There  is  a  great  need  for  skilled  men  by  the  change.  .\  letter  or  wire  to  the 

live  in  the  composing  room  and  one  by  for  foremen,  make-ups,  etc.  At  the  pres-  Chairman  or  any  member  of  the  commit¬ 
way  of  the  press  department.  These  ent  rate  of  educating  apprentices  there  tee,  or  to  the  executive  secretary,  will 

plants  are  now  being  run  successfully  on  will  be  a  still  greater  demand  at  the  top  receive  immediate  attention, 
that  plan.  of  the  profession,  and  practically  no  boys 


good  men  has  been  equal  to  the  supply. 
In  the  newspaper  fielcl  the  great  need 
is  for  trained  executives,  make-up  and 


trained  in  the  business?”  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  to  be  obtained 

There  is  a  great  need  for  skilled  men  by  the  change.  .\  letter  or  wire  to  the 
for  foremen,  make-ups,  etc.  At  the  pres-  Chairman  or  any  member  of  the  commit- 


Ch.\s.  a.  Webb.  Chairman, 
Harry  Chandler 
Rowe  Stewart 

H.  \V.  Flagg,  Executive  Secretary 


In  addition  to  the  cities  that  have  had  coming  up  from  the  bottom  to  till  the 
trouble  with  the  unions,  several  local  places  made  vacant  from  various  causes, 
unions  have  asked  the  International  for  The  publishers  of  the  country  are  delm- 
strike  sanction.  In  only  one  case  was  quent.  They  are  too  often  satisfied  to  let 


this  granted.  The  sanction  was  not  used. 
The  union  at  the  last  minute  agreed  to 
accept  the  publishers’  offer  and  continue 
at  work  without  resorting  to  the  strike 
weapon  to  try  to  gain  what,  at  least, 
could  only  be  considered  a  problematical 


the  other  fellow  educate  the  boy. 

There  has  been  a  radical  change  on  the 
part  of  the  unions  in  the  last  few  years 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 
TRADE  SCHOOLS 


without  resorting  to  the  strike  in  their  relation  to  this  question,  brtmght  lAL’RlN'C  the  past  year 
;o  try  to  gain  what,  at  least,  about  very  unwillingly  by  the  progress  directors  has  approved 
y  be  considered  a  problematical  being  made  in  the  few  independent  tee's  recommendation  that 


I'^L’RlN'ti  the  past  year  the  board  oi  plants  during  the  last  few  years  has  not 
directors  has  approved  your  Commit-  succeeded  in  developing  a  sufficient  num- 

^ _  ee's  recommendation  that  another  school  ber  of  men  who  can  deal  with  the  prob- 

victory.  In~  this  case  the  union  showed  schools  now  existing.  But  the  unions  1,^  included  among  those  to  which  con-  lems  presented  by  the  larger  plants, 
rare  good  judgment,  as  the  newspapers  still  hold  fast  to  the  wasteful  system  of  tributions  are  made  from  the  Printing  Your  committee  believes  that  some 
were  ready  to  go  to  non-union  shops  and  holding  back  the  boy — five  years  to  edu-  Trades  Schools  Fund,  with  the  result  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  this  factor, 
had  made  preparations  along  that  line.  cate  a  boy  that  our  schools  have  demon-  that  the  following  schools  have  received  and  that  some  means  should  be  found 


had  made  preparations  along  that  line. 

In  the  other  cases  where  strike  sanc¬ 
tion  had  been  asked  for,  the  disputes 
have  either  been  settled  by  the  men’s 
acceptance  of  the  offers  made  by  the  pub- 


strated  time  and  time  again  can  be  done  contributions  for  students  graduated  dur- 
in  one-half  the  time.  By  holding  fast  to  ing  1926: 


the  union  idea  the  boy  is  forced  to  waste 
from  two  to  three  years  of  the  most  valu- 


lishers  or  by  their  continuance  at  work  able  years  of  his  life,  .-^nd  in  connection 
without  contracts.  There  have  been  quite  ""'tb  this  the  available  supply  ol  labor  is 
a  number  of  the  latter.  held  down  to  the  minimum,  forcing  the 

Only  one  city  of  size  has  made  a  con-  employer  in  many  cases  to  take  on  men 
tract  for  a  lower  wage  scale.  Miami,  at  full  scale  that  are  not  worth  more  than 
Fla.,  gives  us  that  anomaly.  The  Miami  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.  What  are  the 
local  union  had  the  distinction  of  enjoy-  publishers  as  a  class  going  to  do  about 
ing  the  highest  scale  in  the  newspaper  this  deplorable  condition?  -^re  publish- 


Chicago  Photo  Engraver’s  Schools, 
Chicago. 

Empire  State  School  of  Printing, 
Ithaca. 

Pacific  Northwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Spokane. 

Southern  School  of  Printing,  Nashville. 


for  the  training  and  development  of 
newspaper  niechanical  men.  The  ability 
to  develop  this  idea,  however,  depends  on 
the  individual  generosity  of  publishers. 

Such  a  newspaj^r  institute  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  in  mind,  it  is  believed,  can 
only  be  established  by  individual  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  newspaper  men  who  feel 
that  some  form  of  recognition  of  our 


Southwest  Scliool  of  Printing,  Dallas,  great  profession  is  due  from  those  who 
There  has  also  been  contributed  to  the  have  been  successful  in  it. 

New  England  School  of  Printing  the  The  co-operation  of  Cornell  University 


field.  After  the  real  estate  boom  ex-  ers  taking  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  sum  of  $1,200  covering  twelve  students  has  been  secured,  and  a  plan  worked  out, 
ploded  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  now  existing  to  train  young  men?  You  graduated  .\pril  1,  1927.  more  or  less  informally,  which  would 

publisher  of  one  of  the  dailies  to  reduce  are  helping  pay  for  these  schools.  Are  Careful  consideration  leads  to  the  con-  assure  a  complete  education  in  newspaper 
the  scale.  The  union  strenuously  opposed  you  sending  likely  boys  and  girls  to  be  elusion  that  an  adequate  charge  for  tui-  mechanics. 

that  move,  but  finally  acquiesced  and  a  educated?  Each  and  every  newspaper  in  tion  should  be  made  to  secure  real  inter-  No  electrical  engineering  school  stands 
new  scale  was  signed  at  a  decided  reduc-  this  Association  should  send  at  least  one  est  on  the  part  of  students,  and  therefore  higher  than  does  Cornell.  It  has  a  school 
tion.  Several  other  Florida  cities  will  face  boy  during  the  year  to  the  school  nearest  your  Committee  has  not  recommended  to  of  mechanical  engineering  which  ranks 
the  same  situation  on  the  expiration  of  his  territory,  and  charge  the  expense  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  endorsement  with  the  first  three  schools  of  Mechani- 
the  present  contracts,  and  lower  scales  promotion.  Think  what  that  would  mean  of  schools  which  provide  a  free  or  nearly  cal  Engineering  in  the  United  States, 
may  be  looked  for  on  papers  in  those  to  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  free  course.  The  plan  of  your  committee  is  to  de¬ 
cities.  In  the  meantime  mechanical  forces  daily  newspapers  in  five  years.  There  has  recently  been  inspected  in  velop  a  school  for  printing  mechanics  at 

have  lieen  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  There  is  a  decided  trend  in  all  jabor  addition  to  the  New  England  School  of  Ithaca;  to  establish  there  a  complete 
point.  unions  towards  a  shorter  week.  If  this  Printing,  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  the  Wil-  newspaper  plant  and  laboratory;  and  to- 


to  the  mechanical  departments  ot  the  tree  course.  The  plan  of  your  committee  is  to  de¬ 
daily  newspapers  in  five  years.  There  has  recently  been  inspected  in  velop  a  school  for  printing  mechanics  at 

There  is  a  decided  trend  in  all  labor  addition  to  the  New  England  School  of  Ithaca;  to  establish  there  a  complete 
unions  towards  a  shorter  week.  If  this  Printing,  at  Springfield,  ^lass.,  the  Wil-  newspaper  plant  and  laboratory;  and  to- 


Requests  from  several  cities  have  been  is  brought  about  it  will  mean  that  more  Ham  Hood  Dunw;oody  Institute  at  Minne-  arrange  for  third  year  students  at  Cor- 
received  asking  that  crews  be  assembled  men_  will  be  needed.  A  consensus  of  apolis.  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  com-  nell,  who  may  desire  an  engineering  de- 
and  held  for  quick  call.  This  is  a  wise  opinion  of  leading  industrial  organiza-  ply  with  all  requirements.  gree  in  printing  mechanics  to  do  their 

_  _ _ 1 _ ^1 _ -'a. _ A? _ _  /-\n  ^Vi«c  eiiKirsof  ie  fVlof  if  ll.'lll  1  T  -  a.  Ta.  ...  - 


move  in  cases  where  the  situation  seems  tions  on  this  subject  is  that  it  will  de-  The  schools  generally  are  neither  union 
to  demand  that  publication  be  continuous,  crease  volume  of  production ;  increase  the  nor  non-union.  Most  students,  on  leav- 
These  crews  were  not  needed,  and  after  cost  of  living;  inflate  wages,  and  ulti-  ing  the  schools,  enter  some  small  non- 


The  schools  generally  are  neither  union  practical  work  at  the  Institute, 
r  non-union.  Most  students,  on  leav-  Between  the  newspapers  of  the  United 


States  and  the  larger  printing  plants, 


being  held  for  a  short  time  were  released,  mately  result  in  great  injury  to  the  coun-  union  shop,  and  work  their  w'ay  into  the  your  committee  feels  that  ample  support 


A  dispute  occurred  in  the  pressroom  of  try  generally. 


one  of  our  Canadian  members  regarding 
the  time  the  men  should  take  lunch.  A 


Our  office  receives  many  letters  from 
publishers  asking  for  information  as  to 


union  shop,  eventually  becoming  union  can  be  obtained  so  that  a  profession 
fnen.  ranking  fifth  in  size,  and  first  in  influ- 

As  you  know,  the  pn’nting  trades  ence,  may  meet  its  obligations  to  those 


walkout  was  threatened,  but  President  what  they  will  gain  by  refusing  to  make  schools  assessment  was  eliminated  Sept,  who  are  to  follow  us.  Your  Committee 


Berry,  with  his  usual  good  judgment,  in-  future  contracts  with  the  unions. 


1,  1926,  and  all  future  contributions  to  believes  that  in  addition  to  supplying 


structed  the  men  to  keep  at  work,  and  thing  that  the  employer  gains  by  oper-  schools  must  come  from  the  Association’s  mechanical  knowledge,  a  more  important 


refused  to  sanction  a  strike.  The  matter  ating  his  plant  on  the  open  shop  or  non-  general  funds.  Your  committee  hopes 
is  in  process  of  adjustment  at  this  time.  union  basis  is  a  force  of  more  contented  the  board  of  directors  may  find  it  pos- 


general  funds.  Your  committee  hopes  purpose  may  be  accomplished,  namely  the 
the  board  of  directors  may  find  it  pos-  creation  of  an  ideal,  and  an  understand- 
On  one  of  our  member  newspapers  in  workers  _  and  a  smaller  labor  turnover,  sible  to  endorse  its  recommendation  for  ing  of  the  greatness  of  our  profession — 
a  southern  city  the  union  had  succeeded  And  with  more  contented  employees  a  total  distribution  of  approximately  newspaper  publishing  in  its  highest  form, 
in  obtaining  a  foothold.  A  walkout  was  greater  efficiency  follows,  as  well  as  $30,000  per  annum,  to  provide  a  contri-  There  is  a  general  feeling  throughout 


called  and  several  men  responded.  With  greater  production,  a  larger  measure  of 
the  assistance  of  men  from  the  job  offices  co-operation,  and  no  lost  production 
and  another  newspaper  very  little  incon-  through  strikes  and  lockouts. 


bution  of  $100.00  for  each  student  grad-  the  publishing  world  that  the  days  of 
uated  froru  such  schools  as  may  be  ap-  easy  money  are  past,  and  that  news- 


venience  was  suffered,  and  in  a  few  hours 
competent  men  were  on  the  way  from 
this  office. 


papers  must  be  prepared  to  earn,  through 
economy  and  economical  production,  and 


To  a  great  extent  the  newspapers  in  a  pay  him,  you  help  to  lower  his  wage  and 
city  control  the  complexion  of  the  labor  make  it  harder  for  him  to  earn  a  living. 


through  strikes  and  lockouts.  proved  by  the  Board.  papers  must  be  prepared  to  earn,  through 

A  financier  of  considerable  note  says —  Detailed  financial  statement  follows,  economy  and  economical  production,  and 

“Every  time  you  let  a  man  give  you  less  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  after  all  that  untrained  men  cannot  help  but’  hin- 
than  full  value  for  the  wages  that  you  contributions  have  been  made,  there  is  in  der  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  will 
pay  him,  you  help  to  lower  his  wage  and  the  printing  trades  schools  fund  the  sum  be  presented  in  the  future, 
make  it  harder  for  him  to  earn  a  living,  of  ^,373.51,  which  it  is  estimated  and  Your  committee  confidentlv  exnerts 


Your  committee  confidently  expects 


employed,  not  only  in  their  own  plants  You  can  do  a  man  no  greater  injury  hoped  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  contri-  to  have  the  full  support  of  the  member- 

but  in  the  job  offices.  This  is  illustrated  than  to  let  him  soldier  on  his  job.  The  butions  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927.  ship  in  the  work  along  this  line  now 

in  a  city  where  a  strike  occurred  during  reason  ought  to  be  plain.  The  less  work  This  hope  is  based  on  the  theory  that  being  undertaken.  The  plans  for  such 
the  past  year.  A  solid  union  town,  both  a  man  does,  the  less  purchasing  power  he  the  more  students  are  graduated,  the  bet-  undertaking  will  be  presented  to  you 

newspapers  and  job  plants,  January,  1926,  creates,  which  means  a  lessened  number  ter  it  will  be  for  the  printing  industry  as  when  sufficiently  developed  and  it  is 


newspapers  and  job  plants,  January,  1926,  creates,  which  means  a  lessened  number 
the  two  papers  had  trouble  and  lost  their  of  people  to  ask  for  his_  services.” 
forces.  Reorganization  took  place  and  The  claim  by  the  union  that  the  open 
both  papers  have  fine  crews  of  non-union  shop  means  a  decrease  in  earnings  of  the 
men.  Since  the  trouble  on  the  news-  men  is  not  borne  out  by  the  faejs.  Men 
papers,  several  of  the  job  shops  have  who  can  deliver  the  product  are  frequent- 
declared  for  non-union  or  open  shops  and  ly  being  paid  higher  wages  in  non-union 


^  ■  t.  L  ,  •  .  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 

While  the  schwls  now  m  existence  an  institution  which  will  be  of  untold 
will,  through  gradual  enlargement,  meet  value  and  benefit  to  newspapers  all  over 


are  running  on  that  plan. 


plants  than  in  union.  And  that  is  right. 


Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  A  man  should  be  rewarded  for  honest 
apprenticeship  training.  Trained  me-  effort,  and  proprietors  of  non-union 
dianics  are  an  asset  to  the  printing  busi-  plants  realize  this.  The  piece  scale 
■'ess.  Through  thoroughly  train^  ap-  should  be  installed  in  every  newspaper 
prentices  the  employer  profits  by  getting  office  where  practicable.  This  can  be 
full  value  for  what  he  pays,  without  in-  done  on  all  straight  matter  machines, 
creased  cost  through  waste,  spoiled  work  The  increase  in  production  is  astonishing. 
»nd  excessive  labor  turnover.  Less  time  More  production  means  a  greater  utiliza- 
of  the  foreman  is  required  by  the  teys  tion  of  present  investment.  The  piece 
who  come  from  our  efficient  schools  than  system  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  news¬ 
ies  to  be  given  to  those  taken  on  in  the  papers  this  year,  and  more  will  follow  as 
^nt  and  allowed  to  train  themselves,  the  advantages  are  brought  home  to  the 
All  sertions  of  the  country  report  a  lack  executives.  Under  such  a  system  the 
of.  trained  workmen.  Unskilled  labor  is  ambitious  man  obtains  what  he  is  justly 
fu'fly  abundant,  equal  to  the  demand.  A  entitled  to  and  the  lazy,  shiftless  operator 


the  ever-increasing  demand  for  composi-  the  country, 
tors,  there  is  still  to  be  solved  the  prob-  Victor  F 

lem  of  sufficient  photo-engravers.  Benjamin  H  Anti 

The  bitterness  of  the  fight  waged  J.  D.  Barnum 
against  the  Empire  State  School  for  p.  j.  Burd 
Photo-Engravers  has  demonstrated  to  Frank  E.  Gannett 
your  Committee  the  importance  attached  Wm.  F.  Schmick 
to  this  step  by  the  Photo-Engravers’  Chas.  A.  Webb 

Union.  _ 

On  all  sides,  the  need  and  advantage 
of  training  for  mechanical  men  in  news-  WILLIA 

paper  work  has  been  admitted.  William  Frederi 

It  would  seem  that  now  is  the  oppor-  of  the  Dallas  Ti: 


the  country. 

^  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Chairman, 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony 
J.  D.  Barnum 


WILUAM  F.  KIEST 

\V  illiam  Frederick  Kiest,  63,  secretary 
of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  Publishing 


tune  time  to  develop  the  work  of  your  Company,  and  brother  of  Edwin  J. 
committee  to  include  consideration  of  the  Kiest,  publisher  of  the  Times-Herald, 
training  of  mechanical  superintendents,  died  at  his  home  in  Dallas  April  21. 
Newspaper  publishing  is  getting  to  be  He  had  been  in  ill  health  several  years, 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  mechanical  Mr.  Kiest  is  survived  by  his  wife,  sister 
devices,  and  the  growth  of  newspaper  and  two  brothers. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1927 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTAL  COMMITTEE 


Postal  Cominittee  has  many 
things  of  interest  to  report — some  of 
accomplishment  and  some  of  regret. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  last  year,  the 
joint  i)ostal  sub-committee  of  Congress, 
which  was  created  by  the  Act  of  Feb.  28, 
1925,  completed  and  presented  its  report 
to  Congress.  Because  of  differences 
within  such  Committee  itself,  no  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  on  second  class 
postal  rates  other  than  that  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  rejwrt  of  last  year,  which 
recommended  a  reduction  in  the  e.\isting 
transient  rate. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  joint 
sub-committee’s  report,  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  included  in  a  series  of  postal 
measures  which  were  introduced  in  the 
House  and  passed  by  that  body.  When 
these  measures  reached  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  grouped  them  all  into  one 
bill,  and  included  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  restoration  of  the  1920 
rates  on  second  class.  It  reported  that 
bill  to  the  Senate,  where  it  passed 
towards  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
measure  then  went  back  to  the  House 
and  was  referred  to  conference. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Congress  ad¬ 
journed,  the  conferees  reported  a  com¬ 
promise  bill,  in  which  they  eliminated  the 

1920  rates  and  substituted  therefor  the 

1921  rates  on  second  class  mail. 

Because  of  the  filibuster,  which  stopped 

consideration  of  all  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  and  therefore  no  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  providing  for  a 
revision  of  second  class  rates. 

The  question,  therefor,  presents  itself 
to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  as  to  what  our  postal 
policy  should  be  next  year.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  much  was 
accomplished  in  bringing  about  a  recom¬ 
mendation  on  the  part  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  a  reduction  in  second  class 
rates,  even  though  that  recommendation 
was  not  all  that  we  desired.  However, 
much  as  it  left  to  be  desired,  it  did  rep¬ 
resent  clearly  the  attitude  of  Congress, 
which  for  the  first  time  since  1917,  has 
looked  with  favor  upon  a  reduction  in 
second  class  rates,  whereas  heretofore  all 
proposals  which  have  been  given  any 
countenance  have  been  for  increases  in 
second  class  rates. 

After  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  matter,  your  postal  committee  believes 
that  the  Association  should  continue  to 
battle,  first  for  a  return  to  the  1920  rates 
for  the  general  distribution  of  newspapers 
through  the  mails;  and  second,  for  the 
creation  of  a  bundle  rate,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  fair  compensation  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  handling  news¬ 
dealers’  bundles,  where  the  only  service 
performed  by  the  Department  is  that  of 
transportation. 

Your  committee  also  believes  that 
newspaper  publishers  should,  during  the 
next  few  months,  scan  their  galley  lists 
with  even  greater  care  than  before  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  distribution  of 
every  pound  of  newspaper  tonnage  where 
possible  by  some  other  agency  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  distribution  at  less  cost  to 
the  publishers  than  mail  rates  now 
charged  or  that  may  be  expected  to  be 
charged  in  the  future. 

The  reason  for  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  quite  clear  to  your  Committee. 
In  the  first  place,  more  than  85  per  cent 
of  all  newspaper  tonnage  now  distributed 
through  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
distributed  on  rural  free  routes.  Of  this 
rural  free  delivery  tonnage,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  is  not  subject  to  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  charge  against  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  because  the  routes  start  from  a 
place  of  publication;  and  of  the  remain¬ 
ing,  in  many  instances  the  publisher 
himself,  since  no  credit  is  allowed  for 
cartage,  pays  all  transportation  charges 
and  with  his  own  truck  service  delivers 
the  bundles  of  his  papers  to  the  Post 
Office  at  places  distant  from  place  of 
publication  from  which  the  rural  routes 
emanate. 


On  the  present  basis  of  operation  of 
the  rural  tree  delivery  routes,  it  costs 
the  Government  more  to  handle  mail  than 
it  can  ever  hope  to  get  from  postage. 
Publishers  themselves  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  able  to  establish  a  delivery 
service  to  rural  residents  that  offers  daily 
service  that  is  faster  and  cheaper  than 
the  Post  Office  Department  offers 
through  the  rural  free  delivery.  A  no¬ 
table  example  of  a  publisher's  own  rural 
delivery  service  is  found  at  Indianapolis 
where  the  Indianapolis  News  delivers 
nearly  all  its  own  newspapers  within  a 
radius  of  40  miles  of  that  city  by  motor 
truck  offering  house  to  house  service  at 
less  cost  than  the  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds  as  provided  in  the  1920  rates 
which  we  seek. 

Of  the  15  per  cent  of  the  newspaper 
tonage  which  does  not  go  on  rural  routes, 
all  but  a  small  fraction  is  made  up  of 
newsdealers’  bundles.  For  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  these  bundles,  the  Post  Office 
Department  pays  the  railroads  less  than 
$.15  per  hundred  pounds  and  charges  the 
newsdealers  more  than  $1.75  per  hundred 
pounds.  Your  Committee  believes  that 
this  is  too  great  a  spread  between  the  cost 
to  the  Department  and  the  charge  made 
by  the  Department,  even  where  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns  the  Department  does  dis¬ 
tribute  some  of  this  mail. 

The  single  wrapper  copies  which  go 
through  the  mails  are  so  negligible  in 
volume  that  they  should  not  weigh  in  the 
consideration  of  Congress  as  against  the 
great  bulk  of  our  tonnage,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  single  wrapper 
subscriptions  mean  but  little  or  nothing  to 
a  newspaper  and  the  service  performed  by 
the  Department  in  their  case  is  far  more 
of  a  service  to  the  subscriber  than  to  the 
publisher. 

Other  agencies  of  distribution  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  the  publishers’ 
own  delivery  distribution  and  transporta¬ 
tion  systems,  afford  so  much  more  favor¬ 
able  rates  than  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  that  if  the  publishers  will  avail 
themselves  of  these  other  agencies  large 
savings  can  be  made. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  joint 
congressional  committee,  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  many  publishers  are  now- 
trucking  their  papers  distances  as  great 
as  the  Post  Office  Department  used  to 
carry  them  and  at  a  cost  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  about  one-third  that  which  he 
used  to  pay  the  Post  Office  Department. 
There  are  more  than  500,000  miles  of 
hard  roads  now  available  in  the  United 
States  for  such  trucking  purposes  and 
new  hard  roads  are  being  completed  in 
excess  of  50,000  miles  a  year. 

The  reasons  for  continuing  to  urge 
Congress  for  a  bundle  rate  are  quite  ap¬ 
parent  to  your  committee.  In  the  first 
place  the  establishment  of  a  bundle  rate 
at  a  fair  cost  to  the  publishers  will  bring 
to  the  Post  Office  immediately  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  a  large  volume 
of  newspaper  shipments  that  will  give 
the  Post  Office  substantial  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  with  no  extra  cost  involved  for  the 
valuable  service  that  w-ill  be  rendered  to 
publishers  and  readers.  If  a  bundle  rate 
is  establi.shed  comparable  to  the  baggage 
rates  and  express  rates  now  in  force 
throughout  the  country  it  will  offer  pub¬ 
lishers  an  alternative  for  delivery  service 
that  will  result  in  large  savings  on  news¬ 
paper  shipments  where  delivery  is  re¬ 
quired  over  tw-o  or  more  railroads.  Your 
committee  does  not  believe  that  publishers 
are  aware  of  the  number  of  daily  ship¬ 
ments  that  their  newspapers  require  to 
reach  newsdealers  and  how  in  so  doing 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the  haul,  each 
railroad  involved  is  paid  the  prevailing 
baggage  rate.  The  result  therefore  is 
that  for  relatively  short  hauls  in  count¬ 
less  instances  in  every  state,  publishers 
are  paying  two  or  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  prevailing  baggage  rates  and  there¬ 
fore  making  the  total  baggage  bill  much 
larger  than  the  cost  would  be  if  the 
Post  Office  Department  had  a  special 
bundle  provision  for  newspapers  within 
a  zone  of  150  miles  from  place  of  pub¬ 
lication. 


Under  the  proposed  Post  Office  bundle 
rate  provision  publishers  would  pay  one 
rate  regardless  of  the  number  of  transfers 
involved  in  reaching  the  point  of  desti¬ 
nation  within  the  zone. 

Throughout  the  trying  period  of  the 
war  publishers  of  this  country  did  not 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  proper  or¬ 
ganized  resistance  to  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  baggage  and  express  rates  with 
the  result  that  today  you  have  no  uni¬ 
formity  in  prevailing  rates.  Railroad 
shipments  have  decreased  over  the  last 
few  years,  the  motor  truck  in  many  in¬ 
stances  has  been  substituted  both  for 
speed  and  economy  in  result.  Railroads 
have  attempted  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
by  increased  baggage  rates.  Now  we  are 
tinding  voluntary  reductions  being  made 
by  railroads  in  the  Middle  West  from 
bt)  to  50  cents  while  demands  are  being 
formulated  by  newspaper  representatives 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  for  re¬ 
ductions  in  rates  that  have  been  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  cost  for  service  ren¬ 
dered  but  fortunately  the  good  work  now 
being  done  by  our  traffic  department  will 
be  of  great  aid  in  remedying  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

Since  every  means  of  distribution  for 
newspapers  to  subscribers  has  a  bearing 
on  postal  rates  for  the  same  delivery 
purpose,  it  will  be  interesting  to  publish¬ 
ers  to  observe  that  baggage  rates  vary 
from  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in 
certain  Eastern  states  to  more  than  $1.00 
per  hundred  pounds  in  Western  states. 

Express  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  range 
from  $.50  per  hundred  pounds  for  intra¬ 
state  shipments  to  $1.00  per  hundred 
p<iunds  for  inter-state  shipments,  where 
the  length  of  haul  does  not  exceed  500 
miles.  If  the  railroads  carried  this  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
they  would  receive  but  $.15  per  hundred 
pounds  for  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  if  it  carried 
it  for  the  publishers  would  receive  in 
excess  of  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds  for 
the  service. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  Congress 
would  vote  a  bundle  rate  as  low  as  the 
present  lowest  baggage  rate,  if  we  are 
successful  in  our  efforts  it  is  our  belief 
that  such  a  rate  would  not  exceed  $.50 
per  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  and 
second  zones  or  for  shipments  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  150  miles  in  length. 

The  political  situation  in  Washington 
is  interesting  to  our  Association.  The 
failure  of  the  conference  report  to  pass 
means  that  we  must  start  anew  on  what¬ 
ever  legislation  we  seek  at  the  opening 


of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Post 
Office  legislation,  being  revenue  legisla¬ 
tion,  must  originate  in  the  House.  The 
House  Post  Office  Committee  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  a  reduction  in  second 
class  rates.  The  Senate,  both  by  its 
Committee  and  its  own  action,  has  also 
committed  itself  to  such  a  reduction.  The 
details  of  such  a  reduction,  however,  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  and  this  presents  an  interesting 
problem. 

The  House  is  Republican  and  no  death 
can  change  that  fact.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  this  situation  presents  itself: 
.\t  the  present  time,  there  are  47  Dem¬ 
ocrats  assured  of  seats  in  the  Senate; 
there  is  one  Farmer  Labor  man,  and 
there  are  48  Republican  Senators,  but  of 
these  two  will  find  their  rights  contested 
when  they  present  their  credentials. 
Should  there  be  any  deaths  on  either  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate  between  now  and  December,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Democrats  might  gain 
control  of  the  Senate  and  organize  it;  or 
it  is  equally  possible  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  who  have  a  paper  control  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Vice-President  is  a 
Republican  and  in  the  case  of  ties  can 
cast  the  deciding  vote,  may  find  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  slight  as  it  is,  improved  should 
some  Democratic  member  die  and  a  Re¬ 
publican  succeed  him. 

.\lso,  in  the  Republican  list  of  senators, 
there  are  several  who  in  the  past  have 
not  hesitated  to  vote  with  the  Democrats 
on  organization  matters,  so  it  clearly  can 
be  seen  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  just  what  will  be  done  next 
December  when  the  Senate  meets  to  or¬ 
ganize. 

Your  Committee  has  one  other  recom¬ 
mendation.  A  number  of  new  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  were  elected  last  fall. 
It  is  important  that  member  publishers 
should  get  in  touch  with  these  men  and 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  our  views 
concerning  second  class  mail  rates. 
Those  members  who  will  carry  over  into 
the  next  session  are  pretty  well  informed, 
but  nevertheless,  it  would  also  be  well 
if  publishers  should  keep  in  touch  with 
them  while  they  are  at  home  on  vacation 
this  year  and  continue  to  insist  not  only 
upon  the  reasonableness  but  the  justness 
of  our  cause. 

J.  D.  B.xrntm,  Chairman. 

E.  H.  Baker,  Louis  H.  Brush.  .\mon 
G.  Carter,  Gardner  Cowles,  Howard 
Davis,  A.  L.  Fish,  Homer  Qard,  David 
\V.  Howe,  A.  L.  Miller,  F.  .\.  Miller, 
E.  B.  Piper,  Chas.  A.  Webb. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PAPER  COMMITTEE 


TT  has  been  the  policy  of  your  Com- 

mittee  to  keep  you  acquainted  through 
the  medium  of  our  bulletin  service  not 
only  with  various  news  items  of  interest, 
but  with  the  volume  of  production,  of 
consumption  and  of  advertising,  on  a 
comparative  basis.  We  have  sought  to 
supply  you  witVr  all  facts  within  our  reach 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  offer  advice. 

The  prevailing  high  prices  of  the  past 
have  resulted  in  abnormal  expansion  with 
the  result  that  temporarily,  at  least,  we 
tind  a  condition  of  over-production  and 
consequently  a  soft  market.  .■Mready 
steps  have  been  taken  by  manufacturers 
with  a  view  to  preventing  an  open  break 
in  the  prevailing  price  but  whether  efforts 
to  that  end  may  prove  successful  can  not 
be  foretold  at  this  time. 

We  have  had  our  lean  years  and  our 
years  of  plenty  recurring  with  great  reg¬ 
ularity  and  therefore  may  not  expect  the 
soft  market  condition  of  today  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely. 

.\s  reported  in  our  bulletins,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  marketed  by  a  new  selling 
agency  comprised  of  The  G.  H.  Mead 
Co..  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  St.  Maurice  Valley  Corp.  interests, 
which  presumably  has  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  the  market  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  over-expansion,  but  the  effect  of 
which  in  future  years  is  problematical. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  con¬ 


tract  price  since  the  begining  of  last  year, 
although  it  is  generally  reported  that 
much  of  the  product,  through  freight  or 
other  adjustments,  has  sold  at  a  mill 
price  of  less  than  $65  per  ton. 

During  the  last  few  months  spot  news¬ 
print  has  been  freely  offered  at  prices 
well  below  the  standard  price  of  $3.25. 

_  Imports  from  overseas  for  1926 
amounted  to  99,926  tons  or  approximately 
25  per  cent  less  than  during  1925. 

The  first  two  months  of  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  show  an  increase  of  such  imports. 

Information  regarding  the  quality  and 
availability  of  the  product  of  overseas 
mills,  many  of  which  produce  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  sheet,  is  always  available  for 
the  use  of  inquiring  members.  We 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  securing  such 
information  prior  to  making  commitment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
past  year  Canadian  production  for  the 
first  time  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States  by  some  200,000  tons. 

Total  available  supply  was  553,629 
tons  greater  than  1925,  and  it  will  be 
noted  from  the  following  tables  largely 
increased  capacity  will  be  developed  for 
some  years  to  come.  These  increases 
will  not  be  net  increases  should  conditions 
that  may  be  expected  to  come  about, 
make  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  news-print  on  some 
machines  or  divert  some  L^nited  States 
mills  to  other  uses. 
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Consumption  for  the  twelve  months  of  states  where  there  is  a  very  large  supply 
\926  maintained  an  increased  tendency  of  gum  trees. 

approximating  th^e  increase  of  Production.  Ij,ck,,sed  Newsprint  Capacity.  1926 
For  the  first  three  months  of  1927  over  Uaiiy 

the  same  period  of  1926  the  increase  \yas  capacity 

5.2  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  gratifying 

increase  in  publishers’  stocks  on  hand  (  *■’  February 

-.noo  IQOft  ,vVipn  etnrks  wprp  Canadian  International  Paper  I  Sa  March 

since  Ma>  .51,  iy_0,  when  StOCKS  were  Co.,  Three  Rivers.  Quebec.  1  85  May 

at  the  lowest  point  of  record,  namely,  23  i  85  June 

days  supply.  _  _  ...  Kenora  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 

Newspaper  advertising  continued  to  in-  Kenora,  Ontario .  125  .\pril 

crease  in  volume  during  1926  until  ,,  ,  . .  r.  ,  „  r  inn  m.,v 

V-  u  1  TN  u  c  .u  Poet  .\lfred  Pulp  Pancr  ‘'lu  .May 

November  and  December.  For  the  Corp.,  Port  Alfred,  Quebec  .tugust 

twelve  months  advertising,  based  on  120  I  too  November 

newspapers  in  29  major  cities,  increased  Newfoundland  Power  & 

5  per  cent  over  1925.  ,  , 

Thus  far  for  the  months  of  January,  ’  ‘ . 


85  February 
85  March 
85  May 
85  June 


Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
ilills.  Ltd.,  Limoilou,  Que¬ 
bec  .  200  December 

Jake  St.  John  Power  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Mistassini,  Que¬ 
bec  .  100  December 

Total . 2.035 

*ln  operation. 
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Kenora,  Ontario .  125  .\pril 

Port  .\lfred  Pulp  &  Paner  f  '[Jb  May 

Corp.,  Port  Alfred,  Quebec  1  August 

I  too  November 

Newfoundland  Power  & 

Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Corner 

Brook,  N.  F .  100  July 


February  and  March,  1927,  advertising 


Ltd.,  l  too  July 


volume  sho^  a  loss  of  2.6  per  cent  as  ,  . ' 

corresponding  months  ^‘•Be^*o“"i>fvis'on?'’shfe: 

of  1926.  gan  Falls,  Quebec .  100  October 

Your  committee  urges  members  to  co-  St.  I.awrence  Paper  Mills, 


and  will  then  be  introduced  in  the  new 
Congress,  hearings  held  and  passage 
urged. 

It  is  encouraging  to  report  substantial 
progress  in  state  forestry  legislation. 
Forestry  departments  are  being  created 
in  the  few  states  which  have  not  yet  had 
them ;  a  considerable  number  of  states 
have  passed  the  necessary  constitutional 
amendments  followed  by  statutory  enact¬ 
ments  which  make  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  more  scientific  and  reasonable 
basis  of  forest  taxation,  the  general 
principle  being  that  of  a  small  annual  tax 
upon  land  value  only,  with  a  yield  tax 
upon  the  crop  when  the  timber  is  cut ;  the 
forest  fire  programs  of  the  states  are  re¬ 
ceiving  increasing  attention  and  being 
made  more  effective  in  co-operation  with 


Price  Bros.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  principle  oeing  inai  oi  a  sman  annual  lax 

Riverbend,  Quebec'. . .’  200  January  upon  land  value  only,  with  a  yield  tax 

l.ake  St.  John  Fo*"  *=  upon  the  Crop  when  the  timber  is  cut ;  the 

Sim," Quebec.. 100  January  ‘or^st  fire  programs  of  the  states  are  re- 
Thunder  Bay  Paper  Co.,  ceiving  increasing  attention  and  being 

S  ruce’  ^'alls^P^”&  p"*^Co°  January  made  more  effective  in  co-operation  with 

Ltd.,  Kapuskasing,  Ontario.  400  (1  machine'  timber  land  owners,  and,  best  of  all. 


operate  with  our  traffic  department  by 
seeing  to  it  that  all  contracts  provide  that 
publishers  may  designate  the  routing 
from  mill  to  destination. 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  long 
term  contracts  based  on  future  fixing  of 
price  are  not  of  advantage  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Our  endeavor  to  learn  the  views 


Ltd..  Three  Rivers.  Quebec.  150  December 
Total . 1,315 
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chaser.  Our  endeavor  to  learn  the  views  Co/P  ' 

of  our  members  on  this  question  has  not  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
met  with  success.  Bromptonville.  Que- 

The  many  benefits  that  would  result  st^''Mau;i«"valie'v'"Cor'p.; 
from  standardization  of  roll  sizes  are  so  Belgo  Division,  Shawini- 

obvious  that  it  would  seem  that  in  time  gan  Falls,  Quebec .  lOO  ’February 

publishers  will  give  further  and  serious  Manitoba  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  (  lOO  ’February 
attention  to  the  subject.  F'"'  Falls,  Manitoba . (100  July 


attention  to  the  subject. 


Pine  Falls,  Manitoba.....  |  100  July 


The  producers  invite  co-operation  with  Port  Alfred  Pulp  &  Paper 


a  view  to  reduction  of  multiplicity  of  C°rp.,  Port  Alfred,  Quebec.  100  ’March  Quebec ;  Bathurst  Co.,  Ltd.] 

sizes  now  l^ing  used.  Waterway  Paper  Products  Bathurst,  N.  B.;  Great  Lakes  Paper 

During  the  last  few  years  roll  sizes  Co..  Chicago,  Ill .  90  March  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ontario;  Crown 

have  shown  marked  decrease  yet  no  Canadian  International  P^er  f  125  ’April  Willamette  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco, 

tendency  towards  standardization  has  fo..  West  Templeton,  Que-^  12S  May  Calif 

been  observed.  . ^  i  «  t>  ^  m  i?  \\'  ru  • 

During  1925  the  Treasury  Department  ""c".. ^OnTS!  100  April  „  p  J'  Chairman, 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Washington  Pulp  &  Paper  ^ 

Commerce  Commission  and  various  paper  Corp.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash-  Frank  S.  Baker 

manufacturers,  promulgated  a  definition  ington  .  lOO  May  NI.  F.  Hanson 

of  standard  newsprint  as  ii.sed  in  the  •Anne  Par«r  Co.,  Ltd.,  ( 125  May  Y_  Jones 

tariff  which  was  wide  from  the  mark  of  » 125  June  p  L 

that  term  as  used  in  the  trade.  It  was  pRr"Armur?‘’ontafio. . 125  July  E.  Lansing  Ray 

apparently  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding  from  free  entry  much  newsprint  _ _ _ _ _ 

that  came  well  within  that  term. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  FOREST 

connection  with  an  import  of  newsprint  RESOURCES 

containing  sulphate  instead  of  sulphite, 

and  therefore  not  standard  as  defined  by  - - - - - 

the  Treasury  Department,  upheld  every 

contention  used  by  your  committee,  in  CINCE  the  last  report  of  your  com-  eral  important  items.  In  round  numbers 
opposing  the  definition,  by  deciding  that  -  mittee,  there  has  been  slow  but  steady  these  include  increases  of  ^23,000  for  the 
the  term  “standard  newsprint”  at  the  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  Federal  Forest 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  present  National  Forestry  policy  with  which  your  Service,  $100,000  more  for  White  Pine 
tariff  act,  was  used  as  synonymous  with  committee  has  been  concerned  for  the  blister  rust  control,  $1,500,000  additional 
good  quality  and  was  not  restricted  to  past  seven  years.  During  this  period  the  for  forest  roads  and  trails  which  will 
designate  a  sheet  that  would  conform  to  National  Forestry  Program  Committee,  make  the  National  Forests  more  acces- 


chines  bal¬ 
ance  of  year) 

.Xnglo-Canadi.in  P.  &  P.  Mills, 

Ltd.,  Limoilou,  Quebec...  200  December 

Total . 1,025 

Increased  Newsprint  Capacity,  1929 


Nipigon  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Nipigon,  200  January 

Ontario  .  (Additional 

200  tons, 
1931) 

Fort  William  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Fort  William,  Ontario....  250  . 

Other  prospective  developments  in¬ 
clude  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Cochrane,  Ontario;  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
Cap  Rouge,  Quebec;  Bathurst  Co.,  Ltd., 


Bathurst,  N.  B.;  Great  Lakes  Paper  Ham  B.  Greeley,  Forester,  the  United 


Thunder  Bay  Paper  Co..  Ltd., 

Port  Arthur,  Ontario....  125  July 


Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ontario;  Crown 
Willamette  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

T.  R.  WiLLi.\MS,  Chairman, 

E.  P.  Adler 
Frank  S.  Baker 
M.  F.  Hanson 
H.  V.  Jones 

F.  1.  Ker 

E.  Lansing  Ray 


July,  3  ma-  very  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
anc""f  ar)  number  of  timber  land  owners  who 
ance  o  year;  actually  beginning  the  permanent 

December  management  of  their  properties  according 
r  to  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of 

competent  foresters  for  the  purpose  of 
ty,  1929  permanent  timber  production.  This  is 

,  taking  place  with  holdings  which  are  de¬ 
ity  voted  to  the  production  of  saw  timber  as 

well  as  those  whose  chief  product  is  pulp- 
)  Tanuar  wood. 

(.Id^tional  In  view  of  the  fact  that  70  per  cent 
200  tons,  of  our  forest  area  is  privately  owned,  it 
1931)  needs  no  argument  to  point  out  the  im- 

)  .  portance  of  all  developments  in  the  direc¬ 

tion  of  permanent  timber  production  on 
pments  in-  such  lands.  They  now  are  and  always 
T  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be  our  greatest  source  of  supply  of 
;  Paper  Co.,  wood  products. 

St  Co.,  Ltd.,  In  a  valuable  Bulletin  by  General  Wil- 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  FOREST 
RESOURCES 


States  Forest  Service,  entitled  “Present 
Needs  in  National  and  State  Forestry,” 
he  says: 

“Unstable  forest-land  ownership  is  to¬ 
day  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  timber  growing  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  is  represented  by  the 
land  speculator,  or  the  lumber  company 
which  intends  to  dispose  of  its  holdings 
when  cut  over,  or  the  State  without  a 
policy  of  permanent  forestry  for  its 
timberlands,  or  the  State,  county,  or  town 
which  is  anxious  to  have  tax-reverted 
lands  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  growing 
put  back  on  the  assessor’s  rolls.  If  all 
or  most  of  the  470,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  continental  United  States — 
close  to  one-fourth  the  entire  land  area — 
were  in  the  hands  of  owners  whose  fu¬ 
ture  returns  rested  on  actual  use  of  the 
land,  the  Nation’s  forest  problem  would 
be  much  nearer  solution.” 

Forest  Week  (.\pril  24-30)  is  now  be¬ 
ing  observed  throughout  North  America. 
It  has  become  a  truly  international  imder- 
taking,  with  appropriate  references  to  co¬ 
operation  and  forest  protection  in  the 


the  many  technicalities  contained  in  the  on  which  your  committee  is  represented  sible  and  be  of  much  help  in  controlling  proclamations  of  the  President  of  the 
Treasury  Department’s  definition.  and  with  which  it  has  co-operated  from  forest  fires,  and  an  increase  of  ^90,000  United  States  and  the  Governor-General 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  of  the  the  beginning,  has  in  quiet  but  effective  for  co-operation  with  the  states  in  forest  of  Canada.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
United  States  Customs  Court  the  Treas-  manner  continued  to  work  for  the  princi-  fire  prevention,  bringing  this  item  of  the  cause  problems  of  forest  protection' and 
ury  Department  still  maintains  the  pies  of  the  National  Forestry  policy  origi-  Clarke-McNary  Law  up  to  $1,000,0W,  of  forest  utilization  are  the  same  in 
accuracy  of  its  inaccurate  definition  and  nally  set  up  in  the  Snell  bill,  and  later  compared  with  an  authorization  and  ulti-  general  principle  regardless  of  national 
has  instructed  the  Customs  to  enforce  its  very  largely  enacted  into  law  through  the  mate  objective  of  $2,500,000.  boundaries,  and  foresters  everywhere 

lerms.  general  Land  Exchange  Act,  the  Qarke-  The  item  for  the  continued  purchase  of  are  working  in  harmony  upon  mat- 

We  are  informed  that  on  Saturday  McNary  Act,  and  supplements  thereto.  forest  lands  for  the  establishment  of  Na-  ters  of  common  interest.  We  are,  of 


United  States  and  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  be¬ 
cause  problems  of  forest  protection  and 
of  forest  utilization  are  the  same  in 
general  principle  regardless  of  national 
boundaries,  and  foresters  everywhere 
are  working  in  harmony  upon  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest.  We  are,  of 


last  the  Treasury  Department  notified  col-  The  underlying  principle  has  been  that  tional  Forests  in  the  eastern  states  still  course,  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 


lectors  to  admit  free  of  duty  imports  of  of  Federal  co-operation  with  the  states  stands  at  $1,000,000  per  year,  although 

newsprint  containing  not  more  than  30  and  timber  land  owners  in  the  develop-  it  should  be  increased,  and,  (lespite  the 

per  cent  sulphate.  'This  is  the  first  evi-  ment  and  application  of  practical  meas-  action  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  in 


various  kinds  of  weeks  and  days  have  de¬ 
generated  into  nuisances  and  very  largely 
defeated  their  original  philanthropic  or 


dence  of  weakening  by  the  Treasury  De-  ures  of  forest  management,  forest  pro-  adding  $40,000  to  the  estimate  for  the  other  laudable  objects.  However,  since 


partment  with  respect  to  its  definition.  tection  and  forest  utilization,  with  each  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Congress  much  of  the  progress  in  forestry,  because 
Publisher  interest  is  stimulated  by  an-  interest  concerned  making  proper  finan-  passed  an  increase  of  less  than  $10,000  for  of  the  public  responsibility  for  forest  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  development  during  the  cial  contribution  and  each  interest  per-  this  purpose.  Efforts  will  be  continued  tection  and  particularly  for  carefulness 
past  year  of  a  semi-chemical  pulping  forming  the  functions  to  which  it  is  best  to  secure  adequate  Congressional  recogni-  with  fire,  depends  upon  the  education  of 
process  at  the  United  States  Forest  adapted.  This  co-operative  principle  has  tion  of  the  necessity  for  more  liberal  ap-  the  public  in  these  matters,  your  com- 
Products  Laboratories,  Madison.  Wis-  now  become  so  firmly  established  in  law  propriations  for  these  several  items.  mittee  has  felt  it  wise  to  co-operate  in  the 
consin,  by  which  it  is  claimed  hard  woods  and  practice  that  little  more  is  heard  of  Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  observance  of  Forest  Week,  and  is  glad 

TOy  be  used  advantageously  in  the  manu-  the  once  widely  proclaimed  theory  of  H.R.  17406,  introduced  in  the  House  of  to  note  the  extent  to  which,  as  heretofore, 

facture  of  newsprint.  direct  Federal  control  over  timber  land  Representatives  by  Mr.  McSweeney  of  the  newspapers  throughout  North  Ameri- 

It  is  claimed  that  paper  of  the  weight  operations  throughout  the  United  States.  Ohio,^  March  3,  1927.  This  is  a  basic  ca  have  helped  in  the  undertaking, 
and  thickness  of  newsprint  made  wholly  Common  sense  and  reasonableness  have  organic  act  for  forest  research  and  in-  'The  modern  newspaper  is  dependent 
from  semi-chemical  pulp  of  black  or  red  proved  to  be  much  safer  guides  than  aca-  vestigation  designed  to  put  this  highly  upon  the  forest,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

gnm,  or  aspen,  birch  or  maple,  was  found  demic  theories  in  the  accomplishment  of  necessary  form  of  forest  activity  upon  a  the  development  of  an  adequate  national 

to  have  greater  strength  than  the  present  results.  permanent  basis  comparable  with  that  consciousness  of  forest  problems  depends 

commercial  newsprint  and  to  equal  or  Your  committee  has  actively  sustained  under  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  almost  entirely  upon  the  newspapers. 

e«el  standard  newsprint  in  color.  If  efforts  to  secure,  through  the  budget  and  Stations  have  been  developed.  Only  by  Your  committee  therefore  bespeaks  your 

this  process  proves  to  be  practicable  in  from  Congress,  the  appropriations  autho-  such  means  is  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  continued  help  in  the  accurate  and  ade- 


consciousness  of  forest  problems  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  newspapers. 
Your  committee  therefore  bespeaks  your 
continued  help  in  the  accurate  and  ade- 


_«ery  respect  it  is  quite  apparent  that  rized  under  the  various  sections  of  the  long-time  investigations  and  studies  into  nuate  presentation  of  the  many  phases  of 
it  will  assist  materially  in  continuing  the  Garke-McNary  Act.  While  appropria-  the  laws  of  forest  growth  and  timber  this  great  undertaking. 

_ A  —A..*  AA  —  aJaIA.  4l.A^A.AA  AiA  .  A  .  .  !  A.  AR  *  !  A^,..  t«  !  _ • _ IT*  T  T  T>. _ 


newsprint  supply  in  the  North  and  tions  are  yet  materially  under  these  au-  utilization  which  are  vitally  important  in 
Northeast  where  there  is  abundant  supply  thorizations,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  bringing  a  basic  national  resource  to  full 
of  hard  woods  and  it  will  also  offer  an  the  Sixty-niijth  Congress  did  make  con-  use.  The  McSweeney  Bill  will  be  avail- 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  development  siderable  increases  for  the  next  fiscal  able  for  study  and  discussion  throughout 
of  a  print  paper  industrv  in  the  southern  year  over  current  appropriations  for  sev-  the  country  during  the  coming  months 


E.  H.  B.4KER,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony 
Harry  Chandler 
R.  R.  McCormick 
E.  B.  Piper 
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REPORT  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE 
ON  RADIO 


\  N  unusually  eventful  year  in  radio  has 
passed  since  your  radio  committee 
reported  at  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the 
breakdown  of  federal  control  over  broad¬ 
casting,  a  resultant  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stations,  accompanied  by  an  un¬ 
precedented  confusion  which  threatened 
the  destruction  of  a  $600,000,000  a  year 
industry.  There  were  many  pains  and 
pangs  endured  in  an  effort  to  secure  legis- 


L.  B.  E.  Kaycroft,  chairman,  radio  sec¬ 
tion.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers' 
.■\ssociation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  co-ordinating 
committee  was  hehl  in  New  York  in  Sep¬ 
tember  during  the  Radio  World's  Eair. 

.\  tentative  plan  of  organization  and  work 
schedule  was  drawn  up  at  this  meeting. 

.■\n  open  meeting  was  held,  attended  by 
appro.ximately  4(M)  representatives  of  the 
radio  industry.  v  ' 

Another  meeting  was  held  during  the  nromise. 

■u: _  TD _ i:_  Cl _  _ _ ,,i  t'i _ _ 


ordir.atiru  c,  mmitlee  who  signed  the  re¬ 
port,  it  also  bears  the  signature  of  Elisha 
llansi  ii  as  representative  of  S.  E.  Thom¬ 
ason  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  headed 
a  committee  of  newspapers  interested  in 
broadcasting. 

copy  of  the  report  of  the  national 
radio  co-ordinating  committee  is  avail¬ 
able. 

The  work  of  the  co-ordinating  commit¬ 
tee  was  not  ended  with  the  preparation  of 
the  report  containing  recommendations  on 
legislation.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
headquarters  open  and  to  place  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  conference  committee  mem¬ 
bers  the  facilities  of  the  co-ordinating 
committee  in  reaching  their  ultimate  com¬ 


mas  planned  that  active  work  begin  in  the 
middle  of  November  for  formulating  the 
recommendations  of  the  industry  for  the 
conference  committee  of  die  House  and 
Senate. 

The  committee  opened  headcpiarters  in 
the  Hotel!  I  Washington,  at  Washington, 
I).  C.,  and  placed  L.  S.  Baker,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  in  charge.  Between  Nov.  19  and 
Dec.  2,  approximately  eight  days  were  de¬ 
voted  to  considering  the  many  problems 
involved  in  working  out  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
branches  of  the  industry  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  have  the  assurance  of 
practicability. 

The  co-ordinating  committee  functioned 
under  the  unanimous  consent  rule,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  determined  that  the  industry 
must  be  united  in  its  demands  for  legisla¬ 
tion  rather  than  being  represented  by 
minorities,  each  demanding  a  specific  type 
of  legislation. 

The  report  of  the  national  radio  co¬ 
ordinating  committee  was  hailed  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  achievement  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  declared  that  for 
the  first  time  they  had  been  furnished  a 
definite  basis  upon  which  to  prediaite  their 
legislative  views.  The  effect  of  the  report 
of  the  national  radii*  co-ordinating  com- 


lation  which  was  eventually  accomplished 
toward  the  end  of  February,  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Federal  Radio  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Your  radio  committee  has  played,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  an  important  part  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  art  and  science  of  radio 
during  the  past  year. 

The  breakdown  of  governmental  au¬ 
thority  over  radio  broadcasting  dates  from 
April  16,  1926,  when  Judge  Wilkerson, 
in  the  Federal  Court  of  Chicago,  rendered 
a  decision  holding  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  had  no  right,  under  the  law  of 
1912,  to  make  arbitrary  assignment  of 
wave  lengths.  The  Zenith  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration.  owners  of  WJAZ,  had  sold  its 
physical  equipment  and  surrendered  its 
right  to  broadcasting  on  a  wave  length  of 
370  meters.  A  new  broadcasting  station 
was  built  and  was  assigned  to  two  hours 
per  week  on  a  wave  length  of  322.4 
meters,  the  only  time  left  available  by 
KO.\,  at  Denver,  on  that  wave  length. 
WJ.-\Z  thereupon  began  broadcasting  on 
a  wave  length  of  329.5  meters— one  of  the 
six  wave  lengths  in  the  broadcast  channel 
set  aside  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  use  of  Canadian  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions. 

A  criminal  bill  of  information  was  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  the 
government’s  case  was  lost.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  radio  industry  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  broadcasting  that  the  WJ.^Z 
decision  would  speed  the  enactment  of  a 
radio  control  law.  The  White  Bill  had 
already  been  passed  by  the  House,  but 
the  companion  bill  to  the  White  Bill,  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  C.  C. 
Dill,  had  been  withdrawn  and  a  new 
measure  substituting  the  commission  form 
of  control  for  control  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Dill.  That  Dill  Bill  was  passed  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  session.  Both  bills 
went  to  the  conference  committee,  but  the 
time  was  not  sufficient  to  compromise  the 
differences  beween  the  two  bills  before 
Congress  adjourned. 

On  July  6,  1926,  Acting  .Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Donovan,  in  an  opinion,  advised  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  the  radio 
law  of  1912  required  that  it  issue  licenses 
to  all  applicants  who  were  held  to  have 
the  right  to  designate  their  own  normal 
sending  wave  length,  power,  etc.  From 
that  moment  forward  confusion  in  tl.e  air 
increased  day  by  day  until  a  total  of  7.13 
broadcasting  stations  were  on  the  air  be 
fore  radio  legislation  had  been  finally  cn 
acted.  The  confusion  on  the  air  wa. 
caused  not  only  by  the  intrusion  of  more 
than  200  additional  stations,  but  by  wave 
jumping  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  stations,  and  power  increases  by 
many  other  stations. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  radio  industry,  in  midsummer, 
started  the  formation  of  a  co-ordinating 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  radio 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  was  asked 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  co-ordinating 
committee.  The  personnel  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  was  as  follows :  . 

Chairman:  Walter  A.  Strong,  chairman 
of  the  radio  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Arthur  T.  Haugh,  president.  Radio 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

Paul  B.  Klugh,  e.xecutive  manager,  Na 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Harold  T.  Wrape,  president,  Federated 
Radio  Trades  Association. 

R.  W.  DeMott,  president.  Radio  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers’  Association. 

■  Charles  E.  Stewart,  vice-president, 
.American  Radio  Relay  League. 


.  The  compromi^  was  finally-reached  and 
on  Jan.  29,  1925^  the  House,  after  very 
little  delay,  approved  the  compromise 
radio  bill.  It  then  went  to  the  Senate 
and  after  three  weeks  of  maneuvering  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  on  Feb.  18.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  signed  the  bill  Feb.  23  and 
appointed  a  commission  of  five  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  radio  law.  The  nominations  of 
three  commissioners.  General  Bullard, 
J.  F.  Dillon  and  E.  O.  Sykes,  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  the  day  before  ad¬ 
journment.  The  other  two,  O.  H.  Cald¬ 
well  and  H.  .A.  Bellows,  were  given  recess 
appointments. 

The  commission  called  its  first  public 
bearings  March  28,  29,  30  and  31,  at 
which  your  committee  was  represented. 

The  validity  of  the  law  has  not  yet 
been  tested  in  the  courts,  although  it  is 
very  probable  that  such  a  test  will  be 
made  within  a  few  months. 

One  beneficial  effect  of  the  new  radio 
law,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  since  its  passage  no  additional  li¬ 
censes  have  been  issued,  so  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  air  will  not  be  augmented 
through  the  addition  of  other  stations.  To 
date  the  commission  has  issued  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  orders.  It  has  indicated  that  all  sta¬ 
tions  must  stick  to  the  standard  frequency 
channels  which  are  separated  by  10  kilo¬ 
cycles.  This  will  require  the  moving  of 


mittee  cannot  be  underestimated  and  the  at  least  100  stations.  The  six  wavelengths 
fact  that  the  compromise  hill  to  a  very  originally  allotted  to  Canada  have  been 
large  extent  folhiws  the  recommendations  reassigned,  which  will  re(|uire  the  moving 
of  the  co-ordinating  committee  is  in  itself  of  more  than  a  score  of  stations.  Tem- 
signilicant.  norary  permits  for  broadcasting  will  be 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  co-  issued  after  .April  24,  good  until  such  time 


Julian  Mason,  editor  of  the  Netv  York  Evening  Post,  and  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
publisher  of  the  Post,  photographed  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  this  week. 


as  the  commission  is  able  to  hold  hearing 
on  the  wave  lengths  to  be  assigned. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  rejwrt  of 
last  year  it  was  stated  “the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  radio  broadcasting  at  the 
time  this  report  is  being  prepared  is  the 
crying  need  for  legislation  for  the  control 
of  radio.  Control  of  radio  comes  under 
two  headings,  first,  the  control  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  themselves,  and,  second,  control  of 
material  needed  by  radio  stations  for 
broadcasting.”  The  first  of  these  has  been 
cared  for  in  the  passage  of  the  radio  law 
of  1927. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
copyright  musical  selections  remains  the 
same  today  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  except 
that  the  battle  lines  are  being  formed  for 
the  renewal  of  the  fight  to  acquire  a  law 
which  will  provide  for  just  cim'.pensation 
to  copyright  owners  for  the  use  of  their 
music,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
method  of  collecting  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear,  now  being  charged  by  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers. 

.Another  outstanding  event  in  radio  in 
1926  was  the  organization  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  which  on 
Nov.  1  took  over  Station  WEAF,  New 
A’ork,  and  began  the  management  of  chain 
broadcasts  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  control  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  chain 
of  stations  headed  by  WJZ,  New  York. 

.Another  subject  of  concern  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  connection  with  radio 
is  the  increased  use  of  radio  as  a  medium 
of  advertising.  Fortunately,  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  by  radio  is  well-nigh  an  im¬ 
possibility.  The  advertisers,  therefore,  are 
limited  to  the  broadcasting  of  good  will 
programs  on  the  air,  thereby  giving  no 
serious  competition  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  likewise  fortunate  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  this  new  medium  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  they  must  back 
up  their  radio  advertising  with  advertising 
copy  in  newspapers.  The  use  of  radio 
broadcasting  by  advertisers  is  the  cause 
of  additional  perplexities  in  publishing 
program  schedules  in  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umns.  I  am  informed  that  newspaper 
publishers  in  New  A’ork  City  agreed  to 
eliminate  trade  names  from  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Judging  from  recent  copies  of  the 
New  A’ork  papers,  the  editorial  policy  in 
this  regard  must  have  been  reversed.  One 
of  the  newspapers,  I  notice,  bills  its  “new 
and  comprehensive  radio  programs”  in 
an  eight-column  top  line  and  makes  liberal 
use  of  trade  names  as  a  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  programs. 

The  method  of  handling  radio  programs 
is  a  matter  for  the  individual  determina¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  editors.  They  should 
be  guided  by  the  needs  of  their  readers, 
giving  information  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  understanding  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  inany,  to  eliminate  trade  names 
where  a  distinctive  type  of  entertainment 
has  been  developed  so  that  the  radio  au¬ 
dience  is  able  at  once  to  identify  the  type 
of  program  by  reading  the  trade  name. 

There  have  been  many  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  past  year.  Few  of 
them,  however,  aside  from  those  enu¬ 
merated  here,  are  likely  to  affect  the 
newspapers  interested  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting. 

I  wish  now  to  offer  for  your  approval 
the  recommendation  that  the  national 
radio  co-ordinating  committee  be  contin¬ 
ued  as  a  paper  organization  in  readiness 
to  assume  an  active  lead  in  emergencies 
facing  the  radio  industry.  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  national  radio  co-ordinating 
committee  will  not  be  an  expense  item, 
nor  will  any  expenses  be  incurred  in  case 
of  emergency  without  the  approval  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A. 
The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  co-ordinating  committee  in 
carrying  on  its  work  was  approximately 
$7,000,  of  which  the  .A.  N.  P.  A.  radio 
committee  has  advanced  $2,200.  This  sum 
will  be  reduced  by  the  division  of  ex¬ 
penses  to  approximately  $1,400,  which,  in 
my  estimation,  is  an  extremely  low  cost 
for  the  great  amount  of  work  done  and 
for  the  actual  accomplishment  of  radio 
legislation. 

VV.\LTER  A.  Strong, 
Chairman. 
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BICKEL  REVIEWS  HISTORY  OF  UNITED  PRESS 

Development  of  Afternoon  Newspapers  Moved  Forward  a  Decade  by  Aggressive  News  Methods  of 
Organization  Founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  U.  P.  President  Declares 


\  T  the  international  conference  of 
press  association  experts  held  last 
summer  at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  a  delegate,  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  governmental  news 
agencies  of  a  European  power,  became 
irritated  by  the  persistent  reference  to  his 
and  similarly  constituted  organizations  as 
“official”  or  “semi-official.”  Thoroughly 
cognizant  of  implications  the  title  involved, 
he  uttered  an  emphatic  and  heated  protest. 
Later  in  the  day  a  resolution  was  brought 
in  and  adopted  in  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  governmentally  subsidized  or 
maintained  news  agencies  of  certain 
European  and  Asiatic  powers,  with  their 
affiliated  and  associated  agencies,  be 
known  as  the  “Allied  Agencies.”  During 
the  balance  of  the  conference,  out  of  de¬ 
ference  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  involved,  the  delegates  adhered 
scrupulously  to  the  new  name  in  order 
that  no  further  offense  be  given. 

Nothing  could  more  graphically  or 
dramatically  illustrate  the  tremendous 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  two 
decades  in  the  attitude  of  both  editors 
and  the  ultimate  consumers  of  news-^-the 
newspaper  readers — towards  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  ethical  standards  affecting  the 
great  business  of  collecting  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  history  of  today  throughout  the 
world. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  United  Press  was 
founded  by  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  upon 
the  principle  that  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  should  be  non-exclusive. 
For  twenty  years  our  organization  has 
sto(xi  as  a  bulwark  against  any  threat  of 
a  news  monopoly.  Not  only  in  America 
but  as  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ex¬ 
tended,  throughout  the  world. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  governmental  agencies 
and  their  associates  who  controlled  the 
world  news  field  at  the  time,  the  United 
Press  granted  no  exclusive  privileges  and 
it  sought  none.  Brought  into  being  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  the  leaders  of  the  old 
line  “official”  agency  group  like  the  Cae¬ 
sars  of  old,  were  cynically  and  autocrati¬ 
cally  dividing  the  world  up  into  private 
spheres  of  news  control,  the  founder  of 
the  United  Press  was  frankly  taking  the 
position  that  a  news  monopoly  was  not 
only  a  national  menace  but  in  the  end  the 
monopoly,  if  attained,  became  a  ^eater 
curse  to  its  possessor  than  its  victim. 

Nineteen-seven  was  the  opening  of  a 
stirring  era;  a  period  of  transition  and 
change,  a  moving  forward  from  old 
positions  and  ideals  to  new  frontiers  in 
thought  and  action.  It  was  a  period  of 
mental  activity  and  questioning  not  only 
inside  the  limits  of  the  newspaper  world 
but  in  the  fields  of  politics,  finance  and  the 
home.  Roosevelt  and  his  political  Rough 
Riders,  who  later  became  insurgents  and 
then  Progressive,  were  making  their  first 
gestures  towards  independence  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  their  party ;  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  law  had  been  given  teeth ;  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  act  was  a  threatening 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  every  federal  dis- 
trist  attorney;  child  labor  laws  and 
mothers’  pensions  were  being  agitated ; 
Colliers'  had  opened  its  brave  campaign 
against  poisoned  medicine  and  poisoned 
food;  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  “squad”  were 
becoming  known  in  every  domestic 
kitchen  in  America. 


Into  this  period  came  the  United  Press ; 
a  “mergling”  as  it  were,  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  old  Scripps-McRae.  the 
Publishers  Press  and  the  Scripps  News. 

Young,  independent,  unhampered  by 
tradition  and  unfettered  by  precedent, 
the  United  Press  sensed  the  spirit  of  the 
new  era  and  swung  into  step  with  it. 

“Todays  News  Today”  became  its 
slogan  at  a  time  when  the  afternoon 
newspaper  was  published  on  the  theory 
iMt  of  necessity  it  had  to  be  a  bulletin 
as  a^inst  the  ponderous  dispatches 
carried  in  its  sunrise  contemporary. 


By  KARL  A.  BICKEL 
President,  United  Press  Associations 

(Written  for  Editok  &  Pcblishf.*) 


Karl  A.  Bickel 


At  a  time  when  the  interview  was 
“taboo”  in  old  line  press  association 
circles;  when  the  “human  interest”  story 
was  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  bad 
press  association  taste  and  commercial 
and  financial  news  was  not  presumed  to 
be  authentic  unless  it  was  supremely 
dull ;  the  United  Press  with  the  exuber¬ 
ance  and  vitality  that  only  the  youth  and 
vision  of  its  dominating  personalities 
could  give  it  plunged  frankly  into  these 
forbidden  fields  and  found  things  of  tre¬ 
mendous  interest  and  concern  to  the 
American  newspaper  consumer. 

“The  United  Press,”  wrote  Roy  W. 
Howard  in  1912  just  after  he  had  form¬ 
ally  assumed  the  position  of  president 
of  the  organization,  “is  frankly  and 
avowedly  radical  in  its  choice  of  news 
subjects,  but  painstakingly  conservative 
in  the  handling  of  those  subjects.” 

Conservative  or  not,  as  some  of  the 
elder  statesmen  in  the  opposition  organi¬ 
zation  may  have  regarded  their  method 
of  handling  the  chosen  news  subjects, 
the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  young 
organization  blew  across  the  stale  air 
of  journalistic  world  like  a  breeze  from 
the  sea.  The  afternoon  newspaper  was 
given  its  chance.  The  binding  strings 
were  taken  off  under  the  force  of  the 
competition  of  the  new  organization. 
The  United  Press  gave  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  publishers  a  complete  sport  report, 
relieving  them  of  the  embargo  which  had 
rested  over  their  properties  for  years 


aiH  had  prevented  them  from  expanding 
into  iheir  rightful  field  of  late  afternoon 
news. 

Big  stories  breaking  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  were  covered  for  the  afternoon 
press ;  not  merely  bulletined  and  then 
the  details  held  out  for  the  then  stronger 
morning  brother. 

Militantly  and  aggressively  a  business 
institution  the  United  Press  gave  its  pub¬ 
lishers  real  “co-operation,”  co-operation 
when  it  counted — at  press  time — and 
roamed  the  whole  world  over  looking 
for  other  hoary  traditions  of  an  outworn 
journalistic  theory  to  smash. 

Within  far  less  than  the  first  20  years 
of  its  existence.  United  Press  style  and 
United  Press  news  standards  were  being 
frankly  and  openly  imitated  by  every 
press  association  in  the  L'nited  States 
while  the  creation  of  Lhiited  Press 
"spirit”  in  their  organizations  was  the 
cherished  hope  of  rival  press  association 
e.xecutives. 

Events  move  rapidly  in  this  world  and 
nowhere  do  they  move  with  greater 
rapidity  and  leave  fewer  mental  souven¬ 
irs  than  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Because  of  that  fact  it  is  hard,  except 
perhaps  for  some  of  the  veterans,  to 
realize  the  tremendous  revolution  in 
afternoon  newspaper  publishing  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  United  Press  has  brought 
about  since  1907,  either  directly  and  as 
a  rp'ult  of  its  own  initiative  or  by  the 
pressure  of  its  competition  upon  its  op- 


p^  s.tu  11.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  es- 
tahl.shment  of  the  United  Press,  guided 
by  only  one  concept  of  conduct — the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  most  effective  service  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  time  the  publisher  desired 
it  the  most — the  development  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  afternoon  newspaper  would 
have  been  held  back  at  least  a  decade. 

In  1907  the  newspapers  of  America 
were  dominated  by  the  great  and  power - 
.  ful  morning  press  with  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  to  protect  And  until  the  United 
Press  flashed  into  the  field,  no  power 
had  been  found  strong  enough  to  break 
that  domination.  The  development  of  the 
.\merican  afternoon  newspaper  as  it 
stands  today,  infinitely  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  newspaper  group  in  the 
world,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  con¬ 
current  development  of  the  United  Press. 

As  it  sought  to  vitalize  and  energize 
the  editorial  standards  of  the  .American 
press  association,  the  United  Press  at  the 
same  time  pioneered  in  the  fields  of  faster 
and  more  economical  news  transmission. 
Revolutionary  as  was  its  work  on  the 
editorial  side  its  contribution  to  modern 
news  transmission  has  been  fully  as 
significant. 

It  was  the  United  Press  that  first 
utilized  the  remarkable  facilities  of  the 
.•\merican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  for  telegraphic  news  transmis¬ 
sion  and  secured  for  its  clients  a  standard 
of  maintainence  and  delivery  on  “Morse” 
hitherto  unequalled  in  this  country.  This 
remained  an  exclusive  United  Press  fea¬ 
ture  until  the  irresistible  driving  force 
of  the  competition  forced  the  opposition 
to  using  the  same  facilities. 

It  was  the  United  Press  that  first  de¬ 
veloped  the  use  of  the  telephone  as  a 
channel  for  the  transmission  of  “pony” 
news  reports  and  as  a  result  immediately 
offered  its  smaller  client  papers  and  in¬ 
finitely  larger  and  better  edited  service 
via  the  “PXT”  than  had  been  possible 
on  the  old  “five  hundred  word"  tele¬ 
graphic  pony — and  at  a  very  real  saving 
in  rate.  The  first  telephonic  “pony” 
circuits  were  set  up  by  the  United  Press 
in  1908.  Since  that  time  dozens  of  news¬ 
papers,  able  for  the  first  time  to  get  a 
really  adequate  report  for  the  size  of 
their  field  at  a  rate  they  could  pay,  have 
developed  into  papers  of  not  only  one 
l)Ut  often  two  and  three  leased  wires. 

It  was  the  United  Press  that  first  went 
into  the  extensive  use  of  the  printer 
telegraph  machine  for  regular  delivery 
of  complete  service  to  client  newspapers. 
In  1915  a  circuit  was  established  in 
Greater  New  York,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City.  As  the  printer  machine  developed 
the  United  Press  extended  its  range  oi 
usefulness.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
United  Press,  all  over  the  country,  was 
operating  extensive  printer  telegraph  cir¬ 
cuits,  without  any  operator  attendant, 
on  a  one  way  basis,  long  decried  as  im¬ 
possible  and  then  as  inefficient  by  com¬ 
peting  associations.  Today  this  one  way 
printer  machine  delivery  is  being  taken 
up  by  all  press  associations. 

.■\t  a  time  when  ^competing  press  as¬ 
sociations  were  fearfully  regarding  the 
development  of  radio  broadcasting  as 
pos  i  hly  containing  the  germ  of  destruc¬ 
tive  competition  the  United  Press  was 
first  to  welcome  the  radio,  not  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  press  association  or  the 
newspaper  birt  as  an  immeasurably 
valuable  ally.  When  the  United  Press 
t(X)k  over  the  famous  WEAF  national 
"hook  up”  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
general  election  in  1924  and,  through  its 
co-operating  client  newspapers  dominated 
the  air  that  evening  with  election  returns, 
the  embargo  on  radio  placed  by  other 
organizations  crumbled  and  competition 
tumbled  pell  mell  into  line. 

Being  alive  and  therefore  human  and 
subject  to  error  the  United  Press  has 
made  its  quota  of  mistakes  in  the  past. 
It  will  unouestionably  make  mistakes  in 
(Continued  on  /'age  53) 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


have  been  refused  recognition.  Recog-  Since  the  .Associate  Membership  Class 
POMMITXFF  RFPORX  nition  of  seven  (7;  agencies  has  been  was  created  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 

lull  IvlU^V^lv  1  cancelled.  Eleven  (11)  applications  have  (136)  publications  have  become  associate 

-  been  tabled  for  future  development,  members;  eighty-nine  (89)  have  become 

Forty-five  (45)  applications  have  been  active  members;  forty-six  (46)  member- 

TAUKIXG  1910  the  Association  of  Na-  General  Manager  decide  the  best  interests  withdrawn  because  they  did  not  meet  ships  have  lapsed,  and  the  associate  term 

tional  Advertising  Managers,  now  of  the  membership  necessitates  a  small  requirements.  Seven  (7)  agencies  re-  of  one  has  not  expired, 

known  as  the  .Association  of  National  expenditure  of  money  for  the  general  quested  transfer  of  recognition.  Sixty-  During  the  year  1926,  192  Official 

Advertisers — an  organization  of  advertis-  good,  they  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  two  (62)  changes  in  ratings  have  been  Measuring  Rules  were  sold.  Eighty-two 


ing  managers  of  many  national  advertis-  funds  of  the  Association  up  to,  but  not  made. 


ers — started  a  campaign  to  destroy  the  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  annum.  The 
agency  commission  system,  under  the  following  resolution  is  submitted  for  your 
operation  of  which  the  volume  of  adver-  consideration. 


tising  has  been  greatly  stimulated  through 
the  past  forty  years  or  more. 


Resolved,  That  when  the  Chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Agents  Committee  and 


They,  or  some  of  them,  desired  to  the  General  Manager  may  conclude  the  ^  cty  •  ♦-a  /  a  - - '  - ; . —  - - 

substitute  a  fee  sj'stem  of  compensation  interests  of  the  membership  require  the  u  puDrications  were  enrolled  as  amounting  to  $460,574.98,  an  increase  in 
so  that  they  might  hire  agency  service  by  expenditure  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  in  this  Association  January  1st,  amount  of  $124,016.13. 

the  piece,  the  week,  or  the  month.  investigating  or  prosecuting  debtors  to  19-6,  ot  wmch  48o  were  acUve  and  one  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  four 

Publishers  generally  disapproved  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  when  associate.  During*  the' year  new  mem-  claims  were  collected  amounting  to  $136,- 

proposed  change  but  the  agitation  was  con-  other  funds  are  not  available  for  that  bers  were  elected,  of  which  28  were  active  458.82,  an  increase  of  $16,157.56  over 

tinued  and  arguments  against  it  were  purpose  they  be  authorized  to  draw  for  associate.  One  associate  mem-  1925.  Of  the  amount  collected,  $5,781.42 

heard  in  many  quarters.  this  purpose  on  the  funds  of  the  Asso-  bership  terminate.  EigW  members  con-  represented  dividends  in  bankruptcy  and 

Some  two  years  ago  some  members  and  ciation  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of  one  solidated  with  other  members.  1  wo  mem-  assignments  and  $130,677.40  represented 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Na-  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  per  amium.  suspended  publication.  One  member  ordinary  collections. 

iXU^te"'Ffderaf'TrSe^"^^^  Recognitiox  Cancellation  Etc.  and  ir^mbers' reTS"'™ oL  mem^^^^^  Clam  reported  uncollectible. .  .$161,m09 

to  issue  complaint  against  the  Association  Eighty-two  (82)  applications  for  recog-  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  making  ounces  .  871.^ 


made.  bulletin  binders  were  sold.  During  the 

year  1926,  10,074  inquiries  were  received 
and  answered,  a  decrease  from  the  pre- 
GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT  ceding  year  of  2,98t). 

_ _  Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 

Fiii  I.  five  claims  were  received  for  collection 

HLNDKED  and  EIGlllA-  during  1926,  460  more  than  during  1925, 

Six  ■  TAiinnraf  i/aAc  ■  #»nrr4llpri  nc  Tn  a  r\o  _  • _ 


tional  Advertisers  are  alleged  to  have 
induced  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  issue  complaint  against  the  Association 


of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  American  nition  were  received  during  1926._  Thirty 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association —  (M)  Advertising  Agencies  wen 


which  includes  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing — the  Special  Representatives  Asso- 


one  (31)  Advertising  Agencies  were  of  which  488  were  active  and  one  asso- 
granted  recognition;  forty-six  (46)  ciate. 


sohdated  with  other  members.  1  wo  mem-  assignments  and  $130,677.40  represented 

bers  suspended  publication.  One  member  ordinary  collections. 

was  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues,  . 

and  13  members  resigned.  One  member  Claim  reported  uncollectible. .  .$161,586.09 

went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  making  .  871.86 

a  total  membership  Dec.  31,  1926  of  489  Withdrawals  . .  18,556.99 


Agencies  were  refused ;  recognition  pre- 


ciation  of  New  York,  the  Southern  viously  extended  to  thirty-one  (31) 


Of  the  thirteen  members  resigning  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1926,  seven  resigned  to  cur- 


1925  1926 

Commissions  earned  $13,612.26  $12,310.50 
A  decrease  of  $1,301.76. 

Since  Jan.  1st,  1927,  sixteen  members 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  Agencies  was  cancelled;  sixty-nine  (69)  tail  expenses,  three  because  of  the  increase  have  been  elected.  One  member  has  been 
the  American  Press  .Association.  changes  of  ratings  were  made ;  and  recog-  of  dues.  The  C/mon  was  pur-  transferred  from  the  associate  to  the 

This  complaint  alleges  conspiracy  to  "‘tion  transferred  on  request  for  twenty-  chased  by  the  Repubhean  but  active  class.  One  member  consolidated 


accomplish  various  illegal  acts,  including  six  J26)  Agencies. 


as  the  two  publications  are  not  published  ^ith  another  member.  Two  members 


price  fixing  with  relation  to  agents’  com-  Since_ January  1,  1927,  thirty-nine  (39)  by  the  same  corpo^tion,  the  Springfield  vvere  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues. 


mission,  oppression  and  restraint  of  direct  applications  for  recognition  have  been  re-  Dnion  resigned.  Two  publications  re-  Twenty-one  members  resigned.  The  total 

advertisers,  camouflaged  house  agencies,  ceived.  Sixteen  (16)  agencies  have  been  signed  because  of  dissatisiacticm  with  membership  at  this  date  is  four  hundred 

or  advertising  departments  of  direct  ad-  granted  recognition.  Ten  (10)  agencies  the  .Association.  and  eighty-one  members, 

vertisers,  etc. ;  restraint  of  interstate  _  _ 


commerce;  exchange  of  information  be- 

ad  men  greet  distinguished  visitor 

to  furthering  the  alleged  conspiracy.  - - — - - - 

One  of  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
Commission  is  to  make  effective  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  these  National  Advertisers  and 
to  compel  publishers  to  allow  the  same 
rate  to  all  who  advertise,  whether  or  not 
they  perform  any  special  service  in  the 
development  of  advertising. 

Your  committee  believes  that  should 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  succeed 
in  accomplishing  its  purpose  the  volume 
of  advertising  may  be  expected  to  de¬ 
crease  materially. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also 
undertaking  a  censorship  of  advertising, 
all  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  a  service  as  repeatedly 
held  by  the  Courts,  but  it  is  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  commerce,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
commodity. 

To  what  extent  this  may  interfere  with 
the  successful  conduct  of  our  business 
and  to  what  extent  our  counting  room 
practices  will  be  made  a  constant  subject 
of  investigation  by  bureaucratic  officials 
and  our  members  penalized  in  various 
ways,  depend  on  the  result  of  proceed¬ 
ings  now  pending.  Nor  is  it  far-fetched 
to  see  in  the  attainment  of  these  ends  an 
effective  control  of  newspapers  which 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  with  all  the  consequences  arising 

therefrom.  When  Portland’s  leading  advertising  men  turned  out  to  welcome  the  San 

Let  us  again  remind  you  that  the  credit  Francisco  “bathing  beauty.”  Left  to  right,  they  are:  Lindsey  Spight.  City 

ratings  contained  in  our  List  of  Adver-  Conunissioner  Pier,  A.  L.  Steele  (partially  hidden),  Harry  Fischer,  H.  B.  Robin- 

tising  Agents  accurately  represent  the  son,  Charles  O.  Chatterton,  William  P.  Merry,  president  of  the  Portland 

surplus  arrived  at  by  careful  analysis.  Advertising  Club,  and  Tommy  Luke.  They  are  gathered  around  the  bathing 

which  is  constantly  being  made  of  the  beauty  herself.  Miss  Lotta  Quack 

financial  and  other  conditions  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  of  interest  to  the  mem-  rr-rrir  c  •  aj  •  i  t.  c  n-  •,  •  • 

bership,  which  changes  are  reported  to  Francisco  .Advertising  club  S.  Pier,  city  commissioner,  was  present 

vou  through  the  medium  of  our  weeklv  Put  over  a  fast  one  when _  it  tele-  to  represent  his  honor.  Mayor  George  L. 


When  Portland’s  leading  advertising  men  turned  out  to  welcome  the  San 
Francisco  “bathing  beauty.”  Left  to  right,  they  are:  Lindsey  Spight.  City 
Commissioner  Pier,  A.  L.  Steele  (partially  hidden),  Harry  Fischer,  H.  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  Charles  O.  Chatterton,  William  P.  Merry,  president  of  the  Portland 
Advertising  Club,  and  Tommy  Luke.  They  are  gathered  around  the  bathing 
beauty  herself.  Miss  Lotta  Quack 


graphed  the  Portland  .Advertising  club  Baker. 


FLORIDA  TYPOS  ELECT 

The  Florida  Typographical  conference 
in  spring  session  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
Sunday  selected  Tampa  as  the  place  for 
the  Fall  meeting,  and  elected  \V.  E. 
Spain,  an  employe  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  president.  Mr.  Spain  succeeds  Mr. 
Dosh  of  Orlando,  acting  president.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  in  October.  Those 
attending  from  Tampa  were  Mr.  Spain, 
T.  S.  Brow,  T.  W.  Barlow,  F.  R.  Holden 
and  Vernon  F.  Smith.  The  Sunday  con¬ 
ference  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  organization  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  A  banquet  was  held  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Chateau  Lido. 


AD  TIPS 


Atherton  &  Currier,  In&,  420  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  the  following  ac¬ 
cents:  Allen  Auto  Specialty  Company,  New 
York,  “Allen”  Shutter  Front;  Enoch  Morgan’s 
Sons  Company,  New  York,  "Sapolio’’;  North 
-American  Dye  Corp.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Sun¬ 
set  Soap  Dyes  and  VVhite  Witch. 

Donovai^Annitra^,  1211  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Placing  the  account  of  Otto 
Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cigars. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  A  Connpany  130  West  42il 
street.  New  York.  Handling  the  advertisiaf 
of  .Albert  Ehlers,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Grade 
A  Products,  coffee,  teas  and  spices. 

Albert  Frank  A  Co.,  14  Stone  street.  New 
York.  Has  secured  accounts  of  the  Ra^ 
Addressing  Machine  Company,  Rahway,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  addressing  and  direct  mail 
machinery,  and  J.  Lesquendieu,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cosmetics. 

Gorman  Company,  49  West  45th  street.  New 
York.  Handling  the  advertising  of  Smokador 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  “Ashlesi 
Ashstand.” 

Koch  Company,  432  Broadway.  Milwaukee. 
Now  handling  account  for  the  Frank  F.  Pasdi 
Company,  Milwaukee,  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  water  filters,  etc. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  400  North 


At  rare  intervals  your  committee  has  that  it  was  sending  to  Portland  the  win-  Other  members  of  the  committee  were  Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  400  North 

Hi'srovereH  situations  in  rnnnertion  with  ner  among  San  FrancisCO  bathing  beauties  Charles  O.  Chatterton,  Harry  Fischer,  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  the  accoont 

discovered  situations  in  connecnon  witn  .j-  jntprpst  in  the  on  to  Portland  Tommv  Luke  A  L  Steele  Lindsev  “t  ‘h'  Central  Alloy  Steel  Corporation.  MassH- 

either  advertising  agents  or  advertisers  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  on  to  Portland  i  ommy  Luxe,  z\.  l.  steeie,  L.iiwsey  manufacturers  of  Agathon  Aflor 


which  should  be  subject  to  the  most  care-  movement  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Adver- 

ful  investigation  with  a  view  to  recover-  tising  convention  in  June. 

ing  for  creditors  diverted  or  concealed  The  “bathing  beauty’’  arrived  and  was 


Spight,  H.  B.  Robinson  and  Miss  Anne 
P.  Keil,  secretary  of  the  Portland  club. 
All  of  the  boys  were  dressed  up  in  a 


ing  for  creditors  diverted  or  concealed  ,  The  bathing  beauty  arrived  and  was  -‘au  oi  tne  Doys  were  dressed  up  in  a  Plaring”  account  of  Wheatena  Com- 

monevs,  rightfully  belonging  to  creditors,  duly  met  at  the  tram  by  a  formal  recep-  manner  befitting  the  reception  of  a  reign-  f. 

Our  only  present  method  of  handling  tion  committee  from  the  Portland  club,  mg  beauty.  W.  J.  Hofmann,  general  ■  “  " 

such  situations  is  to  submit  the  facts  to  The  reception  committee  registered  sur-  chairman  of  the  coast  convention  com- 

the  known  creditors,  whose  claims  in  prise,  not  to  say  consternation,  when  the  inittee.  was  the  only  one  in  whom  the 

most  instances  have  been  too  small  to  “bathing  beauty’’  turned  out  to  be  the  San  Francisco  club  had  confided  the 


StrcN.  Agathon  Popper.  MolyMemitn  Iron, 
.Agath.a  Enduro  Shingles,  etc. 

McKee  A  Albright,  1606  Walnut  street,  PhiU- 


J.  X.  Nettw,  Inci,  67  West  44th  street.  New 
York.  Placing  accounts  for  the  F.  L.  SmuB 


,nltt«  wai  the  only  one  in  when  the 


most  instances  have  been  too  small  to  **bathing  beauty”  turned  out  to  be  the  San  ^Prancisco  club  had  confided  the  pany.  mamifactiirers  of  linwis  and  the  John  H. 

create  sufficient  interest  to  lead  to  thor-  finest  and  larprest  tame  goose  to  be  bought  identity  of  the  beauty.  Tommy  Luke  ap-  Woodhury  T.aWatori'e^.  Tnc. 

ough  investigation  or  prosecution.  To  on  the  San  Francisco  market.  _  peared  at  the  Union  Station  carrying  a  3v«^!^N^w’^r"AT^"up  VsisIS?^ 


the  end  that  your  committee  may  go  to  There  had  been  much  rivalry  tor 
the  bottom  of  similar  conditions  that  may  places  on  the  reception  committee  that 


i  the  San  Francisco  market.  peared  at  the  Union  Station  carrying  a 

There  had  been  much  rivalry  for  corsage  bouquet.  It  was  finally  offered  “dverrising  Trf  iVnick  &  FoH  Sales  Pontiany. 
aces  on  the  reception  committee  that  to  the  goose  who  selected  a  few  choice  Inc..  4W  T,cxingtnn  avenue.  New  York,  “Bier 


exist  in  the  future  we  suggest,  should  it  was  to  meet  the  California  beauty.  Wil-  tidbits  for  luncheon, 
meet  with  your  approval,  that  when  the  liam  P.  Merry,  president  of  the  Port-  The  hoax  was  taken  in 
Chairman  of  your  Committee  and  the  land  club,  was  chairman,  and  Stanhope  the  Portland  club  group. 


Ihits  for  luncheon.  .trre 

The  hoax  was  taken  in  good  spirit  by  sj °w  Y JlT^^fs  scc’urH 'acemi”  of  the  Na- 
e  Portland  club  group.  tional  Oamp  Company,  New  York. 


/  , 


TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  FOR  MARCH 


Summary  of  Advertising  by  Cities 

'M  pities  listed  3  sliow  cain  27  show  loss 

130  papers  iisted  30  show  !tain  86  show  loss 

5  no  (Htmparison 

1927  1926 

15,287.006  15,6*2,260  355,254  Los- 

8,082,717  8.223.657  140,940  Loss 

6,771,104  7,525,842  754,738  Loss 

5,314,722  5,739,426  424,704  Loss 

3.891.900  4,061,625  169,725  Loss 

4.288.900  4,573.500  284.600  Loss 

6,685,942  7,003,130  317,188  Loss 

4,554,530  4,767,752  213,222  Loss 

7,134,598  7,645,994  511,396  Loss 

3,188,245  4,008,624  820.379  Loss 

4,825,937  5,297,477  471,540  Loss 

3,077,620  3.099.391  21,771  Loss 

5.028,389  5,049,102  20,713  Loss 

3,887,100  3,908,700  21,600  Loss 

3,880,555  4,263.038  382,483  Loss 

2,740,944  3,157,829  416,885  Loss 

2,996,462  3,123,120  126,658  Loss 

3,167,112  3,283.662  116,550  Loss 

2.950.801  2,325,736  625,065  Gain 

2.907.182  3.045.6:)2  138,450  Loss 

3.517,908  3,705,386  187,478  Loss 

3,129,974  3,363,114  233,140  Loss 

2.434.182  2,537,962  103,780  Loss 

2,533,916  2,687,622  153.706  Loss 

1.740.802  2,039,933  299,131  I-oss 

2,774,240  2,932,986  168,746  Loss 

1,973,902  1,983,720  9,818  Loss 

3,320,954  2,996.826  324,128  Gain 

3.036,768  3,019,898  16,870  Gain 

1,608,270  2,002,143  393,873  Loss 


‘Times 

'IN>st 


Tiiiifs 
Kxamlner 
•Kxpri'ss 
•Herald  . 
•Uecord 
•News  . . 


Totals  _ 

llerald-Post 
March  5.  192: 


.  3.129.974  3.3ti3.114  233.140  Less 

tuoriiing  edition  disoontiniied  with  issue  of 


New  York 
Chlcaso  .... 
Philadelphia 

Detroit  . 

Oleveland  . . . 
St.  Louis 

Boston  . 

Baltimore  . . . 
Los  .\Dgeles 

Buffalo  . 

San  Francisco 
Milwaukee  . . 
Washington 
Cincinnati 
New  ()rlc‘ana 
Miuneaicolis 

Seattle  . 

Indianapolis 

Donrer  . 

Proviclence  .  . 
Columbus  . . 
Lmisville  ... 

St.  Paul  . 

Oakland  . 

Omaha  . 

Birmingham 
Richmond  .  . 

Dayton  . 

Houston 
lies  Moines 


ST.  PAUL 


Total: 


7,134,598  7,645,994  511.396  Ix>ss 

BUFFALO 

19!27  1926 

.  517,081  . 

763.550  663.834  99,716  Gain 

1,124,945  1,229.677  104,732  Loss 

.  137,586  . 

.  1.290,750  1,460.440  160,696  Loss 


•Dispatch 
I’ioneer 
.Nc'ws  ... 


express 
Courier 
Times  , 
•SUr  . 
‘News 


Totals 


OAKLAND 


1926 

1.699,796 

864.332 

123.494 


Tribune  . 

•Post-Enquirer 
•Times  ....  1 . 


Totals  .  3,188,245  4,008,624  820.379  Loos 

Express  comliiiied  with  Courier  June  19.  1926. 

Star  combined  with  Courier  June  19,  1926. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1927  1926 

Chronicle  ...  .  1,042,356  1,138.172  ii5,816  Loss 

Examiner  .  1,631,459  1,721, .597  90,138  Loss 

Bulletin  .  5.31, ,364  672.476  141,092  Loss 

•Call  .  969,560  941,500  18,060  Gain 

•News  .  661,178  673.134  11,956  Loss 

•Herald  .  .  150,598  . 


Totals 


2,5.33,916  2,687,622  153.706  Los.- 

OMAHA 

1927  1926 

1.060,8.36  1.118,173  57.337  I-ts- 

679,966  484,204  195,762  Gain 

.  437, .556  . 


World-Herald 
Bee-News  . , 


Totals  .  1,740,802  ; 

News  combined  with  Bee.  February 


Totals  .  4,82.5.9.37  5.297.477 

Herald  discontinued  puldication  ilay  5.  1926 

MILWAUKEE 

1927  1926 

.fournal  .  1,506,812  1,. 587,494 

S.  T.  &  A.  Sentinel -  588.863.  609.211 

•leader  .  247,838  265,265 

•Wisconsin  News  .  735,107  637,421 


BIRMINGHAM 


.126.732,682  133,015,087 

NEW  YORK 

1927  1926 

. .  1.064,3W)  1,116,226 

1.6S1.246  1.598,302 

2.. 5ti0,242  2,549,226 

1.328.506  1,513,760 

275,650  311,086 

814,968  669,454 

314,976  353,884 

1,287,516  1,421.098 

512.280  455,162 

879,004  950,296 

1.. 524.650  1,499.546 

534,980  522,470 

1,456,854  1,517,864 

574.358  652.828 

477,486  511,058 


Totals 


■Vge- Herald 
News  . . . . 
•Post  _ 


51,916  Loss 
82,944  Gain 
11,016  Gain 
185.254  Loss 
35.436  Loss 
145,514  Gain 
38,908  Loss 
133,582  Loss 
57,098  Gain 
71,292  Loss 
25,104  Gain 
12,510  Gain 
61,010  Loss 
78,470  Loss 
33,572  Loss 


American  . 

Herald  Tribune  . 

Times  . 

World  . 

•Mirror  (Tabloid) 
News  (Tabloid) 
•Evening  Graphic 
•Evening  .Touraal 
•Evening  Post  . . . 
•Evening  World 

•Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . 
Brooklyn  Times 
Standard  I'nlon 


RICHMOND 


Totals 


_  :i.077.620  3.099,391 

WASHINGTON 

1927  1926 

. . .  2,560,671  2,531.718 

_  942,686  98.5.731 

-  693,939  727,453 

-  593.238  .570.096 

-  328.855  2.34.104 


•News-Leader 

Times-Dispatch 


Totals 


1,973,902  1,983.720  9,818  Ix»s 

DAYTON 

1!»27  1926 

1,610.098  1,433.838  176.260  Gain 

l.o;i2.402  909,.524  122,878  Gain 

678.454  6.53.464  24,990  Gain 


Star  . 

Post  . 

•Evening  Times 

Herald  . 

•Evening  News 


37.9.53  Gain 
43.015  Loss 
.^3,514  Loss 
23,142  Gain 
3,249  I»8s 


News  . 
•Herald 
Journal 


Totals 


..  5,028,389  5.049.102 

CINCINNATI 

1927  1926 

9.39,000  903.000 

..  1.461,300  1,450,200 

. .  1,201.800  1,277,700 

285,000  277,800 


Totals 


.  3.:{20.9.54  2.996,826  324.128  Gain 

HOUSTON 

1927  1926 

.  1.248,2.54  1,360,030  111.7761.088 

.  1.102,096  1.108,618  5,9221.068 

6,85.818  551,250  134,.568  Gain 


15.287,006  15,642,260  8.55.2.54  Ix»a 

CHICAGO 

1927  192tt 

.  1.914,870  1,964.628  49,758  1.088 

.  2,863,842  2,896,536  32.694  I.oss 

1,173.630  1,136,454  37,176  (ialn 

480,609  547.065  66,4.56  Loss 

1,243,669  1,236,801  6,7lV8  Gain 

406,107  442,083  35,976  Ios,s 


Totals 


•Post  . 

•Times  Star 
Enquirer  . . . 
Tribune  . . . . 


Chronicle  . . . 
Post-Dispatch 
•Press  . . 


•Dally  News 

lYlbone  . 

Herald  Examiner 

•Post  . 

•■Vmerlcan  . 

•■loumal  . 


_  3,8.87,100  3,908.700 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1927  1926 

_  1,584.185  1,66.8,662 

_  9,33..528  972,.365 

.  797,050  884,432 

_  565,792  737,579 


Totals 


Totals 


. . .  3,036.768  3,019,898 

DES  MOINES 

1927  1926 

738.904  675.574 

869,366  826,639 

.  499,930 


Times- Picayune 

Item  . 

States  . 

•Tribune  .... 


.  8.082,717  8.223,6; 

PHILADELPHIA 


Totals 


Register 

•Tribune 

•Capital 


Inquirer  . 

Record  . 

Ledger  . 

•Evening  Ledger 
•Bulletin  . 


Totals 


. . .  3,880,5.55  4,263,038 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1927  1926 

. . . .  1,1.58,3.34  1,329.285 

_  1,142,300  1,368,692 

_  440,.310  459,852 


Totals  .  1,608,270  2,002,143  393,873  Loan 

Daily  Capital  discontinuetl  with  February  12,  1927,  Issue. 

ATLANTA 

1927  1926 

Journal  .  1,286,152  1,314,124  27,972  IjOss 

Constitution  .  .  . 


Tribune 

Journal 

•Star 


6,771,104 

DETROIT 


Totals 


Totals 


KANSAS  CITY 

1927  1926 

475,559  514,854 

-  452,134  463,988 

_  1,590,810  1,711,735 

887,927  898,063 


337,946  1-188 
47.010  Gain 
133,798  Loss 


Sews  .... 
Times  . . . . 
Free  Press 


12,180  I»8s 
22,050  Loss 
52,808  Loss 
39,620  Loss 


Times  . 

Post-Intelligencer 

•Star  . 

•Colon-Record  . . 


Journal 
•Post 
Star  . 
•Times 


Total. 


CLEVELAND 


Totals 


1926 

1.542,150 

1,159.060 

1,360,425 


Totals 


Plain  Dealer 
News- Leader 
•Press  . 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MEMPHIS 

1927 

.  1,256,220 

621,999 
827,043 


•News 

Star 

•Times 


Commercial  Appeal 
•Evening  Appeal 
•Press  Scimitar 

•Press  . 

•News-Sclmltar 


Totals 


.  3.891.900  4.061,625  169,725  I->S8 

ST.  LOUIS 

1927  in2t! 

.  2,090,200  2,242,800  152,000  Loss 

1,267.206  1,290,600  32,400  Loss 

618.600  661,800  43.200 1;Oss 

312,900  369,300  56.400  Loss 


Totals 


Past-DI>patch 
lili  die- Democrat 

•Stsr  . 

Timet  . 


DENVER 


Totals 


News 
Post  . 
•Times 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1927  1 


Totals 


4,288.900  4.573,500  284.600  Los* 

BALTIMORE 


Ledger  . 

•News  .... 

•Star- Eagle 
Sunday  Cali 


Totals 


PROVIDENCE 


Sun  . 

•Evening  A  meric 

American  . 

•Sews  . 

•Post  . 


Joiirnal 

•Bulletin 

Tribune 

•News 


PITTSBURGH 


•CTironicle-Telegrapli 

Gazette-Timrs  . 

Press  . 

Post  . 

•Sun  . 


Totals 


BOSTON 


COLUMBUS 


Herald  . . . 
Globe  , , , 
'’oat  ..... 
Advertiser 
•Amerlcsn 
•Traveler 
•Transcript 
"Telegram 


27.446  Gain 
24.924  Loss 
98,286  Loss 
9.793  Loss 
26,285  Gain 
7.982  Gain 
9,176  Loss 


Dispatch 

Journal 

•Citizen 


PORTLAND 

1927 

..  1.183.294  1 

..  1.114.414  1 

496.426 
388.679 


Totals 


Oregonian  . . . . 
Oregon  Journal 

•News  . 

•Telegram  . , . . 


LOUISVILLE 

1927  1926 

..  1. 250.682  1.202.488 

291.042  .->.33.206 


’Ratals  .. 
Telegrani 


.  6,685.942  7,003,130  317,188  Loss 

discontinued  November.  1926. 


Courier-Journal 
•Herald-Post  . 


Total' 
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Croup  of  U.  P.  business  executives  present  at  Waldorf  this  week.  Front  row  (left  to  right):  L.  B.  Mickel,  superintendent  of  bureaus;  Gilbert  M.  Clayton, 
assistant  business  manager;  Hugh  Baillie,  general  business  manager;  Clem  J.  Randau.  sales  manager;  M.  F.  Bourjaily,  eastern  business  representative;  K.  D. 
Gilmore,  southern  business  representative.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Edward  C.  Derr,  Central  Division  news  manager;  Percy  B.  Scott,  Albany  bureau 
manager;  Harry  W.  Sharpe,  southwestern  business  representative;  Tom  W.  Gerber,  eastern  business  representative;  Otis  P.  Swift,  New  England  business  rep¬ 
resentative;  Carl  D.  Groat,  Washington  day  news  manager;  John  C.  Moore,  commercial  manager;  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Pacific  Coast  business  representative; 

Raymond  Clapper,  Washington  night  news  manager;  Charles  McCabe,  Great  Lakes  business  manager. 


OFFICIAL  SPOKESMAN 
PASSES  FROM  SCENE 

Coolidge  Discards  Time-Worn  Device 

of  Washington  Correspondents  at 
“Executive”  Conference — 

News  Leaks  Out 

Exit  the  Official  Spokesman  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States! 

No  longer  may  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  fall  back  upon  the 
thinly-disguised  anonymity  of  this  once 
peculiar  personage.  For  President  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge  himself  has  decreed  the 
passing  of  the  Official  Spokesman  through 
whom  the  views  and  utterances  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  disseminated  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  corps  of  news¬ 
paper  writers  since  the  days  of  Warren 
G.  Harding. 

Mr.  Coolidge  no  longer  desires  what 
transpires  between  him  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  correspondents  at  the 
press  conferences  held  at  the  White 
House  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  to  be 
interpreted  or  broadcast  otherwise  in  the 
press  by  the  Official  Spokesman. 

The  correspondents  who  thronged  the 
Coolidge  private  sanctum  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Annex  to  the  White  House  on  Fri¬ 
day  last  were  so  informed.  By  whom 
such  information  was  conveyed,  clearly 
and  unmistakably,  Editor  &  Publisher 
jsj  hot  permitted  to  state  more  directly 
under  the  rules  governing  what  was  stated 
explicitly  to  be  an  executive  session  the 
CffrrcspondenTs  held  with  Mr.  Coolidce. 


News  of  the  demise  of  the  Official 
Spokesman  percolated,  however,  from  the 
White  House  into  political  channels 
unfriendly  to  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  became 
the  theme  of  caustic  public  comment  by 
anti-administration  Senators  over  the 
week-end. 

It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  secret,  at 
the  National  Capital,  at  least  that  the 
Official  Spokesman  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  will  never  again  appear  under  a 
W'ashington  date-line  if  the  Presidential 
mandate  consigning  him  to  an  unmarked 
grave  is  obeyed. 

Some  Washington  correspondents  have 
never  availed  themselves  of  the  Official 
Spokesman.  A  number  of  them  have 
long  completely  ignored  him  in  seeking 
to  reflect,  without  being  able  to  quote 
directly,  Mr.  Coolidge’s  responses  to  the 
prepared  questions  submitted  to  the 
President  in  lieu  of  forbidden  oral  inter¬ 
rogations  at  the  bi-weekly  White  House 
Press  conferences.  Those  correspon¬ 
dents  who  have  employed  the  Official 
Spokesman  in  conveying  to  the  editors 
and  readers  of  their  newspapers  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Mr.  Coolidge  on  national  and 
international  affairs  alone  have  been 
forced  to  find  a  new  vehicle  for  their 
efforts  to  report  what  the  President 
says,  unquote,  about  this,  that  and  so- 
and-so. 

The  sudden  elimination  of  the  Official 
Spokesman  has  left  certain  Washington 
correspondents  non-plussed  as  to  how 
far  it  may  now  be  permissible  to  go  in 
holding  up  the  cold  print  of  publicity  to 
the  Presidential  tongue,  which  is  often  as 
noticeably  loquacious  as  it  is  frequently 
reticent  at  Mr.  Coolidge’s  press  confer¬ 
ences. 


The  more  cautious  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  will  probably  fall  back  upon  the 
familiar  statement  that,  “It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  President  Coolidge,  etc.,”  or 
“The  announcement  was  authorized  at 
the  White  House  that  the  President’s 
Chinese  policy,  etc.”  Some  less  cautious 
Washington  corespondents  have  attri¬ 
buted  as  directly  as  possibly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  without  using  the  forbidden  quota¬ 
tion  marks  many  of  Mr.  Coolidge’s  utter¬ 
ances.  Others  have  made  it  even  plainer 
that  Mr.  Coolidge  actually  said  so-and-so. 
The  situation  has  so  developed,  largely  as 
a  result  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  at 
Washington  of  the  strong  exception 
taken  recently  by  the  President  to  criti¬ 
cism  by  one  group  of  correspondents  of 
Mr.  Kellogg  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  the  suggestion  by  the  same  corres¬ 
pondents  that  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Hoover,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  study  the  various  methods 
which  will  be  employed  henceforth  to 
“get  across”  Mr.  Coolidge’s  utterances 
to  the  newspapers  and  their  readers  now 
that  the  Official  Spokesman  is  no  more. 

“MIGS”  TOURNEY  LAUNCHED 

Forty  Newspapers  Participating  in  Fifth 
Annual  Contest 

Some  40  newspapers  have  already 
joined  the  Fifth  National  Marble  Tourn¬ 
ament,  sponsored  by  Central  Group  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Howard 
Stephenson,  national  director,  announced 
this  week. 

Headquarters  have  been  established  at 
Toledo.  O. 

Final  matches  will  be  held  at  .\tlantic 


City  the  week  of  June  26-July  1.  Cham¬ 
pions  and  newspaper  correspondents  will 
be  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  one 
of  the  tournament  members,  on  a  special 
pilgrimage  to  Valley  Forge.  Rings  for 
marble-shooting  will  be  erected  on  the 
beach  at  Atlantic  City,  near  the  board¬ 
walk. 

Local  tournaments  in  most  cities  will  be 
held  during  May  and  the  early  weeks  of 
June.  Tournament  membership  is  not 
limited  to  Scripps-Howard  papers,  out¬ 
side  newspapers  being  invited  to  join  on 
a  co-operative  basis. 

DAWSON  CABLES  FEUCITATIONS 

Man  Who  Went  With  Rootevelt  to 
Africa  Congratulate*  U.  P. 

F.  Warrington  Dawson,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Roosevelt  on  his  trip  to 
Africa  for  the  United  Press,  cabled 
congratulations  to  Karl  A.  Bickel,  U. 
P.  president,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  celebrated  this  week. 

The  cable  said:  “In  memory  of  our 
association  in  strenuous  years  of  up¬ 
building  I  add  my  congratulations  on  the 
day  which  celebrates  your  stupendous 
success.” — F.  Warrington  Dawson,  former 
United  Press  manager,  Paris. 

Dawson,  has  won  a  reputation  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  writer  in  the  French  language 
in  his  years  abroad. 

SALEM  PAPER  MOVES 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tribune  is 
necimving  its  new  quarters  on  Essex 
Street,  a  block  away  from  its  old  offices. 
.\  new  press  was  receotlyi  installed. 
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key — 'Gain:  tioss;  'Chamber  of  Com- 
iiierce  or  other  Local  Authority;  'Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  figure;  •  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Estimate  of  July  1.  1926;  •  State  Cen¬ 
sus,  1926;  'Outline  type:  M — Morning;  E — 
Evening:  S — Sunday. 
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Abilene  (Kan.)  Chronicle . 

Akron  (O.)  Times-Press . 

Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder . 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  State  Tribune . 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram . 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call . 

Chronicle  &  News . 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror) . 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder . 

.Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin . 

Antigo  (Wis.)  Journal . 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent . 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citiren . 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle . 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News . 

Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman . 

Bakerfield  (Cal.)  Californian . 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Post . 

Bangor  (Me.)  News . . . 

Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner...... . 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  St  News.... 

Moon-Journal  . 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times . 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Times . . . 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  American . 

Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin...;. . 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times . 

Biddeford  (Mt)  . 

Binghamton  (N._  Y.)  . 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  . 

Boise  (Idaho)  Idaho  Statesman . 

Bloomington  (111.)  Bulletin . 

Pantagraph  . . 

Boone  (Iowa)  News- Republican . 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript . 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald . 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise . 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen . 

Times  . . . 

Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph . 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News . 

Times  . . . 

Burlingame  (Cal.)  Advanw-Star . 

Burlington  (Kan.)  Republican... . . 

Butte  (Mont.)  Miner . 

Caldwell  (Kan.)  Messenger . 

Canton  (111.)  Ledger . 

Onton  (O.)  Repository . 

Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader . 

Centralia  (III.)  Sentinel.. . 

Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette . 

(^lattanooga  (Tenn.)  New^.... . 

Chicago  (111.)  Herald  &  Ejraminer . 

Tribune  . 

Qeveland  (O.)  Press . 

Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune . 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen . 

Dispatch  . 

State  Journal . . . . . . 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot . 

Coming  (N.  Y.)  . . 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard . 

Corvallis  (Ore.)  (3azette-Times. . . . . 

Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune  &  Times-Age . 

Covington  (Ky.)  Post . 

Creokston  (Minn.)  Times . 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News . 

Danburv  (Conn.)  News . 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-Review . 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times . 

Dayton  (O.)  Herald . 

Tournal  . 

News  . . 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review . . . 

Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chronicle . 

Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mt.  News . 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune-Capital 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press . . 

News  . 

Times  . 

Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe. . . 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald . 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Newa-Trihune . 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader-Telegram . 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News . 

Elizabeth  (fity  (N.  C.)  Advance . 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal . 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth . . . 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  &  Advertiser.. 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle  Telegram . 

Erie  (Pa.)  Times . 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Guard . . 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-News . 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel . 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal . 

Fort  Madison  (Iowa)  Democrat . 

Fort  Meyers  (Fla.)  Tropical  News . 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press . 

Star-Telegram  . 

_  Record-Telegram  . 

Franklin  (Ind.)  Star . 

Fremont  (Nebr.)  Tribune . 

Fresno  ((^1.)  Republican . 

Gardiner  (Mass.)  News . 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune . 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times . 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  Leader- 

Republican  . . 

Grafton  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel . 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.l  Press . 

Great  Falls  (Mcmt.)  Tribune . 

Hamilton  (O.)  Journal . 

Hanford  (Cal.)  Tournal . 

H'J^ford  (Conn.)  Times . 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen . 

Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle . 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star . 

Huntington  (Ind.)  Press . 

Huron  (S.  D  ).  Huronite . 
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SMALL  TOWN  DAILY  BOOSTED  LINAGE 
BACKING  TWO  LOCAL  EXPOSITIONS 

12-Page  Automobile  Section  Sold  for  Show  Week — Large 
Booths  Taken  in  Merchants  Exposition  by 
Public  Utilities 

^  By  EDWARD  J.  HUGHES 

Editor,  Port  Chester 


'lyrOT  knowing  just  what  heading  may 
be  used  on  this  story,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  embodying  in  this  opening 
paragraph  the  words  that  1  would  use 
if  a  story  of  this  kind  were  to  receive  my 
own  editing.  1  would  be  inclined  to  use 
“More  Proof  of  the  Small  Town  news¬ 
paper's  Great  Pulling  Power.”  Or  some¬ 
thing  quite  similar. 

For  tlie  sake  of  brevity  it  might  be 
well  to  state  what  the  small  town  news¬ 
paper  in  question  has  accomplished  that 
justitices  making  a  claim  such  as  is  in- 
.dicated  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  then 
follow  with  facts  pertaining  to  the 
methods  of  accomplishment. 

The  Port  Chester  (N.  V.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  held  two  business 
boosting  expositions  of  outstanding  merit. 
The  Port  Chester  Daily  Item  not  only 
profited  in  a  circulation  and  advertising 
way  through  the  expositions  in  question, 
but  is  fully  justified  in  assuming  a  great 
amount  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
projects. 

The  first  exposition  conducted  by  the 
Port  Chester  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
the  automobile  show.  This  was  the  first 
-of  its  kind  ever  attempted  by  the  Port 
Chester  automobile  dealers  and,  there¬ 
fore,  comparative  records  of  attendance 
and  sales  were  impossible.  However,  the 
fact  that  all  space  was  completely  rented 
in  less  than  ten  days’  time  and  all 
dealers  reported  sales  during  the  show, 
would  indicate  that  the  affair  was  up  to 
or  above  the  standard  set  by  automobile 
shows  in  communities  the  size  of  Port 
Chester. 

The  1929  population  of  Port  Chester 
was  16,373,  and  the  present  estimate  is 
close  to  20,000.  Therefore,  those  familiar 
with  competitive  conditions  and  relative 
sizes  of  markets  may  appreciate  that  it 
is  not  a  simple  matter  to  conduct  a  suc¬ 
cessful  automobile  show  in  a  locality  of 
the  size  of  Port  Chester,  situated  so  close 
to  New  York.  That  the  automobile 
show  was  a  success  in  the  matter  of 
space  rental,  attendance  and  sales,  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
Port  Chester  Daily  Item  co-operated  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  conducting  the  af¬ 
fair.  The  Daily  Item  in  turn  reaped  a 
reward  of  a  twelve-page  automobile  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  opening  night  of  the  auto 
show,  and  a  satisfactory  amount  of  in¬ 
creased  advertising  space  from  the  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  throughout  the  week. 

The  second  exposition  conducted  by  the 
Port  Chester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
under  the  direction  of  H.  W.  Slater, 
managing  secretary,  was  the  Merchants’, 
Manufacturers’  and  Home  Owners’  Ex¬ 
position,  held  for  a  period  of  seven  nights 
and  six  afternoons.  Affairs  of  similar 
character  have  been  held  in  Port  Chester 
on  previous  occasions,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  make  comparisons  of  at¬ 
tendance  and  all  other  statistical  details. 
This  having  been  done  it  is  possible  to 
make  definite  statements,  and  it  is  both 
interesting  and  impressive  to  note  that 
this  year’s  exposition  broke  all  records 
of  attendance,  results  to  exhibitors,  etc. 

The  Port  Chester  Daily  Item 
co-operated  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
space  renting,  and  was  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  management  of  the  ex¬ 
position  on  all  matters  of  importance.  It 
was,  therefore,  extremely  gratifying  to 
have  the  manager  of  the  exposition  un¬ 
qualifiedly  state  that  in  his  opinion  the 
success  of  the  entire  affair  was  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Daily  Item. 

If  the  reader  will  keen  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  1920  population  of  Port 
Chester  was  less  than  17.000,  and  the 
present  estimate  onlv  20,000,  and  then 
refer  to  the  .^udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion’s  report  of  4,605  circulation  for  the 


(N.  Y.)  Daily  Item 

Daily  Item,  the  full  power  of  the  small 
town  newspaper  will  be  realized  and  ap¬ 
preciated. 

The  attendance  for  the  seven  days  was 
close  to  10,0tX)  paid  admission,  or  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  Port  Chester.  And  twice  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  that  made  this  at¬ 
tendance  possible. 

The  Daily  Item,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  automobile  show,  was  amply  rewarded 
for  its  co-operation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
unusual  amount  of  e.xtra  linage  obtained 
during  the  exposition.  On  the  opening 
night  of  this  affair  one  advertiser,  through 
his  several  distributors,  used  four  full 
pages  of  space.  On  Monday  night  of 
the  exposition  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
advertising  space  carried  by  the  Daily 
Item  was  secured  from  exhibitors  with 
whom  the  popular  size  advertisement  was 
at  least  a  quarter  page. 

The  editorial  department  of  the  Daily 
Item  treated  the  event  very  liberally  with 
discussions  and  comments  concerning  all 
exhibits. 

Among  the  outstanding  exhibits  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  Port  Chester  were 
the  large  booths  of  the  big  public  serv¬ 
ice  corporations. 

The  Westchester  Lighting  Company 
not  only  installed  an  extremely  effective 
display  but  also  conducted  a  series  of 
Home  Economics  and  Home  Beautiful 
lectures  every  afternoon.  These  lec¬ 
tures  were  featured  through  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Page  of  the  Daily  Item. 

The  Port  Chester  Water  Works  used 
one  of  the  largest  displays.  This  was 
under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Cooney,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  advertising 
agencies. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  Company,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  New  York  representative, 
George  S.  Wheat,  and  Thomas  Flavelle, 
Inspector  in  the  Signal  Division,  installed 
a  miniature  railroad,  operated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  New  York  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  road.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  this  attractive  and  costly  ex¬ 
hibit  has  ever  been  shown  in  the  United 
States. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company 
arranged  a  special  display  for  the  first 
time  that  this  public  service  corporation 
has  been  known  to  exhibit  in  small  con. 
munities. 

Local  merchants  who  distribute  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  of  every 
character  from  women’s  apparel  to  elec¬ 
trical  devices  for  the  home  were  included 
among  the  exhibitors.  From  these  local 
merchants  the  Daily  Item  secured  extra 
advertising  linage  that  broke  all  records 
for  space  carried  during  similar  local  af¬ 
fairs. 

One  of  the  outstanding  promotion  fea¬ 
tures  was  a  popularity  contest  conducted 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Daily 
Item.  Coupons  were  printed  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  manner  every  day  and  those  se¬ 
curing  the  largest  number  of  votes  were 
awarded  prizes,  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  in  a  fashion  display  staged  by 
Steiger’s,  Inc.,  the  largest  department 
store  in  Port  Chester.  Incidentally  this 
fashion  feature  staged  by  Steiger’s.  Inc., 
resulted  in  a  generous  amount  of  extra 
advertising  space  for  the  Daily  Item. 

The  Popularity  Contest  above  men¬ 
tioned  increased  the  circulation  of  the 
Dailv  Item  every  day  for  the  four  weeks 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

Both  the  automobile  show  and  the  Mer¬ 
chants’,  Manufacturers’  and  Home 
Owners’  Exposition  were  arranged  and 
managed  by  J.  B.  Keeney,  for  several 
vears  business  and  advertising  manager 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Keeney 
has  prepared  a  large  supply  of  specially 
designed  portable  booths  quite  unlike  the 


average  exposition  booths  in  matter  of 
construction,  and  also  an  attractive  stock 
of  decorations  suitable  as  background  for 
the  display.  Special  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
secure  these  booths  for  their  use,  and 
also  to  obtain  Mr.  Keeney’s  services  as 
flirector  of  both  shows. 

The  Daily  Item  gave  Mr.  Keeney  a 
flattering  indorsement  and  praised  the 
manner  in  which  he  co-operated  with  both 


the  editorial  and  advertising  departments. 

To  sum  up  this  entire  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  the 
local  newspaper  we  might  use  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Keeney  at  the  close  of  the 
exposition,  i.e.,  “It  could  never  have  been 
done  without  the  Port  Chester  Daily 
Item.  This  newspaper  has  been  more 
than  generous  with  its  space  and  service 
and  deserved  its  reward  of  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  circulation.” 


709^  in25^aKr 


JACK  S  proverbial  bean-stalk  had  nothing  on  Florida  for  rapidity 
of  growth.  For  in  the  past  quarter-century  this  state  has  startled 
the  world  with  its  remarkable  development. 

Tax  records  of  the  Florida  comptroller’s  office  show  that  the 
property  of  the  state  has  increased  some  709  per  cent  since  1903 
.  .  .  and  Florida  has  just  begun  to  grow! 

Tax  records  also  show  that  Duval  County,  in  which  Jacksonville 
is  located,  now  leads  all  other  counties  in  Florida,  in  value  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  of  telegraph  and  railroad  property. 

Jacksonville  and  its  rich  surrounding  territory  offers  a  fertile  field 
which  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  can  thoroughly  and  economi¬ 
cally  cultivate  by  advertising  in  .  .  . 


^hcjflotrida  Mmes-Jtoion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 
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STRICTLY  A  NEWSPAPER 


Circulation 

Average  Daily  and 
Sunday 

Sale  Price 


1896.. 

1897.. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. . 

1904. . 

1905. . 

1906.. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. . 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


21,516 

22,456 

25,726 

76,260 

82,106 

102,472 

105,416 

106,386 

118,786 

120,710 

131,140 

143,460 

172,880 

184,317 

191,981 

197,375 

209,751 

230,360 

259,673 

318.274 

340,904 

357,225 

368,492 

362,971 

342.553 

348,607 


}  3c 


1922. . .  356,671 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


362,361 

383,005 

387,005 

391,465 

414,990 


\2c 


The  New  York  Times  sceepts  no  orders  from  news- 
deslcrs  on  consignment.  The  shore  flgures  represent 
net  paid  sale. 


RAG  PAPER 
EDITION 

For  the  better  preserration  of 
history  of  today  told  in  its  com¬ 
plete  news,  The  New  York  Times 
is  publLshlng  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  on  endurable  rag  paper. 
This  paper  will  last  in  bound 
files  for  centuries.  The  Times  is 
the  accepted  newspaper  of  record. 
The  Times  Is  kept  on  Hie  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  libraries,  public,  college 
and  business,  for  Its  complete  re¬ 
port  of  the  news  of  the  world. 
Its  statistics  and  ’jotlces  of  Im¬ 
portance.  The  Nea  York  Times  Is 
the  only  nesrspaper  In  the  T'nited 
States  consider  at  sufflcient 
»alue  for  permanent  filing  to 
warrant  the  printing  of  an  edi¬ 
tion  on  rag  paper. 


The  New  York  Times  gives  its  readers  every 
morning  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  world  for  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Times  prints  the 
news — all  of  it — accurately — completely — 
promptly — and  through  the  efficiency  of  its 
unparalleled  news- gathering  service,  fre¬ 
quently  ahead  of  appearance  in  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Published  for  the  intelligent,  thinking, 
alert  reader.  The  New  York  Times  offers  a 
liberal  education  to  the  student,  the  man  or 
woman  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  business, 
home  and  social  life.  It  makes  for  good 
citizenship. 

The  increased  demand  for  The  New  York 
Times,  a  newspaj)er  offering  only  complete, 
dependable  news,  impartial  and  non-partisan, 
is  a  vindication  of  newspaper  readers.  The 
Times’  success  in  attracting  such  readers  is 
proof  that  there  is  a  large  public,  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  desiring  full,  accurate  information 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York 
Times  are  unequaled  in  the  interest  they  have 
for  the  reader — in  the  variety  of  goods  and 
services  they  offer,  in  their  trustworthiness,  in 
the  news  information  they  contain.  The  care¬ 
ful  censorship  maintained  to  exclude  mislead¬ 
ing  and  fraudulent  announcements  has 
created  a  justified  confidence  among  The 
Times  readers. 


Advertising 


Basic  Rate 
per  agate  line 
Daily  Sunday 


1896. . 

1897. . 

1898. . 

1899. . 

1900.. 

1901 . . 

1902. . 

1903. . 

1904. . 

1905.. 

1906. . 

1907. . 

1908.. 

1909. . 

1910.. 

1911. . 

1912.. 

1913. . 

1914. . 

1915. . 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. . 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


2,227,196 

2,408,247 

2,433,193 

3,378,750 

3,978,620 

4,957,205 

5,501,779 

5,207,964 

5,228,480 

5,958,322 

6,033,457 

6,304,298 

5,897,332 

7,194,703 

7,550,650 

8,130,425 

8,844,866 

9,327,369 

9,164,927 

9.682.562 
11,552,496 
12,509,587 
13,518.255 

19.682.562 
23,447,395 
21,652,613 
24,142,222 
,24,101,226 
.  26,283,924 
,  28,200,444 

29,788,828 


30c  30c 


40c  40c 


Qllfp  fork  SItmw 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 


THE  TIMES 
INDEX 


Supplementing  Its  eontrihotlon  to 
the  preserration  of  the  Joumallsra 
of  today,  The  Times  Is  alone 
among  general  newspapers  in  the 
publication  of  a  complete  Index. 
The  Times  Index  has  been  issued 
continuously  In  quarterly  rolumes 
since  1913.  It  Is  the  standard 
newspaper  reference  In  all  classes 
of  libraries  all  orer  the  world. 
All  news  Items  are  Indexed  by 
subjects  and  names,  fully  cross- 
referenced  to  persons  and  related 
erents.  Tbs  date,  page  and 
column  of  publication  In  The 
Times  are  giren. 


45c  45c 


50c  50c 


50c  55c  j 
55c  60c 
65c  75,c 

65  c  80c 
70c  85c 
75c  90c 
80c  $i.00 


JUDGE  ASKS  CONTEMPT  CASE  BE 
BROUGHT  AGAINST  DETROIT  DAILY 


CONVENTION  DAILY  PRINTED  AT  WALDORF 


Request  Based  on  Interview  with  Ford-Sapiro  Juror  Which 
Caused  Mistrial  in  $1,000,000  Suit — 

Printed  in  Times 


P^EDERAL  Judge  Fred  M.  Raymond  oi  liad  never  beard  of  Sapiro  and  1  knew 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  has  been  nothing  about  Mr.  Ford’s  matters.  I  did 
sitting  since  March  14,  in  the  United  not  even  know  the  first  day  I  went  to 
States  Court  at  Detroit  in  the  trial  of  court  that  it  was  this  matter  coming  up. 
Aaron  Sapiro’s  million  dollar  libel  action  “I’ve  never  before  done  jury  service  of 
against  Henry  Ford  and  his  Dearborn  any  sort.  I  never  said  to  anyone  that  I 
I^ependcfit,  after  declaring  a  mistrial  in  would  give  a  verdict  against  Ford  no  mat- 
that  cause  on  April  21,  directed  John  A.  ter  how  many  weeks  of  testimony  I  had 
Baxter,  acting  district  attorney,  to  prepare  to  hear.  I’ve  warned  mv  friends  not  to 
proceedings  against  the  Times  Publishing  talk  to  me  about  the  case.” 

Company  as  having  committed  contempt 
of  court. 

Judge  Raymond,  in  his  remarks  accom¬ 
panying  the  granting  of  the  Ford  counsels’ 
motion  for  a  mistrial,  had  declared  that 
the  case  had  been  greatly  harmed  by 
“Sensational  Journalism.” 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  which 
publishes  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
Detroit  Times,  evening  and  Sunday,  was 
singled  out  by  Judge  Raymond  for  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  because  it  carried  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Cora  Hoffman,  one 
of  the  six  women  jurors  in  the  case,  who 
had  been  the  subject  by  Ford  and  federal 
agents  of  an  investigation  dealing  with  her 
alleged  intimacy  with  one  J.  Miller,  a  real 
estate  broker,  whose  continued  presence 
at  the  trial  and  in  the  court  corridors  had 
been  noted. 

Mrs.  Hoffman  was  first  questioned  by 
Judge  Raymond  late  on  Monday,  April 
18,  while  the  case  was  under  adjournment 
due  to  the  illness  of  Senator  James  A. 

Reed  of  Missouri,  chief  of  Ford  counsel. 

She  was  again  questioned  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  when  another  adjournment 
was  taken,  but  before  which  Ford  counsel 
announced  they  would  file  a  motion  for 
mistrial  on  Thursday. 

Judge  Raymond  himself  revealed  to 
newspaper  men  the  name  of  the  accused 
woman  juror  on  Tuesday  morning. 

To  a  Times  reporter  at  her  home  a 
short  time  later  Mrs.  Hoffman  gave  an 
account  of  the  questioning  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected  by  the  judge.  She 
also  volunteered  the  remark  that  “It  looks 
to  me  as  if  certain  parties  are  trying  to 
get  hold  of  something  so  they  can  get 
this  case  thrown  out  of  court.” 

This  interview  was  made  one  of  the 
four  grounds  for  a  mistrial  in  the  Ford 
motion  given  out  for  publication  late  on 
Wednesday,  April  20  and  supported  by 
more  than  a  dozen  affidavits  from  Ford 
agents  charpng  Mrs.  Hoffman  with  im¬ 
proper  actions  and  prejudice  against 
Henry  Ford.  The  next  morning  the  court 
granted  the  motion  and  started  contempt 
proceedings  against  the  Times  setting 
April  28  as  the  date  for  the  information 
to  be  filed  before  him  by  the  district  at¬ 
torney. 

In  an  editorial  April  22  the  Times  de¬ 
fended  its  position  and  asserted  that  it  had 
interviewed  Mrs.  Hoffman  in  pursuit  of 
its  policy  never  to  print  charges  against 
any  person  particularly  a  woman  without 
giving  that  person  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  or  her  side. 

The  interview  dealt  only  with  the 
charges  against  Mrs.  Hoffman,  not  with 
any  details  of  the  Ford-Sapiro  case,  the 
Times  contends. 

After  relating  that  she  had  admitted  to 
Judge  Raymond  that  she  had  unintention¬ 
ally  admitted  a  woman  court  spectator  to 
the  rest  room  set  apart  for  the  women 
jurors  Mrs.  Hoffman  repeated  the  ex¬ 
planation  she  had  given  the  court  about 
her  association  with  the  man  complained 
of,  J.  Miller,  whom  she  described  as  a 
real  estate  broker. 

“I  told  the  judge  that  I  had  talked  with 
Miller  several  times  about  selling  a  flat  ..  - 

owned  by  my  husband  and  myself,  but  I  the  work  of  students  in  his  schools, 
never  discussed  the  Ford-Sapiro  trial  with  were  distributed  to  publishers  w 
him.  played  particular  interest  in  the 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  SHOW 
WORK  AT  WALDORF 


Specimens  of  Work  Done  at  Ithaca, 
Chicago,  Nashville,  and  Spokane 
Seen  in  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Headquarters 


Increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  on  Printing  Trade  Schools,  of 
which  Victor  F.  Ridder  is  chairman,  was 
shown  by  an  exhibit  in  the  Myrtle  Room, 


lisliers’  Association  of  New  York  that  pain,  Finnish  daily  newspaper,  took  part 
their  school,  the  Empire  State  School  of  in  a  celebration  of  the  sixth  anniversary 
Engraving,  has  successfully  passed  the  of  the  founding  of  the  society  on  April 

experimental  stage,  that  we  are  convinced  17.  _ _ _ . 

that  our  courses  are  sound  and  that  our  EASTON  EXPRESS  LINAGE 

graduates  are  making  good  in  the  trade.” 

Linage  figures  for  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  for  1926,  which  wxre  not  carried 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  recent  tabula¬ 
tion  of  linage  in  U.  S.  newspapers,  follow : 
Clasified.  940,212;  local,  7,036.008;  na¬ 
tional  1,599,822  ;  total  9,576,042. 


CELEBRATE  DAILY’S  FOUNDING 

More  than  500  stockholders  of  the 
Eteenpain  Co-Operative  Society,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  lEoreester  (Mass.)  Eteen- 


Bloor  Schleppy 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 


BILLION  DOLLAR 
STATE 


According  to  the  United  States  graphical,  commercial  and 

Department  of  Agriculture,  financial  center  of  this  billion 

Oklahoma’s  wealth  for  1926  is  dollar  state.  The  spending  of 

divided  as  follows:  Petro-  a  huge  slice  of  this  wealth  is 

leum,  $347,000,000;  manufac-  being  influenced  by  advertis- 

tured  products,  $450,000,000;  ing  in  the  greatest  morning 

plow  crops  and  livestock,  and  afternoon  newspapers  in 

$414,212,000.  the  state — The  Daily  Oklaho¬ 

man  and  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City  is  the  geo-  Times. 

Combined  Daily  Circulation,  148,369;  Sun.,  93,377 


^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 


Represented  by  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
New  York,  Giicago,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 


117361 

is  the  combined  circulation  for  March,  1927,  of 
the  Washington  Times  and  The  Washington  Herald. 


139,472 

is  the  net  paid  circulation  for  March  1927,  of 
The  Big  Sunday  Washington  Herald. 

51,555 

is  the  combined  daily  home  delivered  circulation  of 
the  Washington  Times  and  The  Washington 
Herald,  for  March,  1927. 

35,354 

is  the  home  delivered  circulation  of  The  Big  Sunday 
Washington  Herald,  for  March,  1927. 

Combined  Circulation  Statement 
March,  1927 

CITY —  DAILY  SUNDAY 

Retrular  home  delivery  by 

carrier  .  45,599  30,441 

Independnt  carriers,  dealers 

and  street  sales .  57,133  29,903 

TOTAL  CITY  NET 

PAID  . .  102,732  -  60,344 

SUBURBAN— 

Regular  home  delivery  by 

carrier  .  5,956  4,913 

Independent  carriers  and 

dealers  .  2,417  2,891 

Paid  mail .  694  41 

.'v  TOTAL  SUBURBAN... -  9,067  -  7,845 

\  TOTAL  CITY  AND 

SUBURBAN  .  111,799  68,189 

COUNTRY— 

Dealers  and  mail .  6,062  71,283 

TOTAL  COUNTRY.... -  6,062  71,283 

TOTAL  AVERAGE 

NET  PAID  CIRCULA-  -  t 

TION  .  117,861  139,472 

Copies  for  service .  1,584  897 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  -  -  — 

NET  CIRCULATION..  119,445  140,369 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE 

General  Manager,  National  Advertising 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  PUBLISHERS  GROUP 


A  group  of  New  York  State  publishers,  who  came  to  New  York  for  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  this  week  are  shown  in  the 
picture  above.  Left  to  right  (seated):  William  V.  Jones,  Utica  Press;  Chas. 
H.  Congdon,  ff’atertotvn  Times;  Prentiss  Bailey,  Utica  Dispatch;  Ed.  H.  O'Hara, 
Syracuse-Herald;  Norman  E.  Mack,  Buffalo  Times;  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Rochester 
Times-Unum;  Jerome  1).  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  Arthur  Hecox, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press;  Victor  J.  Callanan,  Auburn  Advertiser  Journal; 
J.  B.  Pinkham.  of  the  New  \ork  Publishers  .\ssociation.  Second  row  (left  to 
right):  C.  S.  Estabrook,  Post-Standard,  Syracuse;  J.  T.  Calkins,  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette;  John  Rolfe,  Corning  Leader;  Roy  C.  Kates,  Rochester  Times-Union; 
R.  E.  Bennett,  Binghamton  Press;  A.  B.  Parker,  ff'atertoun  Standard;  .4ustin 
N.  Liecty,  Schenectady  Gazette;  David  B.  Plum.  Troy  Record;  Jules  Livingston, 
Binghamton  Press;  R.  M.  4  an  Wagnen,  Miagara  Falls  Gazette.  Bark  row  (left 
to  right):  Frank  E,  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspa|>ers,  Elmira;  Exl.  H.  Mills,  Glovers- 
ville  Leader;  Rep.  Fred  I).  Salmon,  Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette;  Edwin  M, 
Waterhury,  Ostvego  Palladium-Times;  and  W,  J,  Mathey,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Aineriran  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 


A,  N.  P.  A,  ATTACKS  TRADE 
COMMISSION  SUIT 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor — Nor¬ 
man  S.  Rose,  Charles  E.  Jarvis,  Wil¬ 
lis  J,  Abbott,  Chas,  E.  Heitman. 
Boston  Globe — Chas.  H.  Taylor. 

Boston  Transcript — Wm.  F.  Rogers. 
Brooklyn  Eagle — R.  M.  Gunnison,  M.  P. 

Goodfellow,  E.  C.  Martin. 

Buffalo  Courier  -  Express  —  Burrows 
Mathews,  William  J.  Conners,  Jr. 
Buffalo  Evening  News — J.  F.  Melia,  E. 
H.  Butler. 

Burlington  (VT.)  Free  Press — David  W. 
Howe. 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye — Jno.  F. 

D.  Aue. 

Calgary  (Canada)  Herald — W.  J.  Wat¬ 
son. 

(Zambridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian — Harry 
W.  Amos. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post — F.  F. 
Willhite. 

Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel — Verne  Joy. 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette — Robert  L. 
Smith. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail — B.  H.  An¬ 
derson. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer — l  urtis  B. 
Johnson. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times — H.  C. 
Adler. 

Chicago  American — Herman  Black. 
Chicago  Daily  News — Hopewell  Rogers, 

L.  R.  Barton,  Walter  A.  Strong. 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner — M.  C.  .Meigs. 
Chicago  Post— Carroll  Shaffer. 

Chicago  Tribune — Daniel  McNIahon,  W. 

H.  Whalen,  John  W.  Park,  E.  M. 
.'\ntrim. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star — C.  H.  Rembold, 
George  Fries,  Fred  J.  Oexman. 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  W.  C.  Tetrick. 
Cleveland  News — D.  R.  Hanna.  Jr. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — E.  H.  Baker, 
George  M.  Rogers,  J.  S.  McCarrens. 
Cleveland  Press — R.  A.  Huber. 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal — H.  J. 

Powell. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Telegraph- 
Gazette — C.  C.  Hamlin. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State — F.  C.  \Mthers, 
Wm.  E.  Gonzales. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch — E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Harvey  R.  Young,  C.  J.  Reiker. 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader — John  F.  Rolfe, 
W.  A.  Underhill.  E.  S.  Underhill. 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times — Jos.  B.  Finan. 
Dallas  (Texas)  News — Walter  .\. 

Dealey,  E.  B.  Dran. 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News — J.  H. 

Harrison,  W.  J.  Parott. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat-Lender — 
Frank  D.  Throop. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times — E.  P.  Adler. 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald — W.  F.  Hardv. 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Review — H.  C.  Schauh, 
F.  W.  Schaub. 

Denver  (Colo.)  News — Stuart  S.  Schuy¬ 
ler. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune 
Capital — Harry  T.  Watts,  John  Cowles. 
Detroit  Free  Press — W.  H.  Pettibnne. 
Detroit  News — W.  B.  Booth. 

Duluth  Herald — M.  F.  Hanson. 

Duluth  News-Tribune — Reed  T.  Bayne. 
East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review  Tribune 
— Louis  H.  Brush,  T.  S.  Brush.  Roy 
D.  Moore. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News — D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal — Elmer  E. 

Stanion.  Fred  L.  Crane. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.l  Star-Gazette — J.  T. 

Calkins.  F.  E.  Tripp. 

Erie  Dispatch-Herald— L.  Benjamin. 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times — John  J.  Mead.  Sr. 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Journal — Ed. 
J.  Fehn. 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum — Norman  D. 

Black. 

Findlay  (Ohio)  Morning  Republican— L. 
N.  Heminger. 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel — 
Arthur  K.  Remmel,  Oscar  G.  Focl- 
linger. 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record — J.  S, 
Parks. 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram — J. 

M.  North.  Jr. 

Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican — Geo.  .A.  Os¬ 
born. 


Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune — J.  R.  Snyder. 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times — G.  B. 
Williams,  W.  A.  Gracey',  L.  W.  Gracey, 
R.  L.  Gracey. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald — 

E.  H.  Cullings,  F.  M.  Cullings. 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican 
— E.  H.  Mills,  Frank  L.  Rodgers. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press — E.  I. 
Slemons. 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review  &  Tribune — 
E.  A.  Sweeney. 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator — James  R. 
Allan. 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post— E.  L. 
Sparks. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph— .A.  H. 

Stackpolc.  -A.  R.  Michencr. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — H.  1 1.  Con- 
land. 

Haverhill  (Alass.)  Gazette — Robt.  L. 
Wright. 

Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times — S. 

Mabel  Wombough.  Mrs.  Olive  G. 
Buisch. 

Houston  (Texas)  Post-Dispatch — Walter 
C.  Sterling.  C.  C.  Maes,  Geo.  M. 
Bailey. 

Houston  (Texas)  Press — Roy  W. 
Howard. 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star — Emory  C. 
A^an  Loan. 

Huntsville  (.Ala.)  Daily  Times — Mrs.  J. 

E.  Pierce.  J.  E.  Pierce. 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News — W.  Y.  Mor¬ 
gan. 

Indianapolis  News — Hilton  L^.  Brown. 
Frank.  T.  Carroll. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Toumal — F.  P.  Hall, 
H.  M.  Hall. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal — Walter  M. 
Dear. 

Toliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News — L.  E.  Eilson. 
Kansas  Citv  (Mo.)  Journal-Post — Mari¬ 
on  B.  Sharp.  Tason  Rogers, 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star — Irwin  Kirk¬ 
wood. 

Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier — L.  D. 
lepton. 

Kingston  (N.  A'.)  Ereeman— lav  E. 

Klock. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal — A.  E.  San¬ 
ford. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel — Wiley  D. 
Morgan. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch — Nelson  P. 
Poynter. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune — J,  A.  K.iit*/ 


LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune — Frank  Bur- 
gess. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  &  News 
Journal — Henry  C.  Carpenter,  J.  Hale 


Steinman,  1.  Z.  Buckwalter,  M.  L. 
Detwiler. 

Lawrence  Eagle — Irving  E.  Rogers. 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Tribune — George  .A. 
Mellen. 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  &  Evening  Journal 
— L.  B.  Costello,  Arthur  G.  Staples. 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader — H.  Giovannoli. 
Lima  (Ohio)  News — Roy  Galvin. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star — L.  B.  Tobin. 

Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times — John  Crow¬ 
ley. 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette — J.  N. 

Heiskell. 

Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun — E,  D. 
Corson. 

Los  Angeles  Times — Harry  (^handler. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  &  Times 
— H.  W.'  Stodghill,  Emanuel  Levi.  R 
W.  Bingham. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post — Ben  S 
Washer,  George  R.  Newman. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen — Wm.  G. 
Spence. 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News — Powell  (jla^'. 
M.  K.  D'uerson. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item — C.  H.  Hastings. 
Aladison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
— 1.  U.  Sears. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  &  I,eadcr — 
J.  .A.  Muehling,  C.  Dekker.  Frank 
Knox. 

Marietta  (Ohio)  Register — J.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Ray  S.  Sprague. 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star — Louis  H.  Brush. 
Roy  D.  Moore. 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette — Lee 
P  Loomis. 

Massillon  (Ohio)  Evening  Independent 
— J.  J.  Bernstein. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal — C.  H.  Try<  n, 

F.  E.  Sands. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record — E.  E.  Smith. 
W.  A.  Kelsey. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — Frank  B.  Shutts 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal — H.  J.  Grant. 
C.  B.  Bickelhaupt. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune — C.  .A 
Prosser. 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch — P  S.  McGlynn, 
August  Sundine. 


(Continued  on  page  42) 


Q/4 dvertising  Preference 

In  a  recent  survey  of  Altoona  made  by  the  Emerson 
B,  Knight  Co.,  one  of  the  questions  asked  was 

What  newspaper  do  you  prefer  for  advertising 
information? 

Of  the  families  who  receive  both  the  Altoona 
Mirror  and  the  Tribune 

87.35%  are  conscious  of  preferring  the  Mirror 
1.15%  are  conscious  of  preferring  the  Tribune 

96.87%  of  the  families  who  receive  the  Mirror  are 
conscious  of  preferring  the  Mirror  for  advertising 
information. 

This  is  89.07  %  of  the  Altoona  families  who  receive 
by  carrier  an  Altoona  newspaper.  Hence  by  placing 
your  advertising  in  the  Mirror  you  cover  Altoona 
thoroughly  at  one  cost. 

Daily  average  for  six  months  ending  March  31  st 

29,231 

THE 

ALTOONA  MIRROR 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Business  Direct  Fred  G.  Pearce,  Mgr.  of  Adv. 


V. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1927 


The  circulation  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  is  now 
235,458— a  new  high  level— the  largest 
circulation  ever  attained  by  any  daily 
newspaper  in  Ohio.  In  the  face  of  three 
of  the  largest  newspaper  circulation 
contests  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism  and  despite  the  fact  that 
one  of  its  contemporaries  has  com¬ 
bined  its  circulation  with  that  of  the 
discontinued  ‘‘Times”,  the  Press  has 
again— without  circulation  schemes— 
swept  forward  to  new  high  levels  of 
reader  approval. 


SCRIPPSHOWARD 


Represented  by  Allied  INewspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1  927 


I 


I  A.  N.  P.  A.  ATTACKS  TRADE 
COMMISSION  SUIT 

j  (Coi'.linucd  from  page  4l)J 


Mount  \'criion  (X.  Y.)  Daily  Argus — 
Franklin  A.  ^^erriam. 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal — C.  Rabe- 
deaux. 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix — E.  K. 

Bixby;  Joel  U.  Bixby. 

Nashville  Banner — J.  G.  Stahlman. 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News — Eugene  W.  Far¬ 
rell. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Newark  Star-Eagle — 
Gilbert  Falk;  H.  J.  Auth. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call — Louis 
Hannock. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard — Benj. 
H.  Anthony,  Edmund  Anthony,  J.  T. 
Murray. 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — T.  F. 
Jackson. 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News — F.  H.  Keefe. 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  News — E.  E. 
Hicken. 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News — Fred  L. 
Rentz. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register — Miss  M. 
C.  Sheridan. 

New’  London  (Conn.)  Day — O.  G.  An¬ 
drews;  Theodore  Bodenwein. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States  &  Shreve¬ 
port  Times — Robt.  Ewing. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune — 
John  F.  Tims,  Jr.;  L.  K.  Nicholson. 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  &  the 
Times-Herald — W.  S.  Copeland. 

New  York  Daily  News — J.  W.  Barn¬ 
hart. 

New  York  Graphic — J.  R.  Waters. 

New  York  Herald-Tribune — Geo.  F. 
Hufnagel. 

New  York  Evening  Post — C.  C.  Lane. 
New  York  Staats-Herold — Victor  F. 

Ridder;  B.  H.  Ridder. 

New  York  Sun — John  E.  Martin;  F. 

A.  Walker;  Edwin  S.  Friendly. 

New  York  Times — J.  O.  Adler;  Louis 

Wiley. 

New  York  World — S.  M.  Williams. 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette — H.  M. 

Van  Wagnen;  M.  Bradley  Norton. 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  Dispatch — S.  L. 

Slover;  P.  L.  Huber. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald — Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Wilson. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald — John 
C.  Dye. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript — J.  A. 
Hardman. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune — J.  R.  Know- 
land. 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman — E. 

K.  Gaylord. 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times — M.  G.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick 

Ottawa  Canada  Journal  —  Michael 
Powell. 

Ottawa  Citizen — G.  A.  Disher. 

Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier — J.  F. 
Powell. 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  —  Urey 
Woodson. 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus  Press — J.  G. 
Campbell. 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News — Edw’. 
McGrail. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  News — R.  E. 
Lent. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian — W. 

B.  Bryant,  James  T.  Peto. 

Pawtucket  Times — W.  E.  Binford, 

Charles  O.  Black. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript — Geo. 

W.  Barrett,  Merle  Slane. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star — Louis  Proehl,  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News — D.  P. 
Olmstead. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin — J.  W.  Simpson, 
Robert  McLean,  W.  C.  McLean,  Jr. 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger — John  C. 
Martin. 

Philadelphia  Record — W.  H.  H.  Neville, 
Rowe  Stewart. 

Phoenix  Arizona  Republican — Chas.  A. 

Stauffer,  Dwight  B.  Heard. 

Pittsburgh  Kansas  Headlight — J.  T. 
Moore. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette-Times — Urban 
E.  Dice. 


Pittsfield  Eagle— D.  B.  Miller. 

Plainfield  (X.  J.)  Courier-Xews — C.  F. 
Stout. 

Portland  Oregon  Journal — S.  R.  Winch. 
Portland  Oregonian — Edgar  B.  Piper. 
Providence  Journal — Allison  Stone,  A. 

L.  Poorman. 

Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal — Frank  S. 
Hoag. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News-Observer — Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels,  Jr. 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium — E.  H. 
Harris. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  —  W. 

Brydon  Tennant,  John  Stewart  Bryan. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch — C.  P. 

Hasbrook,  Frederick  Lewis. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News — 
J.  P.  Fishburn. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times — W.  E.  Thomas. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle — Herl^rt  Winn. 

Rochester  Times-Union — Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star — Russell 
Chapman,  R.  S.  Chapman. 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel — A.  R.  Kessin- 
ger. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald — H.  L.  Hindley. 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record 
— Herbert  A.  Smith. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press — C.  M. 
Palmer. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press — H.  A. 
Sprague. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — E.  Lansing 
Day. 

St.  Louis  Star — Elzey  Roberts,  Frank 
W.  Taylor,  Jr. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily  News — E.  F. 

Coyne,  C.  D.  Bertolet,  E.  A.  Stein. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press — C.  K.  Blandin,  J.  W.  Magers. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram — A. 

L.  Fish. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune — J.  F. 
Fitzpatrick. 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express — Frank 

G.  Huntress. 

San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun — O.  R.  C. 
Harbison. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronicle — (Seo. 
T.  Cameron. 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald — J.  O. 
Hayes. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News — H.  V. 
Jenkins. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette — A.  N. 
Liecty. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star — F.  R. 
Champion. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times — J.  W.  Flana¬ 
gan,  E.  J.  Lynett,  W.  R.  Lynett,  J. 
E.  Bradley. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal — W.  H. 
Sammons. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune — John  H. 

Kelly,  A.  T.  Zellner. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune — F.  A.  Mil¬ 
ler. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review — 
W.  H.  Cowles,  W.  H.  Cowles.  Jr. 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State-Journal — Will  H. 

McConnell,  S.  Leigh  Call. 

Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register — G. 

M.  Clendenin,  Thomas  Rees. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican — Rich¬ 
ard  Hooker,  A.  H.  Yunker. 

Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News — Edgar 
Morris. 

Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram — 
Morgan  Murphy. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  —  E.  H. 
O’Hara. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard — J.  D. 
Barnum. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger — Frank  S. 
Baker. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune — S.  E. 
Thomason. 

Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News — Wal¬ 
lace  Odell,  Wm.  L.  Fanning. 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette — Wm. 

H.  Reed. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune — A.  C. 
Keifer. 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade — Daniel  Nicoll. 
Toledo  (Fla.)  News-Bee — James  F. 
Pollock. 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Times— R.  C.  Patterson. 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital — Arthur  Cap¬ 
per. 

Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal — Frank 
P.  MacLennan. 


Toronto,  lilobe — R.  K.  Stocks. 

Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  —  Geo.  E. 
Scroggie. 

Toronto  Daily  Star — D.  C.  R.  Harris. 
Troy  (X.  Y.)  Record — D.  B.  Blum. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune — Dean  Palmer. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World — Eugene  Lorton, 
F.  O.  Larson. 

Utica  (X.  Y. ) Observer-Dispatch — Pren¬ 
tiss  Bailey. 

Utica  (X.  Y.)  Press — Wm.  V.  Jones. 
Vancouver  Province — F.  J.  Burd. 
Vancouver  Sun — R.  J.  Cromie. 

Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle — 
Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star — 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  Fleming  Newbold. 
Washington  Times-Herald — A.  R.  R. 
Onyun. 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer — J.  L. 

Stewart,  Howard  L.  Christman. 
W'aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican-Ameri- 
can — W.  J.  Pape,  1.  B.  Myers. 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Evening  Courier — 
Jackson  McCoy. 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Standard — L.  S. 

Chubbuck,  A.  B.  Parker. 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record  Herald — J.  L. 
Sturtevant. 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun — Geo.  B.  Utter. 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle — M.  M.  Mur¬ 
dock. 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Times — J. 

H.  Allison,  Ed.  Howard. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit — Detrick  La- 
made,  Chas.  D.  Lamade,  Geo.  R.  La- 
made,  Howard  J.  Lamade. 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun — E.  M.  Case, 
Geo.  E.  Graff. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening — 
Wm.  F.  Metten. 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call — Samuel  E. 
Hudson. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post — John 
H.  Fahey. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette — 
Roland  F.  Andrews,  Geo.  F.  Booth. 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette — H.  B.  Hostetter. 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch — C.  H.  Meredith, 

E.  B.  Williamson. 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator — Wm. 

F.  Maag,  Jr. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  HOST  TO 
VISITING  CHIEFS 


Officials  of  Inter-Regional  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  Given  Dinner  by  National 
Association’s  Directors  at  Wal¬ 
dorf — Co-operation  Is  Theme 


Co-operation  between  inter-regional  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  the  theme  of 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  A.  N.  P.  held 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Waldorf. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  the  officials  of 
the  various  newspaper  publishing  asso¬ 
ciations  attending  the  convention. 

Those  attending  were  John  A.  Park. 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  William  J.  Pape,  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association ; 
Arthur  Partridge,  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association;  J.  B.  Pinkham,  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association;  John 
H.  Harrison,  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  W.  G.  Hooker,  Pacific  Northwest 
Publishers  Association ;  A.  W.  Fell,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publisljers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Managers  of  various  A.  N.  P.  A.  local 
officers  present  were  Lester  L.  Jones,  New 
York;  Bloor  Schleppy,  Chicago;  and 
M.  J.  Lowenstein,  St.  Louis. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richtnond  Xexos- 
Leader,  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  president,  pre¬ 
sided,  with  the  following  directors  and 
A.  N.  P.  A.  officials  assisting  him  as 
hosts :  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening 
Xezvs;  George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  J.  D.  Bamum,  Syracuse  Post 
Standard;  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager 
of  the  association;  T.  P.  Seymour,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager;  H.  W.  Flagg, 
secretary  of  the  standing  committee; 
W.  J.  Mathey,  manager  of  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment;  and  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of 
the  mechanical  department. 


Editor  &  Publisher  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  bring  results. 


Population,  Rockland  County,  56,479 
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Nyack,  Shopping  Center  of  Rockland  County 


A  Superb  Adventure  Story 

By  Ben  Lucien  Burman 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Kroesen 

“Jungle  Breath”  is  something  new  in  original 
newspaper  fiction.  A  stirring  romance  with 
a  South  American  setting  ...  A  mysterious 
murder  plot  ...  A  beautiful  American  girl 
...  A  strange  man  named  Vilak,  one  of  the 
greatest  detective  characters  since  Sherlock 
Holmes  .  .  .  Red-blooded  adventure. 

In  48  Installments 
For  Release  May  27 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


USING  NEWSPAPER  ADS 
NOT  MAIL  FRAUD 


GANNETT  BUYS  DAILY 
IN  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


PLANNING  A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 


St.  Louis  Judge  Sustains  Demurrer  in 
Case  Based  on  Newspaper  Copy — 
No  Direct  Correspondence 
Was  Used 


Adds  Courier-News  to  His  String  Pur¬ 
chasing  Plant  and  Site  from 
Frost  Elstate — Now  Owns 
Seven  Papers 


Evidence  of  the  insertion  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  is  insufficient  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  case  of  using  the  mails  to  fur¬ 
ther  a  scheme  to  defraud,  it  was  held 
by  Federal  Judge  Paris  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
.\pril  16,  in  sustaining  a  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  against  Matthew  J.  Maloney 
and  C.  J.  Wiedeman,  charged  with  that 
offense. 

The  two  advertised  about  a  year  ago 
for  “men  with  small  capital  to  invest.” 
.\t  offices  in  the  Arcade  Building,  the 
applicants  were  shown  what  was  said 
to  be  a  high  tension  transformer  for 
automobiles  which  were  to  be  sold  to  fill¬ 
ing  stations  and  automobile  supply  stores. 
Some  of  the  applicants  paid  up  to  ^06 
as  security  for  quantities  of  the  article, 
which  is  alleged  to  have  been  sold  in  10- 
cent  stores.  They  were  then  handed  rail¬ 
road  tickets  to  distant  places.  An  empty 
office  greeted  them  when  they  returned 
with  their  inquiries  and  complaints. 

As  no  correspondence  passing  through 
the  mails  was  shown,  according  to  Judge 
Paris,  the  insertion  of  the  advertisement 
was  insufficient  to  establish  a  case  of 
fraud. 


Prank  E.  Gannett  has  purchased  the 
Plainfield  (X.  J.)  Courier-News,  includ¬ 
ing  plant  and  real  estate,  from  the  Charles 
H.  Frost  Estate. 

S  Associated  with 
Mr.  Gannett  in 
the  purchase  are 
Chauncey  F.  Stout 
and  William 
Morrison,  both 
for  20  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the 
paper.  Mr.  Stout 
continues  as  man¬ 
ager,  which  he 
has  been  since  Mr. 

_ Frost’s  death  in 

June,  1926,  and 
Chaukcey  F.  Stout  Mr.  Morrison 
continues  as  plant 
superintendent.  No  changes  are  contem- 


SCHOOL  EDITORS  MEET 

One!  hundred  delegates,  representing 
10  states,  attended  the  second  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Interscholastic 
Press  Association,  held  in  Lexington, 
Va.,  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
April  22  and  23.  The  convention  was 
sponsored  by  the  Lee  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  national 
journalistic  fraternity,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Howard  M.  Thompson,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Washington  and 
Lee. 


Elsie  Nichols,  leading  lady  of  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose,”  is  shown  above,  discussing 
with  Howard  Wheeler,  editor  of  the  United  Feature  Syndicate,  illustrations  for 
the  scenalization  of  her  sister  Anne’s  stage  success.  Elsie  Nichols  is  going  to 
pose  for  the  illustrations. 


oaif,'.,  'll  William  Morrison 

editing  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
plant  is  to  be  taken  up  later. 

The  property  was  announced  for  sale 
several  months  ago.  The  estate  ac¬ 
cepted  bids  and  awarded  the  property 
to  Mr.  Gannett. 

Chauncey  I*.  Stout,  who  becomes  one  of 
the  owners  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  carrier  boy  on  the  Plainfield  Evening 
A  eti’.f  in  1890.  when  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  1895  he  joined  the  Plainfield  Daily 
Press  as  collector,  and  the  following  year, 

1896,  was  made  circulation  manager.  In 
1901  he  became  business  manager  of  the 

Elizabeth  Evening  Times.  I..  1"C5  _  _ 

took  charge  of  the  circulation  department  from  Sir  Charles  Higham, 
of  the  Courier-News  and  continued  in  this  Swartz,  C.  K. 
capacity  i  -  -  - 

Charles  H.  Frost,  when  he 
ed  business 


Short  adresses  were  made  by  each  of 
the  guests  who  included:  Frank  LeRoy 
Blanchard,  James  W.  Brown,  Hugh 
Burke,  H.  H.  Charles,  Charles  Edwards, 
George  French,  Hector  Fuller,  Carl  Getz, 
A.  J.  Gibney,  Colver  Gordon,  Charles  C. 
•.•citing  Green,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Frederic  W. 
Hume,  Clifton  D.  Jackson,  G.  R.  Katz, 
Charles  McGowan,  D.  Morris-Jones,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Morton,  Earle  E.  Person,  William 
H.  Rankin,  Stanley  Resor,  F.  St.  John 
Richards,  M.  C.  Robbins,  J.  K.  W.  True- 
In  1905  Stout  man.  Letters  of  regret  were  received 
™  ■  ""U'  Harry  R. 

_ _ _  Swartz,  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  and  M.  P. 

unffl  the  death  of  the  late  Gould. 

. . .  ..e  was  appoint- 

-  panager.  RICHARD  HOOKER’S  CAREER 

Mr.  Morrison  started  as  a  newsboy  with  _ 

his  uncle,  the  late  T.  W.  Morrison,  who  a  d  »  ci  *  j  * 

was  editor  and  proprietor  of  Plainfield’s  *^'*‘*'*°*'  Elected  to  Succeed  Clark 

first  daily  newspaper,  the  Evening  News.  President  of  Springfield  Republican 
He  remained  with  that  newspaper  in  Richard  Hooker,  this  week  elected  a 
L  '■e?Pon-^'ble  positions  until  it  director  of  the  Associated  Press  to  fill 

Aff  ">th  the  Plainfield  Courier,  vacanev  caused  by  the  death  of 

H  Charles  Hopkins  Dark,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

returned  to  Plainfield  Courant,  has  been  president  of  the 
"If  SH'rngfield  Republican  since  1915. 

Courier-News.  r  j^ig  great  grandfather,  the  first 

now  include  gamuel  Bowles,  who  founded  the  Repub- 
the  Rochester  Ttmes-Umon,  Utica  Ob-  i:-an  Cgot  s  18^4 

Mr  Hooker  was  born  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
Z’  on  Feb.  20,  1878.  He  was  a  graduate  of 

PlZfi  irP  News.  Yale  Universitv  with  the  class  of  1899, 

Plamfield  Cminer-Rews.  graduation,  he  spent  a  year 

abroad  studying  in  France  and  Germany 
e  Plainnela  Courier-News  nationally.  rptnminor  tn  thU  rnuntrv  to  start  work 


Concentrated  Circulation 


The  most  recent  audit 
issue  by  the  ABC  giv  es  the 
daily  Courier-Express  111,- 
729  and  the  Sunday  Courier- 
Express  153,837.  In  the 
City  the  daily  has  74,466 
and  the  Sunday  80,178. 


Daily  111,729 
Sunday  153,837 


*  Largest  circulation  in  Buffalo 


McDOUGALL  HONORED 


QTouricr^: 


LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  Inc. 

Puhlishers’  Direct  Representatives 


Chicago 


New  York 


92 


MORE  PAID 

AdMerlising 

ftan  ox\'^  olhci* 

OKio 

Vev)spdper 


/ACRE 

divculdtiory,’ 

than  anxj  other 

G)l\Jmbus NeiDspaW 

113,678 

PoilTj  Aj/erage 


^c/ttszV^Adverlisers 

During  1926  there  were  1218  National  and  Local  Display  Advertisers  tliat 
used  The  Columbus  Dispatch  exclusively  as  compared  with  180  in  the  only 
other  evening  newspaper  in  Columbus. 

MUonal  Advei^sers 

During  1926  more  National  Display  Advertisers  used  space  in  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  than  in  all  other  Columbus  newspapers  combined.  .  .  .  The  total 
number  was  866. 

Local  Ad»eiiUsM« 

During  1926  more  Local  Display  Advertisers  used  the  columns  of  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  than  any  other  Columbus  newspaper.  .  .  .  There  were 
1608  of  them,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  appeared  in  the  only  other 
evening  paper  in  Columbus. 

Cifassf^Advcrliscrs 

During  1926  The  Columbus  Dispatch  carried  486,083  individual  Want-Ads,  oi 
more  than  all  other  Columbus  newspapers  combined  by  165,808  ads. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30 ,  1927 


RADIO  PICTURE  MARVEL  ON  VIEW  AT 
PUBLISHERS’  CONVENTION 

Photograph  of  Lord  Burnham  Sent  from  London  to  Receiving 
Device  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Room  at  Waldorf — 
Workings  of  Invention  Described 


PUBLISHERS  attending  the  A.  P. 

and  A.  X.  P.  A.  conventions  at  the 
Waldorf  this  week  saw  in  operation  the 
new  transmission  marvel,  photoradio, 
which  transmits  photographs  by  wireless, 
and  has  been  put  into  commercial  use  by 
the  world  wide  wireless  service  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


On  a  receiving  device  in  Editosr  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Waldorf  headquarters  pictures 
were  continuously  being  recorded. 

Greetings  from  Lord  Burnham,  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  to 
American  newspaper  publishers  were  re¬ 
ceived  Thursday  morning,  in  the  form  of 
a  facsimile  reproduction  of  Lord  Burn¬ 
ham’s  written  message. 

The  message,  addressed  to  John  Stewart 
Bryan.  A.  N.  P.  A.  president,  read: 

“Fraternal  greetings  to  American  pub¬ 
lishers  in  annual  convention  at  New  York. 
All  our  pens  may  not  be  “made  of  a 
quill  from  an  angel’s  wings,  but  they  are 
used  mostly  today  for  friendship  and  un¬ 
derstanding  between  English-speaking 
peoples. 

“All  good  wishes  from  British  Empire 
Press  Union.  Burnham.’’ 

A  photograph  of  Lord  Burnham  was 
also  transmitted. 

Photoradio  is  now  a  regular  feature 
of  the  World  Wide  Wireless  Service 
Via  RCA.  News  pictures,  portrait  photo¬ 
graphs,  fashion  drawings,  documents  of 
interest  to  banks  and  bankers,  legal 
papers,  architectural  plans,  technical  de¬ 
signs  and  wiring  diagrams  advertisements 
or  any  other  important  documents  can 
now  be  transmitted  across  the  ocean. 

The  photoradio  circuits  between  New 
York  and  London  and  between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu,  provide  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  the  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  of  pictures,  drawings,  etcetera, 
between  the  United  States  and  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii.  Photoradiograms  destined 
for  addresses  in  New  York,  London,  San 
Francisco  or  Honolulu  are  delivered  by 
messengers  immediately  upon  receipt,  en¬ 
closed  in  special  protective  envelopes. 
Pictures  destined  for  addresses  in  cities 
other  than  these  are  forwarded  by  sjk- 
cial  delivery  registered  mail,  and  air¬ 
mail  wherever  possible,  and  by  “Tele¬ 
photo”  when  requested. 

As  an  example ;  A  Photoradiogram 
originating  in  Paris  and  destined  to  Chi¬ 
cago  can  be  airmailed  from  Paris  to 
Marconi’s  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
Ltd.,  Radio  House,  Wilson  Street,  Lon¬ 


don,  E.  C.  2,  and  upon  its  receipt  in 
X’ew  York  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  to  the 
addressee  in  Chicago.  Photoradiograms 
destined  for  London  or  Europe,  must  be 
forwarded  to  or  filed  at  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  Broad  street,  New 
York  City.  Those  intended  for  exchange 


between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii, 
must  be  forwarded  to  or  filed  at  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  28  Geary 
St.,  San  Francisco  or  933  Fort  street, 
Honolulu. 

Photoradiograms  are  transmitted  from 
a  film  5  inches  wide  and  the  charges 
are  based  upon  this  dimension  as  the 
standard  width.  The  rate  is  $16.00  per 
inch  of  length  and  the  minimum  charge 
is  $50.00.  Thus  a  standard  5  in.  x  7  in. 
picture  would  cost  $112. 

It  seems  much  too  complicated  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  radio  pictures  can  be  sent 
at  all ;  but  when  it  is  realized  that  it 
is  done  by  considering  only  one  small 
part  of  the  picture  at  a  time,  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  undertaking  becomes 
more  evident. 

At  the  transmitting  station,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  of  the  picture  to  be 
sent  is  placed  around  a  glass  cylinder 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  electric  light.  This  light  is  focused 
down  to  a  very  small  point  on  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  is  moved  back  and  forth  across 
the  inside  of  the  glass  cylinder.  This 
means  that  for  any  single  crossing  the 
transmitter  has  covered  a  narrow  line 
width  of  the  picture.  At  the  end  of 
each  stroke  the  cylinder  turns  slightly 
forward  to  present  a  new  line  width  of 
the  picture  to  the  light.  So  this  light 
is  picking  up  the  values  of  all  the  small 
parts  of  a  line  across  the  picture  as  it 
makes  the  traversals.  If  it  is  a  light  part 
of  the  film,  the  light  has  no  trouble  in 
penetrating  the  picture;  but  if  it  is  dark 
part,  the  light  gets  through  but  little, 
if  any.  Now  this  light  passes  to  a  photo 
electric  cell  which  is  the  electric  eye  of 
the  outfit.  This  cell  is  sensitive  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  gets  to  it,  and  it 
show's  this  sensitivity  by  changing  a  very 
small  electric  current  which  is  passing 
through  the  cell.  So,  if  much  light  gets 
through  to  the  cell,  maximum  current 
will  be  passed.  If  but  little  light  is 
transmitted  through  a  dense  part  of  the 
negative,  but  little  electric  current  will 
be  registered. 

This  controlled  electric  current  is 
much  too  weak  in  itself  to  be  of  any 


use  however,  It  has  to  be  made  many 
times  stronger  in  a  vacuum  tube  am- 
[jliher.  This  is  done  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  the  usual  radio  broadcast 
receiver  builds  up  the  weak  radio  sig¬ 
nal  to  operate  a  loud  speaker.  But  in 
this  case,  the  photo-electric  current  im¬ 
pulses  are  made  so  large  that  they  will 
actually  control  a  radio  transmitter — in 
tact  the  very  largest  that  are  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  so  that  A.he  weak  current  im¬ 
pulses  generated  from  the  light  values 
of  the  pictures  are  able  to  radiate  sig¬ 
nals  which  will  carry  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  actual  control  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  the  amplified  signals 
change  the  number  and  length  of  dots 
sent  out.  So,  for  a  light  part  of  the 
picture,  very  few  and  very  short  dots 
will  be  sent  out.  For  a  gray  part  of 
the  picture,  many  small  dots  will  be 
sent ;  and  for  a  dark  part  of  the  picture, 
long  heavy  dashes  will  be  sent  out. 

.\t  the  receiving  stations,  the  signals 
which  are  received  on  the  antenna  in  a 
rather  w^ak  condition  are  again  ampli¬ 
fied  in  much  the  usual  sort  of  a  way, 
and  these  signals  are  led  to  the  photo- 
radio  receiver  proper. 

The  recording  of  the  pictures  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  “hot  air,”  but  only  that 
which  is  not  wasted  records.  Special 
heat  sensitive  paper  has  been  developed 
for  this  service,  and  it  is  held  in  the 
receiver  in  much  the  same  way  as  with 
a  typewriter,  except  that  it  is  a  contin¬ 
uous  length  of  paper  from  a  roll. 

Back  and  forth,  in  front  of  the  slowly 
advancing  paper,  travels  what  is  called 
a  hot  air  gun.  This  gun  is  shooting 
air  heated  electrically  at  the  paper  all 
the  time,  and  when  the  hot  air  hits  the 
paper,  it  makes  a  sepia  mark  on  the 
paper.  X’^ow  to  control  the  action  of 
the  hot  air  and  build  up  the  picture, 
the  hot  air  is  either  allowed  to  hit  the 
paper  directly,  or  is  blown  aside  by  a 
cold  air  stream  on  the  side  of  the  hot 
air  gun.  This  cold  air  stream  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  very  small,  electrically  op¬ 
erated  _  valve.  If  the  valve  is  shut,  the 
cold  air  is  shut  off,  and  the  hot  air  has 
a  free  chance  to  make  a  good  mark  on 


the  pai>er.  This  is  the  CdiKlition  when 
there  is  a  signal  coming  in  on  the  radio, 
which  actuates  the  valve  to  close  off  the 
cold  air  supply.  The  radio  signal  comes 
in  when  the  photoelectric  cell  at  the 


Photoradio  receiving  machine  set  up 
at  convention. 


transmitting  station  is  being  traversed 
by  a  light  passed  through  the  film  in 
the  glass  cylinder.  As  this  occurs  for 
every  part  of  the  picture  where  there  is 
a  clear  space,  a  black  mark  will  be 
registered  at  the  receiver.  As  the  trans¬ 
mitting  film  is  a  negative,  it  means  that 
the  clear  spaces  of  the  film  are  the  ones 
to  register  black  on  the  recorder 
which  is  just  as  it  should  be  to  make  a 
negative  into  a  positive;  so,  bit  by  bit, 
as  the  light  at  the  transmitter  and  the 
hot  air  gun  at  the  receiver  travel  back 
and  forth,  in  strict  time  with  each  other, 
the  finished  picture  is  built  up. 


Make  the  Next  Test  in 
Central  Illinois — 

THE  FINEST  CROSS-SECTION 
OF  AMERICA 

If  it  can  be  done  with  newspapers,  it  can  be  done 
with  the  amazing  HOME  coverage  of 

Cfje  ^^antagrapf) 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MORNING  (EXCEPT  SUNDAY)  AT 
BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Fanners — On  Richest  Soil  in  U.  S. 
Industrial  Workers 

Students — ^Two  Universities 
City  Dwellers 

Circulation  Over  20,000 

Into  85%  of  the  homes  of  Bloomington 
Into  77%  of  the  homes  of  McLean  County 
97%  HOME  DELIVERED 

REPRESENTATIVES — 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City;  294  Washincton  St., 
Boston;  F.  E.  WALES*  Room  1501*  140  S.  Dearborn  St.*  Chicago. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  A.  N.  P.  A.*  Associated  Press. 


Photograph  of  Lord  Burnham  sent  by  photoradio  from  London  and  received 
at  Editor  &  Publisher's  convention  headquarters. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1  927 


nixe  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
7  RING  COMIC  CIRCUS! 


Chicago  tribune  comics  make  a  7  -  ring  circus 

unequaled  by  any  on  earth!  .  .  .  Something  different 
happening  in  each  ring! 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We  Present — 


THE  GUMPS  -Andy  and  Min  and 
Chester  and  the  Widow  Zander — Will 
Uncle  Bim  escape  her?  .  .  . 

In  ring  Number  2 — we  have — GASO¬ 
LINE  ALLEY  by  Frank  King— Walt 
and  the  famous,  lovable  little  mystery 
boy — Skeezix. 

Number  3,  MOON  MULLINS,  the  ir¬ 
repressible — the  fastest  growing  strip  in 
the  world! 


Ring  Number  4 — LITTLIi  ORPHAN 
ANNIE — what  a  child! 

Number 5— WINNIE  WINKLE  THE 
BREADWINNER — queen  of  the  office 
force  1 

Ring  Number  HAROLD  TEEN, 
idol  of  the  younger  set! 

Ring  Number  7 — SMITTY,  the  world’s 
greatest  office  boy! 


And  So  Different! 


Each  of  these  comic  strips  is  different  in  its  appeal  from  any  of  the  other  six.  .  .  . 
Each  was  originated  to  satisfy  a  specific  type  of  fun.  .  .  .  Each  comic  is  built  around 
characters — people,  people  so  real  that  millions  of  readers  think  of  them  as  personal 


friends. 


To  Concentrate  a  Moment— 

— there’s  not  another  comic  in  the  world  like  this  one  by  Frank  Willard.  .  .  .  Just 
now  there’s  a  mysterious  $5,000  worrying  Moon,  and  Percyfield,  his  dapper  enemy,  is 
hovering  in  the  background,  plotting  no  good  to  our  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  episodes  in  Moon’s  career.  ...  In  Ring  Number  5 — Winnie  Winkle’s  chum 
Patricia  Dugan  has  become  engaged  to  Winnie’s  ex-suitor  Mike  Mulli^n — thereby 
complicating  matters  considerably!  .  .  .  Over  in  Ring  Number  4 — Little  Orphan 
Annie  has  found  a  new  home — Angus  Flint  and  his  wife  of  Bluebell,  have  adopted 
Annie  and  put  her  back  in  school — In  less  than  a  week  Annie  has  licked  the  school 
bully!  .  .  . 


That  Laboratory  Test! 


Little  Orphan  Annie,  by  Harold  Gray,  is  one  of 
those  miracle  strips!  ...  It  caught  from  the 
start!  .  .  .  Today  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  selling  comics  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Little  Orphan  Annie 
appears  daily  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Daily  News  of  New  York  ...  the  two  newspapers 
with  the  two  largest  daily  circulations  in  America  I  .  .  .  Little  Orphan  Annie  has  stood  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Laboratory  Test  for  Syndicate  Features  1 


All  the  other  entries  in  this  World’s  Greatest  7-Ring  Comic  Circus  have  passed  the  same  test  1  .  .  . 
Write,  wire  or  ’phone  for  proofs  and  prices  1 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  Newspapers  Syndicate 

Tribune  Square,  Chicago 


LEADER  OF  PROXY  CAMPAIGN 


EL  &  P.  STUDIO  POPULAR  A  bill  regulating  the  advertising  rates 

_  to  be  paid  by  state  officials  was  passed 

Many  Publisher.  Vi.it  Photographic  recently  by  the  Pensylvania  state  legisla- 
Di  1  11/  1  j  t  ^rire  and  is  now  awaiting  the  governor  s 

Plant  at  Waldort  signature,  A.  K.  Michener,  general  man- 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  1927  pub-  ager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 

lishers’  conventions  was  the  photographic  says. 

studio  operated  by  Editor  &  PtBUSHER  The  Telegraph  engineered  the  intro- 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Waldorf-  duction  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Michener  said,  and 

.Astoria.  More  than  a  hundred  publishers,  piloted  it  through  to  passage.  Mr. 

singly  and  in  groups,  found  their  way  to  Mitchener  said  he  was  confident  the  gov- 
Koom  244,  where  Jack  l^rice,  staff  photog-  ernor  would  sign  the  rneasure. 
rapher,  had  set  up  his  cameras,  lights  and  Mr.  Michener  explained  the  bill  was 
backgrounds  and  by  mid-week  the  walls  modeled  after  a  statute  passed  in  New 
were  decorated  with  interesting  and  un-  York  state  about  10  years  ago,  revised 
usual  picture  studies  of  some  outstanding  and  brought  up  to  date,  with  newspapers 
geniuses  of  .American  journalism.  of  the  state  graded  according  to  their 

A  number  of  the  pictures  were  finished  circulation  statements, 
in  time  for  this  edition  of  Editor  &  Pub-  Without  a  law  similar  to  the  Penn- 
LiSHER  and  appear  on  other  pages.  Those  sylvania  bill  advertising  rates  are  fre- 
which  were  made  too  late  for  the  early  quently  based  rather  on  political  friend- 
edition  will  appear  in  the  regular  issue  ship  than  on  circulation, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  at  Prosperous  conditions  in  Harrisburg 
the  regular  time  Friday.  were  reported  by  Mr.  Michener,  who  is 

-  a  delegate  to  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.  convention 

JENKS  TO  BOSTON  ADVEJITISEJI  ''  aldorf.  The  state  is  building  a 

large  new  civic  center  for  the  city,  in- 
H.  I.  Jenks,  formerly  assistant  business  volving  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
manager  of  the  New  Haivn  Register,  $6,000,000. 

will  join  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Bos-  - 

ton  Advertiser  next  week.  He  will  be  Use  Editor  &  Publisher  classified 
associated  with  the  morning  tabloid.  advertisements  to  satisfy  wants. 


John  Francis  Neylan,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  photographed 
at  Waldorf  this  week. 


People  do  want  a 

BRIGHT  newspaper 


REPRESENTING  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


Milton  Towne  Tell.  What  He  Like,  to  Hear  from  “Special.’ 
£.  Kata  Special  Agency  Entertain.  Publi.her. — 
Hamilton-DeLi..er  Luncheon 


The  New  York 

Daily  Mirror 

a  bright  picture  newspaper, 
shows 


over  publisher’s  statement  a 
year  ago  to  A.  B.  C.  This 
brings  the  circulation  of  the 
Mirror  to 


per  publisher’s  statement  to 
Post  Office  for  6  months 
through  March. 


You  can  win  Mirror 
readers  as  swiftly  as  we 


1  he  E.  Katz  Special  .Advertising 
.Agency  gave  a  dinner  to  the  visiting 
publishers  at  the  Plaza  on  Thursday, 
.\pril  28th.  It  was  an  evening  of  national 


J.  Mem  Bojrlo,  AdvorHaiiis  Mroctar,  Sf  Vraakfert  Stroot,  N.  T. 
WMtorn  Otna«,  sa*  Woat  Madia—  Straat,  CUaaga 
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throug  hevery  de¬ 
partment  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  are  men 
whose  experience 
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great  resources,  large 
modern  plants,  dis¬ 
tributing  branches 
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prompt  deliveries  to 
all  customers,  no 
matter  where  they 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

the  future.  Only  the  dead  are  insured 
against  error.  But  out  of  every  import¬ 
ant  error  of  judgment  that  the  United 
Press  has  made  in  the  past  we  have 
found  that  there  was  always  an  asset 
of  real  value  in  the  incident  if  we  were 
only  wise  enough  and  efficient  enough 
to  find  it.  We  look  our  mistakes  honestly 
in  the  face  and  try  and  refine  out  of  them 
values  perhaps  even  greater  than  if  we 
had  not  erred. 

The  development  of  the  American 
press  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  unparalleled  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world.  This  is  true  because  the 
American  press  has  been  free.  It  has 
been  free  and  unfettered  and  able  to 
utilize  to  the  uttermost  its  manifold  op¬ 
portunities  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  its  news  resources, 
through  the  American  press  associations, 
has  been  free.  The  American  press  has 
never  suffered  from  the  handicap  of  a 
governmentally  subsidized  news  monopoly, 
the  deadening  effect  of  which  has  had 
so  marked  a  reaction  upon  European 
journalism.  It  is  obvious  now  that  it 
never  will.  The  day  of  the  real  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  “official”  agency,  even  to 
its  "keepers,”  is  over.  The  newspaper 
editors  of  the  world  are  sick  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  gentlemen  who  dominated 
the  world’s  news  resources  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  and  sought  to  divide 
the  earth  among  themselves  no  longer 
even  dominate  their  own  presumed 
spheres  of  influence.  The  greatest  asset 
that  the  United  Press  has  had  in  the 
unexampled  expansion  of  its  world  serv¬ 
ice  since  1916  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
belonged,  at  any  time,  to  the  so  called 
“official  agency”  group;  that  it  has  never 
accepted  subsidy ;  that  its  independence 
and  absolute  absence  of  nationalistic  bias 
has  always  been  complete.  The  “official” 
or  “semi-official”  agency  tag  today  is 
so  far  from  being  the  asset  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  in  the  far  away  days  of 
1896  and  1897,  when  the  loss  of  the  con¬ 
nection  to  the  Associated  Press  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  death  blow  delivered 
to  the  old  United  Press,  that  even  the 
allied  and  associated  services  with  the 
“official  agencies”  rarely  now  permit  the 
word  “official”  or  “semi-official  agency” 
to  appear  in  the  credit  lines  on  their  dis¬ 
patches.  Such  a  connection  now  is  a 
definite  liability. 

There  are  great  newspapers  today, 
published  in  the  important  capitals  of 
European  countries  whose  leading  na¬ 
tionalistic  news  agency  is  of  the  “official” 
group  who  frankly  assert  they  use  United 
Press  dispatches  from  scenes  of  import¬ 
ant  international  action,  such  for  instance 
as  the  recent  Chinese  war,  because  they 
do  not  trust  the  govermentally  dominated 
news  services  of  their  own  nation  in 
an  event  in  which  foreign  governmental 
policy  is  inextricably  involved. 

.\nother  tremendous  asset  of  the  United 
Press  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
its  type  of  organization. 

The  United  Press  is  a  business  institu¬ 
tion.  It  was  organized  upon  the  same 
firm  and  sound  business  principles  that 
have  made  the  great  business  institutions 
of  the  United  States  the  marvel  of  the 
world  for  efficiency,  stability  and  perma¬ 
nence.  We  have  been  charged,  by  less 
fortunately  constituted  organizations,  with 
being  a  “commercial”  institution  and  a 
"profit  making”  corKern.  The  United 
Press  rests  easy  under  both  indictments. 
The  United  Press  is  organized  as  is 
every  great  and  enduring  privately 
owned  .American  newspaper,  to  render  a 
service  and  to  make  a  profit  and  I  know 
of  no  properly  operated  newspaper  in 
America  to  date  that  has  found  anything 
objectionable  in  a  proper  profit.  The 
slightest  review  of  business  history  shows 
that  to  secure  a  real  guarantee  of  com¬ 
plete  impartiality  and  genuine  permanence 
m  service,  concentrated  business  control, 
under  normal  business  conditions,  is  es¬ 
sential.  The  press  association  business 
IS  purely  a  business;  just  as  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  a  business,  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  believe  that  a  social¬ 
istic  experiment  in  the  press  association 


field  is  the  one  and  only  method  of  at¬ 
taining  efficiency — experience  having 
demonstrated  to  the  contrary — than  there 
is  to  believe  that  such  an  economic  ad¬ 
venture  is  essential  to  make  newspapers 
sound  and  prosperous. 

The  United  Press  is  looking  forward 
to  its  next  twenty  years  with  intensive 
interest  and  anticipation.  Never  in  his¬ 
tory  were  newspapers  demanding  so  much 
from  their  news  organizations ;  never 
were  their  standards  so  high.  Every 
day  we  are  forced  to  extend  ourselves  to 
further  limits  to  attain  better  results  than 
the  day  before.  It  is  an  absorbing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  ruthless  in  its  demands  for 
the  best  and  all  of  the  best  that  there  is 
in  every  man  in  the  organization  regard¬ 
less  if  he  be  in  New  York,  Buenos  Aires, 
San  Francisco,  Moscow  or  Singapore. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  has  led  to  keen, 
healthy  rivalry.  There  has  even  been 
silly  rumors  about  “a  press  association 
war.”  The  United  Press  is  heart  and 
soul  in  competition  every  minute  of  the 
day  with  every  agency  in  the  world  in 
the  business  of  collecting  and  distributing 
news.  And  we  like  it. 

We  are  eagerly  interested  in  extending 
our  business  because  that  extends  our 
ability  to  serve.  But  that  is  not  “war.” 
It  is  clean  cut,  above  board,  business 
competition. 

We  seek  no  news  monopoly  for  our¬ 
selves.  A  news  monopoly  in  our  hands 
would  degenerate  into  an  evil  thing  as 
quickly  as  it  would  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  organization. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  character  or 
form  of  news  monopoly  in  America  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  will 
resist  any  attempted  imposition  of  such 
a  monopoly  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
command. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no 
danger  of  anything  of  this  character 
dominating  the  press  of  the  land. 

FLORISTS  PRAISE  SALES 
POWER  OF  DAIUES 

Cincinnati  Group  “Sold  Out”  Big  Easter 
Stocks  Through  Advertising 
Campaign — No  Other 
Medium  Used 

“Cleaned  out  and  our  daily  newspaper 
advertising  did  it.” 

This  was  the  jubilant  tribute  pery 
member  of  the  Allied  Florists  Association 
of  Cincinnati  paid  newspaper  advertising 
the  day  following  Easter,  in  a  news  story 
in  the  Enquirer  of  that  city. 

The  association  is  composed  of  both 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  stocks  in 
both  cases  were  depleted  to  the  last 
flower  and  potted  plant  on  sales  floors. 
The  growers  are  also  members  of  the 
association.  The  florists  and  growers 
said  they  used  no  medium  for  advertis¬ 
ing  outside  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
community.  They  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  sending  weekly  messages  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Personal  orders  through  the  mail 
and  others  by  telephone  echoed  the  pre- 
Easter  advertising.  Dealers  who  thought 
they  would  “plunge”  on  Easter  orders 
found  that  almost  all  their  competitors 
were  doing  the  same  thing  a  few  days 
before  Easter,  and  wholesalers  and  grow¬ 
ers  found  themselves  compelled  to  make 
allotments  to  retailers. 

“We  were  ‘sold’  on  newspapers,”  said 
an  official  of  the  association,  “as  our  best 
advertising  medium  when  we  launched 
our  campaign.  Now  we  are  not  only  sold 
but  we  are  enthusiastic  boosters  for  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspapers.  One  surprising  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  Easter  selling  caused  by  our 
newspaper  advertising  was  the  distant 
points  from  which  our  retailers  received 
orders.” 

BUYS  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  PAPER 

G.  Edwin  Popkess,  publisher  of  the 
Dairyman’s  Journal  and  other  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  has  purchased  the  East  St. 
louts  (Ill.)  Netvs-Review,  an  afternoon 
daily  newspaper,  of  which  he  will  be 
president  and  general  manager.  The 
News-Review  was  organized  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1925,  with  various  city  officials  as 
stockholders. 
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WORLD  PRESS  CONGRESS  PARTY  HOLDS  NEW  YORK  REUNION 


Bottom  row  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  Wallace  Odell,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Blain,  Mr«.  James  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Snyder,  Mrs.  Dietrich  Lamade,  Mrs.  Reginald  W.  Orcutt,  Second  row  (left  to  right):  Thomas  J. 
Blain,  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item;  Dietrkk  Lamade,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  Frank  P.  Glass,  St.  Louis;  Secretary-Treasurer  Wallace  Odell,  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  News;  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  National 
Magazine;  Miss  Virginia  M.  Murray;  Mrs.  Mabel  Shaw,  Dixon  (111.)  Telegraph.  Top  row  (left  to  right):  Vice-President  R.  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Reflector-Herald;  James  "W.  Brown^  Editor  4k  Publisher; 
Reginald  W.  Orcutt,  Mergenthaler  Co.;  W.  O.  Dopping,  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen,*  Levon  West,  artist;  C.  K.  Blandin,  St.  PouZ  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dsspoitr/i 


IVEWSPAPER  men  and  members  of 

'  their  families  who  were  members  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  party 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  held  a  reunion 
meeting  in  New  York  Tuesday  night. 
Thirty-five  men  and  women  attended  a 
dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  Qub,  after  which 
they  adjourned  to  the  office  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  the  Times  Building,  where 
motion  pictures  of  the  tour  were  ex¬ 
hibited. 

W.  O.  Dapping,  publisher  of  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen,  who  took  the 
pictures  in  Europe  last  summer,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  brief  and  witty  lecture,  their 
projection  by  an  official  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  The  pictures  shown 
covered  the  voyage  across  the  ocean,  the 
trip  across  France,  scenes  in  Geneva  and 
the  Swiss  Alps,  then  took  the  party 
through  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
Rome,  thence  to  Paris  and  London. 
Scenes  in  the  latter  city  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  through  a  peculiarly  London 
brown  fog,  with  effects  rarely  seen  in 
motion  pictures. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Wallace  A. 
Odell,  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  News;  C  K. 
Blandin,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch;  R.  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector-Herald ;  and  James  W.  Brown, 
Editor  &  PirBLiSHER. 

DEARTH  SEEKING  SALARY 

Wants  Pay  Witheld  During  Impeach¬ 
ment  Trial — ^Jury  Commissioners 
Resign 

Attorneys  for  Qarence  W.  Dearth, 
judge  of  the  Delaware  county,  Indiana, 
Circuit  court,  who  was  acquitted  recently 
by  the  Indiana  Senate  of  impeachment 
charges  alleging  suppression  of  the  press 
and  jury  fixing,  have  filed  suit  in 
Superior  court  in  Indianapolis  to  man¬ 
date  Lewis  S.  Bowman,  state  auditor, 
to  pay  Dearth  the  $350  of  his  salary 
which  was  withheld  while  the  impeach¬ 
ment  trial  was  in  progress.  The  suit 
will  very  likely  soon  go  to  the  state 
Supreme  court,  where  the  validity  of  the 


1897  law  under  which  Dearth  was  prose¬ 
cuted  will  then  be  tested.  Judge  Dearth 
will  be  represented  in  the  action  by 
Frederick  VanNuys  of  Indianapolis  and 
Van  L.  Ogle  and  Wilbur  Ryman  of 
Muncie,  his  attorneys  in  the  impeachment 
trial.  T.  J.  Moll  and  Ralph  ^ne  have 
been  retained  to  represent  the  state. 

The  jury  commissioner  at  Muncie 
around  whom  the  charges  of  jury  fixing 
centered  in  the  impeachment  trial,  Jacob 
D'.  Cavanaugh,  and  a  recently  appointed 
jury  commissioner,  Charles  H.  Guthrie, 
both  resigned  last  week  and  Dearth  has 
not  as  yet  filled  the  vacancies. 

JOINS  SHERMAN  DAILY 

W.  J.  WTiite,  former  editor  of  the 
Van  Alstyne  (Tex.)  Leader,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sherman  Democrat.  He 
was  succeeded  by  J.  L.  Power  of  Mineral 
Wells. 

MAJOR  C.  M.  BARNES 

Maj.  C.  M.  Barnes,  attorney,  soldier 
and  writer,  former  member  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  staff,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  74  in  San  Antonio.  He  once 
served  as  literary  critic  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana. 
Major  Barnes  was  an  organizer  of  the 
“Flowers  for  the  Living”  club  and  spent 
much  time  in  his  declining  years  visiting 
and  cheering  the  sick  and  other  shut-ins. 

NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY 

J.  M.  Trittenbach,  Detroit  advertising 
man,  has  opened  a  new  agency,  to 
known  as  Trittenbach,  Inc.,  at  5057 
Woodward  Avenue,  Maccabee  Building. 
Harold  C.  Auer,  formerly  with  Rolph  C. 
Spinning,  Inc.,  is  associated  with  Tritten¬ 
bach  in  the  new  agency. 

COAST  AGENCY  MOVES 

The  Drury  Company,  San  Francisco 
advertising  agency,  has  removed  to  larger 
offices,  now  being  established  in  the 
Ad^m  Grant  Building,  114  Sansome 
street. 


Promenading 
In  the  First  100 


Advertising  lineage  figures  for  1926 
show  The  Johnstown  Tribune 
(printing  evenings,  six  days  a  week) 
well  within  the  First  100  American 
newspapers  with  a  record  of 

Over  12,000,000  Lines 

Printing  All  the  News  over  a  period 
of  75  years  —  while  consistently 
avoiding  the  sensational— has  brought 
The  Tribune  unexcelled  reader  con' 
fidence  and  trade  coverage. 

- that  always  brings  lineage  and 

results  from  that  lineage. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune 

National  Representatives:  Bryant  Griffith  dC  Brunson,  Inc. 
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ON  THE  SOUTH  S 
GREATEST  MARKET 


Population.  New  Orleans 
estimated  by  Bureau  of 
(.ensus  . 425.000 

Population,  trade  area,  esti¬ 
mated  by  Bureau  of 
Census  . 800,000 

Retail  outlets,  in  towns  of 
1,000  or  more  in  trade 
area  . 12,234 

Annual  valuation,  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  trade 
area  . $195,000,000 

Annual  valuation,  manu¬ 
factured  products.  N.  O. 
industrial  zone ...  $300,000,000 

Annual  valuation.  farm 
products  trade  area. $86,017,564 

Annual  valuation,  farm 
property  trade 

area  . $212,364,310 

Valuation,  1926,  New  Or¬ 
leans  property  ...$585,982,065 

Passenger  traffic  to  New 
Orleans  daily  from  50- 
niile  radius . 2,340 


NEW  ORLEANS,  2nd  PORT, 
U.  S.  A., 

EXPORT  CENTER  FOR 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Value  of  Exports, 

1926  . $413,792,520 

Value  of  Imports, 

1926  . $238,805,205 

V^aluation  of  Building  Per¬ 
mits,  New  Orleans, 

1926  . $18,789,434 

Debits  to  Ind.  Accounts, 

N.  O.  Banks, 

1926  . $4,130,070,000 


^l^HE  enthusiastic  response  of  New  Orleans  dealers  to  national 
advertising  in  The  Times-Picayune  is  a  double  tribute  to 
the  pidling  power  of  the  paper  and  to  its  Merchandising 
Department,  Manufacturers  advertising  in  the  New  Orleans 
market  find  that  with  The  Times-Picayune  behind  them  their 
efforts  to  obtain  distribution  are  minimized.  Dealers  not  only 
stock  Times-Picayune  advertised  goods  liberally  but  co-operate 
in  every  way  possible  to  display  the  goods  and  further  stimulate 
sales. 

The  Merchandising  Department  of  The  Times-Picayune,  the 
most  comprehensive  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  tbe  most 
efficient  maintained  by  any  Southern  newspaper,  is  at  the 
service  of  every  advertiser.  Its  personnel  comprises  men  well 
versed  in  modern  marketing  methods  and  personally  well 
known  to  the  trade  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  contact. 
The  advertiser  in  The  Times-Picayune  is  not  a  concessionaire, 
with  only  the  right  to  do  as  best  he  can  within  a  certain  space 
of  its  pages.  He  has  adequate  and  effective  help  with  sales  and 
distribution  problems  in  this  market,  enabling  him  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  consumers  with  the  smallest  investment. 


New  Orleans  is  the  South’s  greatest  market. 
The  Times-Picayune  is  the  South’s  greatest 
newspaper — preeminent  in  circulation,  daily 
and  Sunday,  in  reader  buying  power,  in  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  and  dealer  confidence,  in 
merchandising  service  to  advertisers. 

Your  share  of  the  South’s  first  market  is 
ready — come  to  New  Orleans  and  plan  your 
campaign  in  The  Times-Picayune. 


irsLtoj 


Daily  83,904 


Sunday  119,308 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  Inc.  |  | ' 

Representatives:  Cone,  Rotbenburg  and  Noe,  Inc.  Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.  ■*-' 
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1  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

1  Front-Page  Teasers  Attract  Attention  to  Classified  in  Johnstown  (Pa.) 

“Reg’lar  Fellows’’  by  Gene  Byrnes  Under  Herald  Tribune  Ssmdicate 

j  Democrat — Preparing  Program  for  Denver  Convention — Getting 

Beginning  June  1 — Covarrubias  Signs  with  United  Features — 

1  Type  of  Property  and  Location  in  Caption 

Miss  Wills  to  Sail  for  England  May  15 

\  CLASSIFIED  promotion  advertise- 
^  iiient  that  clamored  to  be  read  ap¬ 
peared  recently  on  page  one  of  the  Jolins- 
tozim  (Pa.)  Democrat.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  front-page  teasers  the  Democrat 
is  using  to  get  its  readers  to  turn  back  to 
the  classified  pages. 

This  itarticular  copy  was  written  in  the 
form  of  a  playlet  in  two  acts.  It  was 
one-column  by  seven  inches.  The  caption 
in  bold  face  was  “I  Love  You !  Shouted 
the  Youth — How  Much?  Asked  the  Girl.” 

Text  of  the  advertisement,  which  was 
illustrated  with  a  pen  and  ink  cartoon  of 
the  modern  conception  of  the  Iniggy  ride, 
follows ; 

(The  scene  is  in  the  living  room  of  a 
Johnstown  home.  The  time  is  8  p.  m. 
The  characters  are  a  beautiful  young  girl 
and  a  handsome  young  man  about  town.) 

.VCT  ONE 

He;  “I  love  you,  darling.” 

She :  “How  much  ?" 

He  :  “.'Ml  there  is," 

She :  “Then  why  don’t  you  take  me  out 
riding  sometime— up  to  Westmont,  out 
on  the  Somerset  pike  or  just  around 
town?” 

He :  “Er.  er,  darling.  I  haven't  got  a 
car.  I  can’t  afford  one.” 

She :  “I  think  that  if  you  would  read 
through  The  Democrat  used  car  adver¬ 
tisements  you  would  change  your  mind 
and  find  that  you  could  afford  one.  Until 
you  do  that — goodbye.” 

ACT  TWO 

( The  scene  is  the  Somerset  pike.  He 
and  she  are  joyfully  speeding  away.) 

He :  “You  love  me,  darling  ?” 

She:  “Of  course  I  do,  now.” 

He;  “That’s  fine.” 

She :  “But  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing, 
young  man.  If  you  had  not  read  The 
Democrat  used  car  advertisements  and 
bought  this  car — I’d  be  out  with  some 
other  fellow  tonight.” 

Moral;  Turn  to  the  used  car  advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  classified  page. 

CURTAIN 

The  Democrat  Reaches  the 
Buyer  First 


Preparations  for  the  Denver  convention 
will  be  made  May  8-9  at  a  meeting  of 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  .‘Associa¬ 
tion  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
to  bo  held  in  Baltimore.  The  Classified 
managers  will  meet  in  Denver  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
International  .Advertising  .Association, 
June  26-29. 


The  Baltimore  meeting  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Qiarles  W.  Na.x,  St. 
Louts  Globe-Dcmocrat,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  expected  to  be  among  those  at¬ 
tending  : 

James  Finneran,  New  York  Times; 
Harold  Goldman,  NeT.v  York  Stm;  C.  C. 
Armstrong,  Baltimore  Nesvs;  H.  G.  Bar¬ 
ringer,  Indianapolis  News;  J.  H.  Butler, 
Houston  Chronicle;  H.  A.  Dryden,  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript :  C.  T.  Harden, 

Columbus  Dispatch;  H.  J.  Moehlman, 
Baltimore  Sun;  C.  L.  Perkins,  Chicago 
Herald-Examitver ;  F.  L.  Pape,  Toronto 
Star,  and  O.  S.  Wespe,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

The  New  York  Times  has  changed  its 
classification  headings  in  order  to  get 
location  as  well  as  the  type  of  property 
offered  into  the  captions.  Thus  the  old 
heading,  “Houses  and  Estates”  has  been 
changed  to  read  “Houses — Manhattan  and 
Bronx.”  The  same  rule  applies  to  lots 
for  sale,  offices  for  rent,  etc. 


Great  success  has  attended  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  in  classified  automobile  used  car 
advertising  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in 
which  dealers  have  been  induced  to  use 
individual  advertisements  in  daily  space 
to  sell  used  cars  by  individual  descrip¬ 
tions.  This  is  new  in  this  territory. 

Hitherto  the  used  car  dealers  confined 
themselves  to  the  use  of  Sunday  block 


advertising  space  in  the  classified  col¬ 
umns.  They  obtained  remarkable  re¬ 
sults,  but  when  William  H.  Hershey, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  started  to  build  up  the  daily  clas¬ 
sified  section  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
used  car  advertisers  could  get  even  bet¬ 
ter  results  by  advertising  their  individual 
cars  by  descriptions.  In  the  large  ad¬ 
vertising  this  was  not  done  but  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  was  called  to  the 
number  of  cars  to  be  offered  and  the 
model  .and  class  of  standard  makes. 

By  the  use  of  the  individual  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  car  the  used  car  dealer  had 
a  chance  to  tell  his  whole  story  to  the 
daily  reader  at  the  regular  daily  rate  and 
could  take  just  what  space  he  needed  in 
the  individual  advertisements  gauged  on 
the  number  of  individual  cars  he  desired 
to  advertise.  Manager  Hershey  had  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  convincing  used  car  deal¬ 
ers  of  the  value  of  the  new  daily  medium 
and  in  the  first  campaign  he  obtained 
4.1  dealers.  The  increased  business  to¬ 
taled  twelve  columns. 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  for  April  17  contained  more  than 
50  columns  of  classified  advertising — 
more  than  six  full  pages — according  to 
a  Page  1  box  announcement  which  was 
run  a  few  days  later.  “The  Telegram 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  printed  a  greater 
amount  of  classified  advertising,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  stated. 

DALE’S  SUPREME  COURT 
APPEAL  DISMISSED 


Hi>  Attorney  Requests  Action  When 
Convinced  Case  Did  Not  Come 
Under  Court’s  Juris¬ 
diction 


George  R.  Dale’s  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  conviction 
for  contempt  of  court  was  dismissed  on 
.April  25  at  the  request  of  Former 
.Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp,  attorney  for  the 
Mtincie  (Ind.)  Post-Democrat  editor. 
The  attorney  said  he  had  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  papers  in  the  case  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  question  was  raised  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  court. 

Mr.  Dale,  when  informed  of  the 
lawyer’s  action  seemed  uncertain  whether 
or  not  he  would  continue  his  four-year 
fight  to  escape  a  sentence  of  90  days. 

Mr.  Dale  had  a  controversy  with  Judge 
Clarence  R.  Dearth  of  the  Aluncie 
judicial  district  and  was  sentenced  to 
jail.  Impeachment  proceedings  were 
brought  against  Judge  Dearth  ami  he 
was  acquitted. 


Editor  &-  Purlisher  classified  columns 
bring  quick  results. 


The  ConsoKdated  Press 


will  be  glad  to 
see  its  friends  in 


Rooms  363-365 


at  the  Waldorf 


during  the 

Publishers’  Couvention 


1>EG1N'XIXG  June  1,  “Reg'lar  Fellers”, 
daily  and  Sunday  comic  will  be  hand¬ 
led  entirely  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Trilntnc  Syndicate,  which  formerly  only 
placed  the  Sunday  page.'. 


Before  sailing  for  France  last  Satur¬ 
day,  Miquel  Covarrubias,  whose  carica¬ 
tures  in  I'anity  Fair,  the  New  Yorker, 
and  elswhere  have  brought  him  into 
mounting  vogue,  signed  a  contract  with 
United  Features,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Howard  Wheeler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  syndicate. 

Covarrubias  will  supply  a  Sunday  art 

feature  under  the  title  line  “ - And 

Other  Famous  .Americans.”  The  con¬ 
tract  with  Covarrubias  adds  another  im¬ 
portant  name  to  the  list  that  has  been 
acquired  by  United  Features  during  the 
past  year,  including  those  of  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs.  Xorman  Hapgood.  .Anne  Xichols, 
Blasco  Ibanez.  A’iola  Paris  and  V'ida 
Hurst. 


Man>  publishers  attended  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  afternoon  tea  held  Tue.sday  in 
the  Green  Room  of  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  by  the  United  Feature  Syndicate 
in  honor  of  Miss  Elsie  Xichols,  leading 
lady  of  the  Xew  York  cast  of  .Abie’s 
Irish  Rose,  who  is  going  to  pose  for  the 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  serial  and  strip 
of  the  play  which  the  syndicate  is  pre¬ 
paring.  Miss  Nichols  is  the  sister  of 
.Ann  Nichols,  the  playright.  .Also  an 
honor  guest  at  the  tea  was  Miss  Hope 
Hampton,  moving  picture  actress.  How¬ 
ard  Wheeler,  manager  of  the  syndicate, 
introduced  the  publishers. 


.A  private  showing  of  the  new  moving 
picture  featuring  Babe  Ruth  entitled 
"The  Babe  Comes  Home”  was  given  for 


publishers  attending  the  New  York  con¬ 
ventions  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  by 
the  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  daily  and  weekly  articles 
signed  by  the  “Home  Run  King.” 


Miss  Helen  VV’ills,  who  draws  tennis 
for  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  plays  the 
game,  will  sail  for  England  May  15  to 
train  for  the  Wimbeldon  tournament  in 
June.  She  will  spend  a  week  in  New 
York  before  sailing. 


Edgar  .A.  Guest,  newspaper  poet,  spoke 
before  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
April  28. 


HUGE  PAPER  CONTRACT 


Willamette  Company  Gets  Hearst  Order 
Covering  Ten  Years’  Supply 

What  is  hailed  as  the  largest  paper 
purchase  contract  ever  made,  exceeding 
SI  50,000.000  in  total  amount,  has  been 
signed  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  company, 
according  to  .A.  B.  Martin,  vice-president 
of  the  paper  manufacturing  concern. 

I'hc  agreement  covers  a  ten  years’ 
supply  of  paper  for  the  Hearst  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Crown  Willamette  company  has 
large  timber  holdings  and  several  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  a  distributing  organization  in 
.San  Francisco. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHER  DIES 

C.  E.  Everet,  61,  for  the  past  six  years 
publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Times,  died  of  heart  trouble  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Tex.,  recently. 


Announcing 

A  FOREMOST  STEP  FORWARD  IN 
DRY  MAT  COLD  STEREOTYPING 

THE  GA DDEN  DRY  MAT 
MOISTENER 

A  precision  machine  which  moistens  the 
backs  of  the  mats  evenly,  with  a  uniform¬ 
ity  not  otherwise  possible,  at  the  rate  of 
two  mats  a  minute. 

Mats  moistened  with  this  machine  assure 
sharp,  even,  deep  molds,  uniform  shrink¬ 
age,  and  uniformly  good  printing  plates. 

Gadden  moisteners  are  now  in  daily  use  at 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles  Express 

New  York  World 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

Editors’  Feature  Service 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  New  York  Office 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland  Office 

Recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  mat 
manufacturers 

Shaw  Machine  and  Tool  Co. 

1151  Temple  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Steady  Growth 


/^'^URING  the  year  1926  the  Evening  Post  published  the 
I  largest  volume  of  advertising  in  its  history.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  over  the 
volume  of  advertising  of  last  year. 


Dr})  Goods.  The  Evening  Post  was  one  of  two  New  York 
newspapers  to  gain  in  the  dry  goods  classification  in  the  month 
of  March.  The  increase  was  33, 1  58  lines. 

Automobiles.  From  January  1  to  April  I,  1927,  the  Evening 
Post  was  the  only  newspaper  in  New  York  but  one  to  gain  in 
automotive  advertising,  an  increase  of  33,359  lines.  While  all 
other  newspapers  but  one  were  showing  loss  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  the  Evening  Post  made  steady  gains.  Last  year  was  the 
best  year  in  automotive  advertising  in  its  history. 

Financial.  While  other  New  York  newspap>ers  are  fluctu¬ 
ating  between  gains  and  losses  the  Evening  Post  continues  to 
increase  in  volume  and  representation  in  its  financial  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  first  three  months  of  1927  are  its  greatest  in  financial 
advertising  volume. 

Circulation.  The  Government  Rejxjrt  published  April  1st 
for  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1927,  certifies  that  the 
average  daily  circulation  of  the  Evening  Post  was  51,757.  The 
average  daily  circulation  for  the  month  of  March  was  54,879. 

This  forward  swing  in  circulation  and  advertising  is  due  to  the  editorial 
direction  of  the  Evening  Post.  Reliable  information  and  able  and  entertaining 
news  presentation  mark  the  effort  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  to  make  the 
Evening  Post  a  conspicuous  example  of  modem  journalism. 


Ktter  )Jcrrk 


75  West  Street,  New  York 


NOW  3c 
Saturdays  5c 


.is 


NOYES  FIGHTS  AGAIN 
WARS  OF  NINETIES 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


woulcj,  free  to  feed  us  news  with  what 
bias  he  desires,  free  to  decide  w'hether 
tlie  news  shall  have  a  capitalistic  bias  or 
a  proletarian  sympathy,  free  to  favor  in 
news  treatment  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  side  ? 

"Would  any  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  today  regard  it  as  thinkable  that 
even  it  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  wished  a  rejxirt  impregnated 
with  bias  in  favor  or  against  any  measure, 
or  any  party,  or  any  church  or  any  man 
that  the  Associated  Press  would  or  should 
or  could  furnish  such  a  report? 

"I  answer  these  questions  for  you.  It 
is  unthinkable  and  would  call  down  on 
the  general  m;mager  the  riotous  con- 
<lemnation  of  every  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  .And  yet  it  was  just  such 
an  unrestrained  control  that  faced  the 
newsitapers  in  1893,  menacing  us  all  and 
bidding  us  to  be  on  our  guanl  through  all 
time. 

"And  what  has  been  the  success  of  our 
co-oi)erative  effort? 

“Has  it  spread  to  other  countries?  I 
am  glad  to  answer  that  it  has  and 
markedly.  Our  sister,  Canada,  first 
a<lopted  it.  taking  our  organization  as  its 
model.  (Ircat  I’ritain  followed,  though 
not  as  yet  completely,  as  some  of  the 
larger  Djndon  newspapers  remain  outside 
the  fol<l,  though  working  amicably  with 
the  Press  .\ssociation  which  has  secured 
control  of  Reuter’s,  Sir  Roderick  Jones 
of  Reuter's  c<jntinuing  as  the  controlling 
Director  of  the  enlarged  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sir  Roderick  has  many  times  told 
me  that  the  plan  and  operation  of  the 
.Associated  Press  has  filled  him  with  a 
desire  and  an  ambition  to  have  as  his 
monument  a  British  mutual  institution 
adapted  to  British  needs  but  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

"In  .\ustralia  and  Mew  Zealand  mutual 
press  associations  thrive. 

"In  Japan,  the  Kokusai  .Agency  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  great  newspapers 
of  Japan — and  they  have  very  great  and 
prosperous  newspapers  there.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  simply  commerical  enter¬ 
prise  and  has  become  a  mutual  and  co¬ 
operative  concern  under  the  name  of  the 
Xiiipon  Shimbun  Rengo,  which  in  Eng¬ 
lish  means  the  .As.sociated  Press  of  Japan, 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Iwanaga,  previously  the  head  of  the 
Kokusai  .\gency  and  a  long-time  friend 
and  ally  of  ours. 

".And  how  has  the  .Associated  Press 
succeeded  as  to  gaining  new  members 
and  retaining  old  ones? 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  never  operated  on  the 
theory  of  the  open  door  so  far  as  mem¬ 
bership  is  concerned.  In  the  Illinois 
organization  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  had  a  right  to  veto,  forbitlding 
the  admission  of  new  members  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  territory  without  the  consent  of 
the  veto  holding  members.  These  veto 
rights  appear  in  the  present  organization 
in  the  form  of  rights  of  protest  by  which 
the  holder  may  insist  upon  a  vote  by  the 
full  membership  rather  than  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Only  the  veto-holders  of 
the  Illinois  organization  now  hold  protest 
rights  as  no  new  rights  have  been  granted 
since  1900  and  the  old  rights  have  been 
much  modified  by  individual  voluntary 
waivers. 

“W  here  no  protest  rights  appear  the 
board  of  directors  has  the  power  to  elect 
but  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  the  board  to  add  members 
in  local  fields  already  represented  in  our 
membership  and  hundreds  of  applications 
in  fields  already  represented  in  member¬ 
ship  have  consequently  been  refused — the 
exception  being  when  for  some  especial 
rea.son  it  seemed  clear  that  the  general 
interest  demanded  an  election,  and  these 
exceptions  in  twenty-seven  years  have 
been  so  rare  as  to  be  countable  on  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands. 

“Understanding  then  that  we  do  not 
measure  our  progress  by  growth  in  num¬ 
ber  of  membes.  I  may  say  that  the 
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membership  in  1893  was  approximately 
300  and  this  had  grown  so  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization  started  in  1900  with 
something  over  500  and  the  membership 
today  is  1,222,  not  many  more  than  at 
this  time  last  year  but  still  a  little  more. 

“While  making  this  steady  growth  from 
year  to  year,  we  have  also  from  time  to 
time  lost  minor  newspapers  to  privately 
owned  competitors  usually  because  of 
some  alluringly  low  price  offer  for  news 
service,  but  these  have  been  inconse¬ 
quential. 

“W  hat  is  really  significant,  and  enor¬ 
mously  significant,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  in  more  than 
30  years,  never  has  any  newspaper  that 
you  or  I  would  regard  as  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  whatever  left  the  .Associated  Press, 
save  only  those  which  have  been  recently 
bought,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain,  the  owners  of 
which  are  also  the  owners  of  the  United 
Press  and  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  co-operative  spirit  that  requires  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  to  supply 
their  bxral  news  to  the  other  members  and 
to  them  alone. 

“.And  now  I  am  back  again  where  I 
started  and  am  thinking  once  more  of  the 
crowding  years  that  impelled  the  directors 
to  invite  me  to  make  this  review  of  the 
past. 

“It  would  be  hard  for  me.  without 
pathos,  to  even  indicate  to  you  how  much 
the  .Associated  Press  has  meant  to  me 
<luring  the  long  years  of  my  connection 
with  it. 

“Its  honor,  its  integrity,  its  purity  have 
been  nearer  to  me  and  dearer  to  me  than 
I  care  to  try  to  say. 

“In  the  work  that  I  have  been  privileged 
by  your  confidence  to  do  for  it,  I  have 
found  my  greatest  satisfaction  and  pride 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  years  you 
of  a  younger  generation  will  regard  the 
.Associated  Press  in  as  vital  an  aspect  as 
!t  has  appeared  to  me.” 

“The  thirty-five  years  that  have  been 
described  by  President  Xoyes  have  seen 
the  greatest  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  business,”  said  Gov.  .Allen.  “It 
was  not  a  large  world  35  years  ago.  Theri 
we  had  no  carburetors,  no  speedometers, 
no  horseless  carriages,  no  radio.  If  Gen. 
Harboard  at  that  time  wanted  to  send  a 
message  he  rrxie  a  horse,  or  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  not  too  great  he  walketl.  Holly¬ 
wood  was  unknown.  .Arrangements  had 
not  even  been  made  for  the  birth  of  the 
Dolly  Sisters.  Xew  A’ork  then  was 
further  from  San  Francisco  than  it  is 
today  from  Hong  Kong.  The  past  thirty- 
five  years  have  demonstrated  that  appar¬ 
ently  there  are  no  limitations  ujxm  the 
power  of  man  in  the  conquest  of  the 
physical  world. 

“Xew  York  is  only  a  minute  distant 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  today  and  this 
instantaneousness  of  present  civilization  is 
a  challenge  to  all  newspaper  editors,  a 
challenge  which  has  been  well  met  by  the 
.Associated  Press. 

“The  .A.  P.  is  the  mightiest  doorstep  in 
the  world,  and  on  it  wait  for  the  seal  of 
-A.  P.  approval  the  great  of  the  world — 
soldiers,  statesmen,  and  all  of  those  who 
would  benefit  by  having  the  truth  told 
as  they  want  it  told.  The  .A.  P.  has  kept 
to  the  standards  named  bv  Mr.  Xoyes, 
standards  difficult  to  define,  yet  ever 
nresent  and  tangible,  and  it  stands  with  a 
clean  record  after  35  years.  It  was  never 
stronger  than  it  is  today.” 


PLANNING  LABOR  WEEKLY 

The  Carolina  Digest,  Charlotte’s  newly 
projected  labor  organ,  will  make  its 
initial  appearance  .April  29,  according  to 
plans  of  the  publishers.  Morris  A. 
Bealle,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be 
the  editor  and  publisher,  and  will  begin 
selecting  his  staff  at  once.  .An  office 
has  been  engaged  in  the  Robinson  build¬ 
ing.  The  new  organ,  which  will  be  is¬ 
sued  every  Friday,  has  been  endorsed 
unanimously  by  tbe  Charlotte  Central 
Labor  I’nion. 


40  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

F.  .A.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune  will  celebrate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  his  connection  with 
the  newspaper  this  coming  July  1. 


John  Baker  of  Ithaca  ( N.  Y.)  Journal  Meus  receives  a  friendly  light  from 
friend  Chauncey  Stout,  of  Plainfield  <  N.  J.t  Courier  Netes 


60  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING 

W.  P.  Nightingale  of  Boston  Globe 
Started  as  Office  Boy 

William  P.  Xightingale  recently  ob¬ 
served  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
trance  into  advertising  work  in  Boston. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Xightingale 
was  a  newsboy.  On  April  1,  1^7,  Maj. 
I'harles  O.  Rogers,  then  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  offered  Xightingale  a 
iob  in  the  counting  room  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  He  went  to  work  as  an  office 
boy.  Then  he  was  assistant  cashier. 
His  health  failed  and  he  was  about  to 
resign  but  Col.  W.  W.  Clapp  insisted 
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Passaic  Daily  Herald 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Passaic's  Leading  Newspaper 

Has  an  average  daily  circulation  for  the  past 
six  months,  ending  March  31st,  1927  of 

15y059  per  day. 

This  is  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained 
by  a  Passaic  newspaper. 

The  Passaic  Daily  Herald 

Leads  the  Other  Paper  by 

988  per  day. 

The  Herald  leads  in  quality  and  quantity 
circulation.  It  also  has  the  largest  City  Cir¬ 
culation. 

The  Herald  leads  in  the  larger  suburban 
communities  including  Clifton,  Garfield, 
Lodi,  and  Wallington. 

Edward  H.  Roemle  Charles  W.  Delaney 

Ass’t  Gen.  Pub.;  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Advertising  Manager 


that  he  take  charge  of  the  advertising 
department.  There  was  no  advertising 
manager  in  those  days  and  for  several 
years  Xightingale  did  all  the  work. 
Later  he  was  given  several  assistants. 

.After  42  years  with  the  Journal,  Mr. 
Xightingale  went  to  other  papers  for  five 
years  only  to  return  to  his  old  love,  the 
Journal,  in  1913.  Later  he  went  to  the 
Boston  Globe,  with  which  paper  he  is 
now  affiliated.  He  is  married  and  has 
one  daughter. 


Fditi  r  &  PfBi.isHKR  classified  adver- 
ti.sements  plough  the  broad  fields  of 
journalism  ami  yield  goml  crops. 
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A  Typeface  for 
Every  Need 

Every  appeal  that  enters  into  the  effective 
.  advertisement  can  be  expressed  in  a  distinc¬ 
tive  manner  with  Ludlow  quality  typefaces. 
Ruggedness,  daintiness,  refinement,  dependability, 
formality,  strength,  exclusiveness,  style,  etc.,  are 
exactly  portrayed  by  the  correct  use  of  always- 
new  Ludlow  typefaces. 

With  the  full  assurance  that  these  typefaces  can 
be  renewed  quickly  and  easily  as  often  as  desired, 
the  Ludlow-equipped  newspaper  can  select  its  de¬ 
partmental  headings  from  appropriate  typestyles 
and  sizes,  including  the  most  delicate  faces.  Liberal 
use  can  be  made  of  the  graceful  italics  and  of  the 
sweeping  swashes  without  regard  to  their  fragility 
because,  without  injury,  the  most  delicate  faces 
shown  in  the  headings  on  this  page  will  withstand 
the  severe  pressure  of  the  dry  mat  roller. 

Always  Fresh  and 


This  freedom  of  choice  and  use  of  any  style  and 
size  of  face — made  possible  by  an  unlimited  supply 
of  new  Ludlow  typeslugs,  always  instantly  avail¬ 
able  as  needed — enables  the  newspaper  to  keep  its 
pages  fresh  and  attractive. 

^  At  the  will  of  the  compositor,  any  Ludlow  equipped 
with  the  new  Ludlow  delivery  slide  can  readily  produce 
any  size  face  up  to  full-width  72  point,  and  even  as  large 
as  84  point.  These  are  cast  in  sluglines,  exactly  as  the 
smaller  sizes  of  Ludlow  typeslugs  are  cast,  and  delivered 
to  the  tray  at  the  front  of  the  caster  without  machine  or 
mold  changes.  ^ 

With  its  ever-widening  assortment  of  distinctive 
typefaces  that  add  snap  and  sparkle  to  ads  and 
heads,  the  Ludlow  is  proving  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  plants  of  leading  newspapers,  whether  large, 
medium- size  or  small.  Let  us  explain  fully  how  it 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment  in  your  plant. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


Boston;  Harbor  Bldg.,  -470  Atlantic  Ave. 
New  York:  World  Bldg.,  63  Park  Row 


Atlanta:  Palmer  Bldg.,  41  Marietta  St, 
San  Francisco:  Hearst  Bldg.,  5  Third  St. 
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low  percentage  of  disappointments,  is 
credited  with  a  large  number  of  unusual 
examples  of  ingenuity  in  developing  in¬ 
teresting  matter  which  is  not  confined 
precisely  to  spontaneous  happenings.  This 
has  been  done  without  encroaching  upon 
the  more  important  general  news,  the 
careful  reporting  of  which  always  has 
been  and  shall  continue  to  be  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  staff. 

With  this  conception  of  the  real  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Associated  Press  ever  in  mind 
the  staff  has  endeavored  to  present  the 
elements  of  every  important  news  de¬ 
velopment  comprehensively  and  under- 
standingly.  The  members  have  recorded 
their  satisfaction  with  the  adherence  to 
this  policy  and  have  emphasized  their 
appreciation  of  the  inclusion  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter  not  confined  precisely  to  re¬ 
ports  of  spontaneous  happenings. 

There  were  some  eight  Associated 
Press  interviews  during  1926  which,  as 
they  appeared,  constituted  the  biggest 
news  of  the  day.  In  the  interviews  with 
interesting  people  in  the  sporting  world 
the  plan  was  to  recognize  the  non-pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  series  began  with  an 
interview  with  Bobby  Jones,  golf  cham¬ 
pion,  who,  through  O.  B.  Keeler  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  gave  the  Associated 
Press  his  first,  and  what  he  said  probably 
would  be  his  last,  interview.  There 
followed  Glenna  Collett,  then  women’s 
golf  champion.  Helen  Wills,  Suzanne 
Lenglen  and  William  Tilden  of  tennis 
fame. 

In  other  fields  there  were  the  inter¬ 
views  with  Premier  Mussolini,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  through  the  Associated  Press 
President  Coolidge  in  his  own  words 
gave  an  intimate  outline  of  life  as  he 
lives  it,  as  well  as  thoughts  upon  in¬ 
timate  problems  of  family  and  the  home. 
.Ml  of  these  interviews  were  obtained  in 
direct  response  from  the  Associated  Press 
to  the  individuals  interviewed.  One  of 
‘he  Mussolini  interviews  was  written  by 
Robert  H.  Davis  of  the  Neiv  York  Sun. 
Bruce  Barton  reported  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said.  All  of  the  others  were 
written  by  regular  members  of  the  staff. 

Outstanding  news  reporting  achieve¬ 
ments  by  various  members  of  the  staff 
are  indicated  as  follows ; 

The  hurricane  damage  at  Nassau.  Ba¬ 
hama  Islands,  was  reported  by  R.  P. 
Mitchell  of  the  Florida  staff  after  mak¬ 
ing  an  airplane  trip  to  Nassau. 

The  tax  legislation  story  of  Dec.  13 
was  written  by  Walter  W.  Chamblin, 
Jr.,  of  the  Washington  bureau. 

The  .\rmistice  Day  story  by  D.  H. 
Oliver  of  the  Washington  bureau. 

The  story  of  the  obsequies  for  former 
Speaker  Cannon  by  G.  D.  Seymour  of 
the  Chicago  staff. 

Helen  Wills  and  Glenna  Collett  inter¬ 
views  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Halsey  of  the 
New'  York  Staff. 

William  T.  Tilden  and  Walter  Hagen 
interviews  by  Alan  J.  Gould  of  the  New 
York  staff. 

Suzanne  Lenglen  interview  by  Thomas 
T.  Topping  of  the  Paris  bureau.  Topp¬ 
ing  also  did  the  story  of  the  departure 
of  French  convict  ship  to  Devil’s  Island, 
and  from  Damascus  he  wrote  the  story 
of  what  was  happening  to  that  most 
ancient  city  of  the  world. 

Elmer  Roberts  of  the  Paris  bureau  vis¬ 
ited  Doom  and  wrote  the  Kaiser’s  life 
in  exile. 

Mussolini  interview  by  Percy  Winner 
of  the  Rome  bureau. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  interview  by  J. 
P.  Howe  of  the  London  Oureau. 

The  Yerkes  Observatory  astronomers’ 
opinion  of  Mars  reported  by  Charles  E. 
Honce  of  the  Chicago  staff. 

Martin  J.  Durkin’s  entrance  to  half  a 
century’s  penal  service  reported  by  Fred 
Dye  of  the  Chicago  staff. 

Eugene  V.  Debs’s  death  reported  by 
W.  T.  Brown  of  the  Indianapolis  staff. 

Finding  of  Runic  inscriptions  within 
city  limits  of  Spokane  reported  by  Wil¬ 
bur  A.  Sanders  of  Spokane  staff. 
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Williams  court-martial  at  San  Diego 
reported  by  Oscar  E.  Werner  of  the  Los 
.\ngeles  staff. 

London  Armistice  Day  story  reported 
by  Bates  Raney  of  the  London  bureau. 
Raney  also  wrote  London  child  composer 
Christmas  carol  dispatch. 

The  word  picture  of  Mexican  religious 
emotion,  also  Tarahumare  Indian  100- 
kilometer  race,  reported  by  Clarence  Du- 
Bose  of  the  Mexico  City  bureau. 

Interviews  with  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  and  with 
Queen  Marie  of  Yugoslavia  by  James 
Mills  of  the  Moscow  bureau. 

The  traditional  loyalty  and  enterprise 
of  the  entire  staff  have  been  evidenced 
by  the  work  which  each  individual  has 
to  his  record.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
each  cannot  have  had,  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  reporting  the  news  of  the  world, 
exceptional  opportunities  to  report  out¬ 
standing  incidents.  Emphasis,  therefore, 
must  be  put  upon  the  work  of  the  staff 
as  a  unit,  and  the  management  believes 
the  members  will  join  it  in  the  opinion 
that  the  superiority  of  the  report  has 
been  maintained. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  staff  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  is  expressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Associate  Press  for  their  obvi- 
ou.sly  greater  interest  in  and  activity  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  the  work  of  the 
association.  The  entire  staff  found  this 
greater  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  an  inspira¬ 
tion  during  the  year. 


U.  P.  BUREAU  MEN  AT 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 


Washington,  Albany  and  Philadelphia 
Men  Brought  to  New  York — 
“Old  Timers”  Visit  Head¬ 
quarters  Office 


United  Press  men,  past  and  present, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  gathered 
in  New  York  this  week  for  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  that  organization. 

In  some  respects  the  occasion  was  like 
a  “home-coming  week.”  Men  who  were 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Press  in  “the 
old  days”  joined  with  newer  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  with  veterans  of  many  years, 
in  celebrating  the  twentieth  birthday  of 
the  U.  P. 

Among  the  former  staff  men  around 
U.  P.  headquarters  in  the  Waldorf  this 
week,  and  at  its  general  offices  in  the 
World  Building,  were  Perry  Arnold,  who 
was  news  manager  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war ;  W.  G.  Shepherd,  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimo-re  Daily  Post;  John 
Gleissner,  now  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  Nezi’s;  Rodney  Dutcher,  now  with 
N.  E.  A.  in  Washington;  J.  E.  Nevin; 
Lowell  Mellett,  now  head  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  .Alliance;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Philip  Sims,  whose  stories  from  the 
front  during  the  war  were  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  United  Press  report. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  United  Press 
to  bring  in  a  great  many  of  its  news  men 
from  throughout  the  country  because  the 
news  machine  must  continue  functioning, 
but  the  nearby  bureaus  sent  representa¬ 
tives.  It  is  the  idea  of  Robert  J.  Bender, 
general  news  manager,  to  bring  in  a 
selected  group  of  news  department  men 
on  the  occasion  of  each  .A.  N.  P.  A. 
convention  in  the  future.  .Among  news 
men  attending  the  twentieth  U.  P.  an¬ 
niversary  were  Carl  D.  Groat,  manager 
of  the  Washington  bureau,  Percy  R. 
Scott,  manager  .Albany  bureau,  C.  G. 
Morand,  manager  Philadelphia  bureau, 
Ed.  C.  Derr,  manager  of  the  Central 
Division.  Raymond  Clai)per,  Dr.  Mathis. 
Ludwell  Denny  and  Paul  R.  Mallon  of 
the  Washington  bureau. 

Business  office  men  attending  the  an¬ 
niversary  dinner  included  Gilbert  M. 
Clayton,  assistant  business  manager  from 
Chicago;  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  San 
Francisco :  Charles  B.  McCabe,  Colum¬ 
bus;  H.  W.  Sharpe,  Kansas  City;  K.  O. 
Gilmore.  .Atlanta ;  Otis  P.  Swift,  Boston ; 
M.  F.  Bourjaily,  New  Haven  and  Tom 
W.  Gerber. 
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DAILY  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
AVERAGE  REPORTER 

Brightness  of  His  Work  Not  Obscured 
by  Output  of  “Trained  Seals” 
at  Snyder  Trial,  Says 
Editorial 


An  editorial  heralding  the  day-in,  day- 
out  reporter  as  victor  over  the  highly 
exploited  “experts”  covering  outstanding 
murder  trials  was  given  prominence  in 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  last  week  with  the  announcement 
of  the  roster  of  noted  personages  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Snyder  trial  court. 

The  editorial,  a  tribute  to  the  “ordi¬ 
nary  reporter,”  said : 

“Not  because  there  are  a  plethora  of 
murder  trials  crowded  into  the  story  of 
the  day  just  now  are  the  sensation-seek¬ 
ing  makers  of  newspapers  employing 
others  than  reporters  to  cover  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Preachers,  ex-chorus  girls, 
evangelists,  writers  of  philoso^y,  dra¬ 
matists,  movie  directors  and  novelists, 
crowd  the  press  section  in  the  court 
room,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
spectators,  while  the  reporter  is  dwarfed 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

“.And  here  again,  the  old  story  is  re¬ 
peated.  Just  as  in  the  army  where  the 
men  with  the  titles  and  bars  across  the 
chest,  men  with  the  aides,  and  the  desks 
and  the  real  beds  to  sleep  in  got  popu¬ 
lar  attention,  while  the  doughboy  with 
a  young  cannon  strapped  across  his 
back,  and  meals  served  when  convenient, 
and  a  bunk  under  the  broad  and  some- 


limes  starry  sky,  did  the  work,  so  in 
this  business  of  telling  the  story  of  what 
hapjiened  at  a  murder  trial,  there  are 
;)reachers,  et  al.,  present,  and  the  hard- 
boiled,  anonymous  reporter  does  the 
work. 

".And  how  does  he  stand  with  this  in- 
dux  of  ‘non-union’  labor  engaged  in  re¬ 
porting  murder  trials  ?  Great !  In  the 
first  place,  he  doesn’t  care  if  these  out¬ 
siders  do  break  in,  except,  that  they 
rather  clutter  up  the  place  and  get  in 
the  way  when  one  wants  to  make  a 
dash  to  the  telephone.  He  isn’t  anxious 
because  his  ‘story’  is  placed  alongside 
that  of  a  D.D.  or  an  LL.D.,  making  a 
comparison  easy.  Just  the  same,  his 
stories  suffer  not  at  all  from  the  parallel 
columns ;  on  the  contrary,  they  shine  in 
their  lively  simplicity  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  drab  mediocrity. 

“Every  man  to  his  trade,  and  the 
reporter  scores  again.” 


TROY  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Siautay  Budget,  oldest  newspaper 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  purchas^  by 
the  “Troy  Observer  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Sunday  Observer.  The 
Observer  is  being  published  under  the 
name  of  the  Troy  Observer  and  the 
SwuJay  Budget.  Former  Senator 
Michael  F.  Collins  is  the  owner  of  the 
Observer.  The  Budget  was  founded  in 
1797  as  a  weekly  and,  except  for  a  brief 
period  of  interruption  prior  to  the  Civil 
war,  has  since  been  continuously  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Observer  was  established  in 
1876.  Mr.  Collins  is  associated  in  the 
newspaper  enterprise  with  his  three  sons, 
Frank  M.,  J.  Edward  and  Eugene  R. 
Collins. 


1893  1927 

34  Years 

of  Service! 

to 

Publishers 

have  consistently  and  persist¬ 
ently  for  34  years  exploited  the 
advantages  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
the  national  advertiser  and  advertising 
agent.  The  benefit  of  these  long  years 
of  service  and  experience  are  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  newspaper  publishers,  as  well 
as  national  advertisers  and  agencies. 

benjamin  &  KENTNOR  CO. 

Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 
Harry  D.  Reynolds,  President;  John  T.  Fitzgerald,  Vice-President 

2  West  45th  St.  1524  Chestnut  St.  900  Mailers  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

401  Van  Nuvs  Bldg.  56  Sutter  St. 
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igures 


Present  Population  of  Louisville  as  shown  by  the  New 
Caron  Directory,  just  off  the  press — A  gain  of  12,656 
over  the  same  date  one  year  ago! 


Daily  Circulation  of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  as  shown  by  Postofhce  statement  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1927,  155,125  a 
gain  of  15,689  over  the  same  date  one  year  ago! 

130,513 

Sunday  Circulation  of  The  Courier- Journal  as  shown 
by  Postoihce  statement  for  the  six  months  period  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1927,  130,513  a  gain  of  17,663  over 
the  same  date  one  year  ago! 


Everybody  in  Louisville  reads  The  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  and  have  for  years,  but 
as  long  as  Louisville  continues  to  grow  like  this,  so  will  these  progressive,  aggressive 
newspapers. 


t  €0tiricr'50ttrtia 

The  Louisville  Time 

Louisville’s  Biggest  and  Best  Afternoon  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


I 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  ‘April  30 ,  1927 


PUFFERY  MENACE  TO 
ADVERTISING 


(C<nitii>ucd  front  page  16) 


position  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  fur¬ 
nish  figures  and  facts  that  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  other  source.  It  is  also 
much  more  satisfactory  for  an  advertiser 
to  deal  with  a  joint  organization  repre¬ 
senting  all  of  the  2,000  daily  English 
language  newspapers.” 

\'erne  Burnett  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  having  remarked  in  a  speech 
that  “national  advertisers  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  constructive  work  being 
done  by  the  newspapers  to  show  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  effective,”  added 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bureau ; 

“In  making  the  statement,  I  had  in 
mind  the  progressiveness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.” 

In  order  to  furnish  an  intimate  picture 
of  what  bureau  solicitations  have  meant, 
your  Committee  submitted  to  all  members 
an  analysis  of  the  advertising  carried  by 
an  average  prosperous  newspaper,  showed 
in  detail  the  accounts  on  which  the 
Bureau  had  worked  and  gave  a  summary 
of  the  service  rendered  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case. 

In  his  letter  submitting  this  analysis,  the 
Chairman  of  your  Committee  said : 

“The  Bureau  has  stuck  consistently  to 
its  job  of  pure  promotion^  It  does  not 
sell  advertising  for  selected  lists.  It 
works  for  all  newspapers — big  and  little. 
It  is  helping  advertisers  use  the  medium 
of  newspaper  advertising  with  success.  It 
is  helping  to  correct  advertising  failures. 
It  is  called  in  to  save  a  newspaper  account 
just  as  often  as  it  endeavors  to  develop 
a  new  one.  It  has  the  respect  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  alike  and  its  offices 
are  the  headquarters  for  all  information 
on  the  subject  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Its  books  are  regarded  as  textbooks. 

“Its  work  does  not  conflict  with  or 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  any  other  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  field,  because  its  work  is 
different  from  that  of  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  it  is  selling  the  idea  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  great  advertising 
medium,  leaving  to  the  other  factors  in 
the  field  the  job  of  selling  the  actual  space 
in  newspapers.’* 

The  Bureau’s  research  work  was 
pushed  forward  aggressively  in  many  new 
directions.  Demands  for  information 
from  advertisers  and  agencies  have  neces¬ 
sitated  further  enlargement  of  this  de¬ 
partment  and  its  operations  have  added 
materially  to  the  Bureau’s  reputation  and 
influence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  constantly 
Bureau  figures,  statements  and  expres¬ 
sions  are  utilized  and  quoted  as  textbook 
material. 

The  Bureau  acted  as  a  pioneer  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  amounts  spent  in  newspapers 
by  national  advertisers,  first  attempting 
this  project  in  1924.  It  was  able  this 
year  to  announce  estimates  covering  the 
expenditures  of  329  national  advertisers 
as  compared  with  a  list  of  240  compiled 
in  1925. 

This  activity,  in  connection  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  analyzing  advertising  figures  from 
the  membership  month  by  month,  has 
placed  the  Bureau  in  a  position  to  meas¬ 
ure  a  heretofore  unknown  quantity,  also 
to  gauge  comprehensively  the  trend  of 
national  advertising. 

Surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  with  the 
aid  of  the  membership  included  inquiries 
into  many  lines  of  industry.  More  than 
50  memorandums  were  prepared  by  the 
research  department  at  the  request  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  agents  covering  subjects 
among  which  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  beverages,  foods,  tobacco,  candy, 
curtain  rods,  building  materials,  fish, 
toilet  goods,  electrical  refrigeration,  fi¬ 
nance,  milk,  fresh  fruit,  furnaces,  motion 
pictures,  office  equipment,  oil  burners, 
railroads,  cleansers,  radio,  co-operative 
advertising,  sampling,  washing  machines, 
shoes. 

Studies  of  copy  and  illustration  as 
shown  in  Bureau  books  have  widened  its 


sphere  of  activities.  The  Bureau  is  often 
asked  for  opinions  upon  the  printability 
or  general  typographical  effectiveness  of 
newsi)ai)cr  copy.  Its  latest  book  on  that 
subject  produced  more  than  a  thousand 
letters  of  acknowledgement.  A  number 
of  associations  have  distributed  this  book 
to  their  membership.  Distribution  of  the 
book  among  schools  and  universities  for 
the  use  of  advertising  classes  is  now  be¬ 
ing  successfully  carried  forward. 

The  Bureau’s  bulletin  service  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  monthly 
bulletin  in  which  some  of  the  work  of  the 
research  department  is  made  available  for 
the  membership.  This  bulletin  has  been 
enthusiastically  received,  many  members 
finding  material  in  it  which  they  have 
been  able  to  use  successfully  in  promot¬ 
ing  advertising. 

Members  of  the  Bureau  staff  filled  a 
number  of  speaking  engagements  during 
the  year. 

The  Bureau  prepared  a  Xewspaper  Day 
address  at  the  invitation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Franklin's  birthday.  More  than 
150  advertising  clubs  observed  this  event 
and  the  Bureau’s  address  was  used  on 
scores  of  programs. 

Your  Committee  again  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  all  news¬ 
papers  profit  by  the  work  of  the  Bureau, 
all  newspapers  are  financially  interested 
in  its  welfare.  To  those  new'spapers  not 
now  members  of  the  Bureau  but  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  reap  benefits  from  its  work,  your 
Committee  suggests  membership  in  the 
organization  as  a  sound  investment.  The 
Bureau  covers  a  surprisingly  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  field,  but  with  its 
present  equipment  cannot  cover  it  alL 
Your  Committee  knows  how  the  Bureau 
can  spend  additional  funds  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  promotion  and  conserving 
of  further  newspaper  advertising.  Every 
dollar  coming  from  new  memberships  will 
be  devoted  to  that  end. 

The  Bureau  continues  to  live  within  its 
income  and  to  enjoy  sound  financial  con¬ 
dition.  Plans  for  increasing  its  efficiency, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  research, 
will  require  added  funds  which  the 
Bureau  expects  to  obtain  from  new  mem¬ 
berships. 

Your  Committee  once  more  asks  the 
co-operation  of  the  Association  to  de¬ 
vise  some  method  by  which  all  members 
of  the  American  Xewspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociatiou  will  participate  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Bureau  as  they  now  un¬ 
questionably  participate  in  its  benefits. 

Your  Committee  again  draws  attention 
to  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  developing 
certain  types  of  newsi>aper  advertising — 
namely,  free  publicity.  The  continued 
willingness  of  editors  to  give  free  space 
to  advertisers  who  employ  press  agents 
has  paved  the  way  for  actual  competition 
lietween  the  press  agent  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Advertisers,  particularly 
associations  advertising  certain  industries, 
are  constantly  approached  by  press  agents 
who  tell  them  they  are  unwise  to  spend 
money  on  legitimate  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  when  they  can  obtain  at  the  cost  of  a 
press  agent’s  fee  news  column  publication 
of  promotional  material.  Frequently 
these  representations  lead  the  advertiser 
to  buy  advertising  in  mediums  other  than 
newspapers  and  to  employ  a  press  agent 
to  raid  the  columns  of  the  dailies. 

References  have  already  been  made  to 
the  wide  circulation  of  advertising 
Bureau  books. 

The  first  new  book  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  "The  Market  and  the  Medium.” 
issued  after  the  last  convention  in  an 
edition  of  6,500  copies.  This  boi>k  has 
proved  useful  largely  because  of  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  buying  power  repre¬ 
sented  by  newspaper  circulation. 

The  book.  “Good  Copy,”  published  in 
February,  1927,  dealt  wholly  with  modern 
examples  of  copy  presentation  and  new 
techniques.  The  first  edition  of  10,000 
copies  has  been  nearly  exhausted  and  a 
second  edition  may  follow. 

The  Bureau’s  estimates  of  newspaper 
expenditures  have  been  put  into  booklet 
form  for  distribution.  A  pamphlet  has 
also  been  made  of  these  estimates  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  industrv 


groups  and  compared  with  similar  figures 
covering  expenditures  of  the  same  adver¬ 
tisers  in  previous  years. 

To  obtain  promotional  copy  for  the  use 
of  the  membership,  the  Bureau  conducted 
a  prize  contest.  A  quantity  of  interesting 
material  was  contributed  by  the  con¬ 
testants  and  the  first  series  of  prize  win¬ 
ning  advertisements  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  membership  for  release. 

A  book  on  community  advertising  is  in 
the  course  of  preparation  and  it  is  planned 
to  compile  a  similar  book  on  financial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  work  on  market  analysis  and 
kindred  subjects  which  it  is  planned  to 
make  the  most  comprehensive  of  any  book 
yet  undertaken  by  the  Bureau.  It  is 
hoped  to  issue  this  book  some  time  next 
year. 

The  President  at  the  1926  Convention, 
appointed  the  following  to  constitute  your 
Committee : 

Chas.  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Frank  H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  Tribune; 
Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  William  J.  Hofmann,  Port- 
land  Oregonian;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
Spectator;^  John  S.  McCarrens,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Fleming  Xewbold, 
IVashington  Star;  E.  W.  Parsons, 
Chicago  Tribune;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy 
Record;  William  F.  Rogers,  Boston 
Transcript;  Allison  Stone,  Providence 
Journal;  Walter  A.  Strong,  Chicago 
Daily  A^ews;  D.  E.  Town,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 

Your  Committee  organized  April  22, 
1926,  by  electing  William  F.  Rogers, 
chairman ;  Harry  Chandler,  vice-chair¬ 
man  ;  Howard  Davis,  treasurer,  and 
David  B.  Plum,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  Louis  Wiley  associate 
member. 

M.  P.  Linn  succeeded  Joseph  F.  Finley 
as  advisory  member  of  the  Committee 
representing  the  Six  Point  League  of 
Xew  York,  and  George  A.  Noee  was 
chosen  to  succeed  John  J.  McConnell  as 
advisory  member,  representing  the  News¬ 


paper  Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Your  Committee  continued  as 
appointed  until  February  of  this  year, 
when  Mr.  Parsons  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

Beside  the  organization  meeting,  the 
Committee  held  a  meeting  at  the  Chicago 
offices  on  Oct.  20. 

The  Chairman  and  individual  members 
of  the  Committee  kept  in  frequent  touch 
with  executives  of  the  organization. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there 
were  366  newspapers  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  same  number  shown  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year. 

Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  showed  a 
total  gross  income  of  $W, 318.30  and  a 
total  expense  of  $97,870.72. 

The  Bureau’s  books  were  audited  quar¬ 
terly  by  Howard  Greenman,  C.P.A. 

The  annual  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  As¬ 
toria  on  April  22  was  the  fifth  held  under 
Bureau  auspices.  Covers  were  laid  for 
920  persons.  The  program  was  in  charge 
of  a  committee  of  which  E.  W.  Parsons 
was  chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Charge,  called  the  dinner  to  order 
;ind  introduced  S.  E.  Thomason,  retiring 
president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  acted 
as  toastmaster.  The  speakers  inclu<led 
Sir  Charles  Higham  of  London,  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Col.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Will  Rogers. 

Your  Committee  expresses  its  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .4. 
for  their  cordial  co-operation.  Similarly 
it  acknowledges  the  courtesies  of  the  Six 
Point  League  of  New  York  and  the 
Xewspaper  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago.  Its  thanks  are  also  due  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  trade  press  for 
the  interest  displayed  in  the  Bureau’s 
work. 

The  continued  support  and  confidence 
of  the  membership  is  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  to  your  Committee,  the  members 
of  which  formally  record  herewith  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  un¬ 
selfish  co-operation  which  makes  this  im¬ 
portant  work  possible. 


A  Potential  Market 
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Times;  A.  K.  Sansoucy.  OgdetishruR.  N’.  V., 
Journal;  A.  B.  Barker,  Watertown.  N.  Y.. 
Standard;  L.  S.  Chubhuck,  Watertown,  V., 
Standard;  1).  Hiden  Ramsey,  Ashville,  N.  C. 
Times. 

Royal  W.  Weller,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Call;  C.  J. 
Smith,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Call;  P.  W,  Leisenring, 
Allentown,  I'a.,  Call;  (Tarence  J.  Pyle,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  Journal;  (ieorge  (  arter,  Wil 
mington,  Del.,  Journal;  J.  H.  Sherrill,  Concord, 

N.  i\.  Tribune;  J.  I..  Ilorne,  Jr,.  R«ck>  Mount. 
N.  C.,  Telegram;  C.  f,  Bellamy,  Wilmington, 
.\.  C..  News  l>is|iatch. 

Kred  I.  Kentz,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  .News;  Paul 

C.  Siddall,  .Mliance,  Dhio,  Review  ;  Cordon  K. 
Bush,  .\thens.  Ohio.  Messenger;  Major  Theo¬ 
dore  Arter,  Jr.,  .Mtcnma.  Pa.,  li'i'es;  Herbert 

D.  Brauff,  Altwna.  Pa.,  Times  Tribune;  K.  P. 
Habgood,  Bradford,  Pa.,  Star  Record;  Charles 
R.  Long.  Chester.  Pa.,  Times;  K.  .\.  lloiler. 
Alliance,  Ohio.  Review. 

I.  J,  Devine,  Devine- Wallis  C'orp.,  New 
York  City;  W.  1..  Mengert,  HnnlingtMi.  W. 
Va.,  Herald  Disp;itch;  Dave  Cideon,  Hunting- 
ton.  W.  Va.,  Herald  Dispatch;  Joseph  B.  Kin 
an.  Cumberland.  Md.,  Times;  W.  K.  (^hilton, 
Ir.,  Charleston,  W.  Va  ,  Cazette;  \\ .  1',.  Chil¬ 
ton.  Sr.,  Charleston.  W.  V;i.,  (iazette;  Roliert  L. 
Smith.  Charleston.  W.  Va..  Cazette;  M.  (■. 
Fitzpatrick,  Olean.  N.  Y.,  Times. 

R.  K.  lanit,  Passaic,  N.  J..  .News;  Harry  B. 
Haines.  Paterson.  N.  Newts;  l.ynn  J.  .\rnold. 
Jr.,  .\lliany.  N.  \  Knickerlnicker  Press; 

.\rtliur  D.  Hecox,  .\lbany,  N.  V.,  Ktiicker 
Itocker  Press;  John  J.  ('onnors.  Albany.  .N.  Y.. 
KnickerlKtcker  Press;  R.  E.  Bennett,  Bitighani- 
ton.  N.  Y..  Press  anil  I>?.ader;  Joseph  Rus 
kiewicz.  BiilTalo,  N.  Eversliody's  Daily; 

Alexander  Rnskiewicz,  Bitffalo,  N.  ^  ..  Every- 
hoilv’s  Daily. 

I’r.  E.  Ellis,  Denison,  lex..  Herald;  Will  C. 
Edwards,  Denton,  Tex.,  Record-Cltrontcle; 
Houston  Harte.  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  standard; 

1  I  Mattes.  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Enterprise;  M.  E. 
Roster,  Houston,  Tex..  Press;  W.  Cuy  Tetrick. 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  Exitonent;  M.  Nachman, 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  Telegram;  B.  C.  Dow, 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  1)..  .\rgus-Leader. 

H.  H.  Bellanian,  Columbia.  S.  C..  Record; 
Roger  H.  I’eace,  Creenville.  S.  (  .,  Daily  News; 
Herliert  .A.  Smith.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  Cale- 
d.  Ilian  Record;  Munsey  Sl.ick,  Bristol,  Tenn.- 
Va..  Herald  Courier;  C.  J.  Harkrader,  Bristol. 
Tenn.-Va.,  Herald  Courier;  Thomas  H.  Pratt. 
Pulaski,  Va.,  Times;  N.  R.  Haniilton.  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  Star;  Bert  H.  Anderson,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va..  Mail, 

J.  Monroe  Boyer,  Morgantown.  W  .  \  ..  Post; 
Janies  C.  Herbert.  Morgantown,  W.  \’..  Pist; 
Edward  McCrail,  Parker.sburg,  W.  Va..  News; 
Emery  A.  O'Dell.  Monroe,  Wis..  Times;  Mor¬ 
gan  Mtirphv,  Suiierior,  Wis.,  Telegram;  1).  S. 
Elias,  .\shville.  N.  C..  Times;  J.  D.  Barnum, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Post- Standard;  W.  T.  .\nder- 
son,  Macon,  CJa..  Telegraph. 

D.  E.  Dixon,  Jamaica.  1..  I..  Press;  LeRoy  L. 
Smith.  Long  Island  City.  N.  N.  Star;  I.  Har¬ 
old  Forbes,  New  Rochelle,  Standard  _  Star; 
James  E.  Stiles,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y..  Re¬ 
view;  Oscar  C.  Rox.  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y., 
Review;  Walter  \'.  Hogan,  White  Plains, 
N  Y..  Reiiorter;  W.  Lee  Toller,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Reporter;  Earl  D.  Tobey,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Sunday  Courier. 

lames  H.  Skewes,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Star;  E. 
L.'  Sparks.  Hannibal.  Mo..  Courier  Post;  J.  B. 
JetTries.  Hannibal.  Mo..  Courier  Post;  James 
Todd.  Maryville,  Mo.,  Democrat-Triintne; _ John 
H  Muehiing.  Manchester.  N.  H.,  1  nion- 

Uader;  Frank  H.  Burgess.  I-a  Crosse,  \V  is.. 
Tribune  and  Uader;  Fred  B.  Stuart.  .Mid 
dletown.  N.  Y.  Times  Press;  Harry  (.oodwin, 
Bronx,  N.  Y..  Home  News.  o  •  n 

C.  C.  Cahn,  Jr.,  Attlelioro,  Mass..  Sun;  J.  H. 
A'allette,  Attlelxiro,  Mass.,  Sun;  W.  Y.  Morgan. 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Nezvs ;  \\  illiani  C.  Spence, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Courier-Citicen ;  D.  B.  Miller. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Berkshire  liaule;  William  H. 
Reed.  Taunton.  Mass.,  fiasette:  A.  L.  Miller, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  liiK/Hirer  und  Aeu’s;  Bir- 
ney  lines,  Coiumbus,  Miss.,  Cummereial  Pis 
patch. 

P.  H.  Baldwin,  Newark.  N.  J..  Call:  Arthur 
Siniiott,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nea's:  J.  D.  Gessford, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  Freie  Zeitung;  Edward  H. 
Roemie,  Passaic.  N.  J.,  Daily  Herald;  William 
B.  McBride.  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Daily  Herald; 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Times;  F.  A. 
Hoyt.  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  Journal;  W.  J.  Lyon, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  Sun. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton.  Pa.,  Express;  John 
H.  McGrath.  Easton,  Pa.,  Express;  Ixiuis  Ben 
jamin,  Erie.  Pa.,  Dispatch  Herald;  A.  Daneinan, 
Erie,  Pa.,  Dispatch  Herald;  A.  H.  Stackpole, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Telegraph;  A.  R.  Michener. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Telegraph;  Henry  Walser. 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  Standard  SentineTPlain  Speaker; 
J.  R.  Dershuck,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  Standard  Sen¬ 
tinel  Plain  Sjieaker. 

J.  L.  Steinman,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  Intelligencer; 
J.  11.  Steinman.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Intelligencer; 
A.  E.  McCullough,  1-ancaster.  Pa.,  Intelligencer; 
W.  1..  Robinson.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  News-Journal: 

H.  1).  Bradley,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Herald-Times: 

I.  J.  Hornstein.  Reading,  Pa.,  Times;  D.  M. 
rnriier,  Towanda,  Pa.,  Retiew. 

O.  J.  Keller,  I^ncaster,  Pa.,  New  Era;  F.  S. 
Fox.  Noristown.  Pa..  Herald-Times;  Roliert  Fet- 
ridge.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Republican:  I,eslie  B. 
■Tvler.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Republican;  M.  L.  Good¬ 
man.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian;  E.  Tracy 
Swe.-:.  Scranton,  Pa..  Scrantonian;  Richard 
Little.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian;  B.  F.  Par¬ 
rott.  .Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Herald. 

N.  A.  Frantz,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Record  and 
Times  Demoerat;  Colley  S.  Baker,  Stroudsburg. 
Pa.,  Record  and  Times;  T.  F.  Hefferman, 


Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  Independent;  J.  J.  Gorman. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  International  ('olor  Printing 
Co.;  Colonel  Ernest  (i.  Smith.  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa..  Times-!. eader ;  W.  E.  Gonzales,  Columbia, 
S.  C.;  State:  F  C.  Withers.  Columbia,  S  C.. 
.State;  R.  B.  Chandler,  Greenville.  S.  C.  Pied¬ 
mont. 

Harry  Kingelieil,  Moline,  III..  Dispatch: 
•August  .Siindiiie,  Moline,  III.,  Disjatch;  P.  S. 
.McGlyiin,  .Moline,  111.,  Dispatch;  Elliott  S. 
Bartlett.  Rockford,  III.,  Register-Cacette ,  Dale 

J.  Crittenlierger.  Ander.son,  Ind.,  Bulletin:  Ed. 
J.  Fehn,  Evansville,  Ind..  Courier-J ournal ;  T.  R. 
Snyder,  Ciary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune;  E.  J.  Tref- 
finger,  Richmond,  Imi.,  Item. 

H.  N.  Newman,  Fourth  Estate.  New  York 
City;  John  \'.  Riley.  Rockford,  HI..  .Star:  Ros- 
coe  S.  Chapman,  Rockford.  HI.,  .Star;  Russell 
<  ha{iman,  Rockford,  HI.,  St,ar;  William  Toner, 
.'Amlersou,  Im!..  Herald:  Paul  Poynter  Kokomo, 
Inti.,  Dispatch:  K.  H.  Harris,  Richmond,  Ind., 
Palladium:  J;itnes  C.  Htirrison.  .Vuvii'.ta.  (ia.. 

/ f erald. 

John  F.  D.  Aue.  .Burlington,  la..  Hawk- 
eye;  Ed.  laiftiis.  Cedar  Kapiils,  la..  Cazette; 
J.  L.  Miller,  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Gazette; 
Frank  D.  Throop,  Davenport.  la.,  Democr.at 
and  Le.ider;  Merritt  C.  Siieidel.  Iowa  Citv. 
Ia.,  Press  Citizen;  I..  P.  Lo-imis.  Mason  City, 
la.,  Globe-Gazette;  Jackson  McCoy,  Waterloo, 
la..  Courier;  H.  J.  Powell.  Ci  ffeyville.  Kan., 
Jciirnal. 

Maury  Paul.  New  York  City;  J.  T.  Moore, 
Pitt.sburgh,  Kan.,  Sun  Headlight;  B.  F.  Forgey, 
Ashland.  Ky..  Independent;  .S.  E.  Phillips, 
Ilager.stown,  Md..  Herald-Mail;  William  P. 
I^ne,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Her.ild-Mail; 
George  A.  Mellen,  I-awrence,  Ma-s .  Kavle;  A. 
11.  Rogers,  I-awrence.  Mass..  Eagle;  J<  sephus 
I>aniels.  Jr..  Raleigh.  N.  C..  (Observer. 

J.  S.  Parks.  Fort  .Smith.  Ark..  Times-Rec- 
ord;  C.  H.  Tryon.  Meriden.  Conn. .Morning 
Record;  E.  E.  Smith,  .Meriden.  Conn..  Morn¬ 
ing  Reel  rd ;  Elmer  S.  Iltihliell.  Middletown, 
('onn..  Press;  Burr  E.  Stevens.  .Middletown. 
Conn..  1‘ress..  R.  H.  Gillespie.  Stamford,  Conn.. 
Advocate;  Paul  Lockwood.  Stamford,  Conn.. 
Advocate;  A.  J.  Wilhelm,  Huntingdon.  Ind., 
Press. 

William  J.  Pa|H-.  Waterbury,  Conn..  Re- 
tmlilican;  I.  B.  Mvers.  Waterbury,  Crnii.,  Re¬ 
publican;  H.  P.  Warringdon,  Wilmington.  Del., 
•Star;  Joseph  H.  Martin.  Wilmington,  Del.. 
Star;  Herliert  Felkel.  St.  .Augustine,  Fla., 
Record;  Falward  Warren.  St,  .Augustine.  Fla.. 
Record:  L.  E.  Reagin.  Sarasota,  Fit..  Times; 
D.  H.  Conklin,  West  Palm  Beach.  FJa.,  Post. 

AViBiam  F.  Metten,  AVilmington.  Del..  Every 
Eveniiig:  Davis  Merwin.  Bloomington.  HI.. 
Pantagraph:  A’erne  E.  Joy.  Centralia.  Ill.. 
.Sentinel:  W.  J.  Parrett,  Danville.  Ill,  Cm 
mercial  News;  D.  A.  McKenzie.  Filvin.  HI., 
Courier;  E.  E.  Campbell.  Granite  City.  Ill., 
Post:  L.  D.  Cpton.  Kewanee,  III.,  Star-Courier; 
A.  O.  Lindsay.  Quincy.  Ill..  Ilerald-AA'hig. 

George  N.  Seaver,  AVilmington.  Del..  Jour 
nal;  George  B.  Lindsay,  Sarasota.  Fla.,  Herald: 

A.  N.  Snook  .Aurora.  Ill..  Be.acnn  News:  AA'. 
Kee  Maxwell,  Blor  mington.  Ill.,  Bulletin; 

B.  K.  Maxwell.  Biximington.  HI..  Bulletin: 
I^.  G.  Orendorff.  Canton,  III.,  latdver;  Gard¬ 
ner  T.  Thonuis.  Marion.  Ind.,  Chronicle:  E.  D. 
DeWitt.  Birmingham.  .Ala.,  Age  Herald. 

F'..  J.^  Clapp,  New  York  American;  Sain 
Hecht,  New  York  American;  Chauncey  Forgey, 
.Ashland.  Ky.,  Iiidet>endent ;  E.  B.  Hatricfc, 
International  Newsreel:  A.  B.  Chi  vers.  New 
A'ork  Jiiirnal;  George  .A.  Bittler;  F'vansville. 
Ind..  Courier;  AV.  AV.  Krebs.  Johnstown.  Pa., 
Tribune:  Philip  Payne,  New  Afork  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror:  Harry  C.  Kaulmaii.  New  York  American; 
AA' alter  Ttishiiigham,  Camden.  N.  J.,  Post; 
Mike  Clofine.  International  Newsreel:  George 
AA'.  AA’illiaiiis,  AA'ilkes-Barre,  Pa..  Telegram: 
W.  F.  Hardy  and  guest,  Decatur.  111..  Ilerald; 
A.  S.  Thompson,  New  York  City:  T.  J.  AA’hite. 
New  A'ork  Citv;  Frank  B.  AA'ilsoti.  Fi  urth 
Fjstate;  N.  P.  Spingold,  Jerome  AA'ilzin.  L.  B. 
F'ppstein,  (bxifrey  Dalknwitz,  Harry  .A.  Br,at- 
low,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Call;  E.  M.  (,'arney,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  W.  C.  R.  Harris,  Jr.,  roroiito 
-Star;  Douglas  Taylor,  Printer's  Ink;  Nelson 

P.  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times;  E.  F'. 
Birmingham,  Newspaper  News;  Arthur  Craw¬ 
ford,  (  hicago.  Ill.,  Tribune;  C.  L  Chamlierlain, 
Firie,  Pa..  Dispatch  Herald;  Ji  hn  C.  Dye,  Nor¬ 
ristown.  Pa.,  rinies-Herald;  Harold  B.  Farqu- 
liar,  Bethlehem.  Pa..  Globe-Times;  Ross  F'. 
AA'alter,  .Akron,  llbio;  AA',  C.  Bullitt,  M.  M. 
Iztrd,  .New  A'ork  American:  Martin  Huberth, 
Joseidi  11.  Hoadley,  Harry  Parsons,  Bronx, 
.N.  V.,  Huine  .News;  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria, 
HI.,  Star;  Louis  Proehl,  Pet;ria,  III.,  Star; 
Charles  D.  Simeral,  Steultenville,  (jhio,  Herald- 
.Star;  .Arthur  I'.,  (iarvey,  Binghamton.  N.  A'., 
Sun:  Cyril  Dalkowitz. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  UP 


Five  Per  Cent  Increase  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Output  in  March 

I’rtxliictiigi  i:i  Canada  during  .\larcli, 
1927,  atnimnU'd  to  174.094  tons  and  ship- 
rnents  to  l<y9,0;)l  tons,  accortling  tn  sta- 
♦istics  issued  by  the  News  IVint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau.  Brixiuetiou  in  the  I’niteti 
States  was  133,731  tons  and  shiimients 
129.4.S1  tons,  niaking  a  total  Cnited 
States  and  C  anadian  news  print  pnxliic- 
tion  of  307,82.1  tons  and  shipments  of 
.298,.il2  tolls.  During  March  19.23f)  tons 
of  news  print  was  made  in  .\’ewfonn<l- 
I.'ind  and  1,308  tons  in  Mexico,  so  tha‘ 
the  total  North  .American  production  for 
the  month  amounted  to  328,369  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  .i8,3(i0 
tons  more  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1927  than  in  1926,  Avhich  was  an  incre'tse 
of  14  iiercent.  The  United  States  out¬ 


put  was  24,787  tons  tir  6  percent  less 
than  for  the  first  three  months  of  1926. 
that  in  Newfoundland  10,153  tons  or  25 
per  cent  more,  and  in  Mexico  421  tons 
or  14  per  cent  more,  making  a  total 
.North  .American  increase  of  -44,147  tons 
or  5  percent. 

During  March  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  86.2  per  cent  of  rated  capa¬ 
city  ami  the  Cnited  States  mills  at  85.6 
per  cent.  Stocks  of  ncAvs  print  paper 
at  Canadian  mills  totalled  28,462  tons  at 
the  end  of  March  and  at  Cnited  States 
mills  22.744  tons,  making  a  combined 
total  of  51.20()  tons  which  was  e<|ui va¬ 
lent  to  3.9  days’  average  production. 

COOLIDGE  HONORS  FREY 

.\  Cincinnati  etlitor  was  signallv  hon¬ 
ored  by  President  Coolidge  last  week  in 
iH-mg  apiHiintcd  as  .Advisor  on  Labor 
(htesttons  to  the  .American  members  of 
the  Kconomic  Conference  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  apigiintee  was  John  P. 
I'rty,  presklent  of  the  Ohio  Federation 
of  l.alx  r  and  editor  fi>r  many  years  of 
tile  Intcnuitunial  Iron  .Moulders'  Journal 
with  headquarters  in  (.'inciiinati.  Mr. 
h'rey  left  this  Aveek  for  Washington  and 
will  sail  next  week  from  New  York. 
He  will  join  the  other  .American  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  at  New  York  and 
proceed  to  Geneva  where  it  opens  May  4. 

PRINTS  RECORD  EDmON 

The  Davtou  (O.)  Daily  Xeis's  pub¬ 
lished  a  t)8-page  edition  on  Friday  .April 
14,  which  it  claimed  is  a  ncAV  high  record 
in  its  city.  There  were  118,972  lines  of 
advertising.  Hnehlett  Hollyday,  Jr.,  is 
national  advertising  manager. 


BRITISH  PAPERS  REPORT 
LARGE  PROFITS 


$1,500,000  Net  Reported  by  Sunday 
Pictorial  Company — Daily  Mirror 
Ltd.,  Reports  Similar 
Sum 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisheri 

l^NDON,  .April  15. — The  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  Newspaper  Company,  London,  Eng,, 
reports  net  profit,  after  deducting  all 
working,  office  and  other  expenses,  pro¬ 
viding  for  contingencies,  etc.,  for  the 
year  ended  Feb.  28,  as  £325,046.  Forty 
thousand  pounds  has  been  placed  to  re¬ 
serve,  which  now  stands  at  £200,000,  and 
£5,000  has  been  appropriated  again  to 
provide  pensions  for  employes.  Divklend 
on  ordinary  shares  of  25  per  cent  is  un¬ 
changed  (less  tax.)  During  the  vear 
the  company  disposed  of  its  sharehold¬ 
ings  in  the  Daily  Sketch  and  Sumlay 
Herald. 

Net  profit  of  the  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers,  Limited,  for  the  year  ended  Feb. 
28.  last,  amounted  to  £301,789.  Twenty 
thousand  pounds  has  been  placed  to  re¬ 
serve  account,  which  now  stands  at  £100,- 
(KH)  and  £10,000  goes  towards  pensions  for 
employes.  In  January  the  company’s 
capital  was  increased  to  £2,200,0()0,  by 
issue  of  700,0(K)  new  ordinary  shares  of 
one  ix>uml  each.  Thirty  per  cent  dividend 
on  ordinary  shares  and  eight  per  cent 
on  preference  shares  is  paid,  leaving  £29,- 
295  to  be  carried  forAvard. 

FitiTttR  &  Publisher  $4.00  a  year. 


The  Standard  Union 
is  the  only  newspaper 
in  Brooklyn  whose 
circulation  is  100% 
readers. 

No  accident  or  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  prize 
packages  of  any 
description,  contests 
of  any  kind  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  this  news¬ 
paper  to  readers. 

li.l  ft. 

President 
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TIM  BARTH 
SAID  IT— 


don’t  always  buy  newspaper  space  simply  and  solely  because  of 
large  circulation  or  wide  coverage  although  that  is  a  most  important 
factor.  The  pulling  power  of  a  newspaper  is  often  best  gauged  by  the 
quality  of  its  circulation  and  the  bond  that  exists  between  it  and  its 
readers.  If  this  bond  is  strong,  if  the  paper  is  received  into  the  homes 
as  a  friend,  if  its  editorial  policies  are  admired  and  its  news  believed, 
then  I  want  my  advertising  in  that  pap>er.” 

Score  a  big  round  bullseye  for  Mr.  Barth,  veteran  agency  space  buyer 
and  expert  on  modern  merchandising  methods! 

But  suppose,  Mr.  Barth,  a  newspaper,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  every  one 
of  the  requirements  you  enumerate,  also  completely  covers  its  market — 
suppose  it  has  by  far  the  largest  A.B.C.  circulation  in  its  field  and  the 
widest  possible  coverage? 

Isn’t  it  an  ideal  medium  for  carrying  the  sales  message  of  any  advertiser 
who  wants  results  with  the  least  p>ossible  expenditure  of  time,  effort  or 
money? 

Thanks.  We  thought  you’d  think  so. 

May  we  then  call  your  attention  to  The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press- 
Leader?  You  probably  have  noticed  this  newspaper  has  been  invited 
to  join  the  100,000  Group.  You  probably  know  from  your  records 
that  it  has  a  97%  coverage  in  its  own  home  field  and  that  it  has  been 
used  consistently  for  more  than  20  years  as  an  advertising  medium  by 
most  of  the  country’s  leading  advertisers.  You  probably  know  that  it 
has  but  recently  subsidized  an  independent  survey  of  its  market  and 
its  reader  acceptance.  But  you  may  not  have  the  facts  and  figures 
brought  out  by  that  survey.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  it? 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta 

9  East  37th  Street  Tribune  Tower  Chemical  Bldg.  Healey  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland 

Sharon  Bldg.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Security  Bldg. 
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A.  P.  BOND  ALLOTMENT  IN 
COMMITTEE’S  HANDS 

i  Coiiliiiticd  from  I'ogc  13) 


r|ue>tii>ii^  jiriMiit  certain  lenal  aspects  aiul 
(|UC''ticni>  oi  very  vital  policy  atTectiiiii; 
tlie  lutiire  and  present  welfare  of  the 
organization  in  which  we  all  have  a  cont- 
nton  interest.  It  is  reci>gnized  also  that 
with  the  growth  of  the  .\ssociated  I’ress 
and  with  the  great  change  in  newspaper 
piihlishing  within  recent  years  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  general  nieinhership  there  are 
certain  changed  conditions  that  must  be 
met  l)y  your  hoard  and  by  the  member- 
>hip.  particularly  touching  the  very  vital 
(|uestions  of  the  bonds  and  the  protest 
rights. 

"To  meet  this  objective  and  in  a  spirit 
of  complete  harmony,  having  in  mind 
only  the  best  interests  of  this  great  or¬ 
ganization,  your  committee  in  conference 
has  agreed  upon  the  resolution  which  is 
now  otTered. 

"The  A.  P.  is  our  organization ;  we 
are  proud  of  the  splendid  record  it  has 
maintained  during  these  years.  We  are 
happy  that  the  high  ideals  set  by  its 
fouiKiers  have  Ik'cii  maintained  over  this 
l)eriod  of  years  and  so  we  meet  today 
in  a  spirit  of  complete  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  giving  these  (|uestions  the  most 
serious  consideration,  viewing  all  sides 
of  the  (piestion  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  brought  before  this  body  and 
the  hoard  of  directors  a  rept)rt  that  will 
meet  the  views  of  the  membership  gen¬ 
erally  of  this  great  organization. 

‘AVe  are  proud  of  its  history ;  we  are 
proud  of  the  traditions  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  we  feel  that  those  of  us  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  burden  now  rests, 
faithful  to  the  jxdicy  laid  down  by  its 
founderi,  are  able  to  meet  and  solve 
jiuliciously  an<l  carefully  and  wisely  this 
problem  or  any  other  problem  that  the 
future  may  impose  upon  this  great  or¬ 
ganization. 

"1  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution." 


Mr.  Xeylan'>  adrlres>  follows  in  full; 

"1  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  Mr. 
Knowland  has  just  stated. 

"1  want  to  emphasize  on  behalf  of 
Col.  Kwing  and  Mr.  X'andenberg  and 
my. self  who  have  accepted  a  trust  as  we 
conceive  it,  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 
been  met,  a  spirit  which  resulted  in  the 
formulation  of  this  resolution. 

"1,  too,  agree  with  Mr.  Knowland  as 
to  the  tremendous  value  of  the  .Associated 
Pres>.  l-'rom  the  time  of  my  boyhood, 

1  have  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  I  have  ever  known. 
Of  necessity  in  every  institution  as  im¬ 
portant  as  this  one  with  its  widespread 
ramilications  and  its  long  history,  there 
comes  a  time  when  conservatism,  and 
what  we  conceive  as  progress,  become 
((uestions  which  must  l)e  considered  in 
detail  if  an  institution  is  to  retain  tts 
vitality  and  if  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
mission,  which  we  believe  is  to  be  the 
mission  of  the  .A.  P. 

"I  want  to  say  to  the  membership  of 
the  A.  P.  that  in  my  judgment  the  most 
practical  manner  of  solving  these  two 
very  imixirtant  questions  is  by  their  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Committee  provided  for  in 
this  resolution.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  there  are  details  to  be  considered. 
I  have  studied  both  questions  rather 
thoroughly  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
committee  when  it  has  devoted  itself  to 
the  subject  will  find  no  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles.  and  that  the  end  of  the  year,  at 
the  ne.xt  annual  meeting,  if  not  before, 
as  is  providerl  in  the  resolution,  we  will 
he  able  to  come  here  and  receive  from 
this  committee  a  reixirt  on  which  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  of  the  A.  P.  can  unite 
ai’.d  adopt,  so  that  this  great  institution 
may  go  on  and  fulfill  its  destiny. 

"I  would  ask  every  gentleman  identified 
with  the  .A.  P.  who  has  given  his  proxy 
to  the  proxy  committee  or  aligned  him- 
seif  with  the  proxy  committee  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  to  vote  for 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

"I  would  urge  everybody  to  do  nothing 
to  complicate  the  present  situation,  be- 
cau>e  in  the  last  analysis  each  and  every¬ 
one  of  us  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  A.  P. 


"I'.ach  aiul  every  one  of  u>  must  be 
concerned  for  its  future  and  each  and 
everyone  of  us,  if  we  give  thought  to 
the  subject,  must  realize  that  a  committee 
purely  representative  of  both  sides  will 
surely  conskler  all  the  views  that  couhl 
possibly  be  expressed  in  an  indiscriminate 
discussion  of  the  matter  where  some 
things  might  be  said  or  some  miscon¬ 
ceptions  might  arise,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  explain  later  on. 

“Therefore,  1  would  ask  that  every 
member  of  the  .A.  P.  vote  for  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  committee  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  it  may  go  ahead  with  its 
duty  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  the 
unanimous  supix.irt  of  the  entire  member- 
>hip. 

".And,  Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  and  only  with  the  belief  that 
what  I  am  going  to  do  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  Associated  Press,  I  am 
going  to  request  everybody  to  refrain 
from  discussion  of  the  resolution.  Not 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  any  views,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  and  I  believe  it  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  under  which  the  interests  of  the 
A.  P.  and  of  every  member  will  be  best 
conserved,  and  I  am  going  to  move  for 
this  question  and  ask  for  an  immediate 
vote  on  the  resolution.’’ 

DISCUSSING  SHOPPING  NEWS 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Merchants  Appoint 

Committee  to  Consider  Publication 

Tentative  plans  for  a  Shopping  Xezvs 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  been  brought 
to  a  point  where  a  committee  of  down¬ 
town  merchants,  members  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  headed  by  .Arthur  D. 
Neff,  formerly  advertising  manager  of  a 
large  department  store,  as  at  work  on  a 
plan. 

It  is  said  that  the  plan  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  free  advertising  paper  made  up 
of  standard  size. 

The  date  of  issue  of  the  first  edition 
has  been  variously  set  at  any  time  from 
Mav  1  to  next  fall. 


COAST  DAILY  ADDS  TO 
PLANT  AREA 

Oakland  Tribune  Buys  15,000  Square 
Feet  Adjacent  to  Plant  and 
Plans  New  Six-Story 
Addition 


Doubling  the  area  occupied  by  it, 
present  (juarters,  the  Oohlaiui  (Cal.) 
Tribune.  .\pnl  il,  announced  purchase 
of  15,0(X)  square  feet  of  property  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Tribune  building  at  Thir¬ 
teenth  and  Franklin  streets,  in  the  heart 
of  the  downtown  business  district. 

Plans  for  a  new  six-story  addition  to 
care  for  expansion  necessitated  by  steady 
growth  of  the  Oakland  daily  are  already 
under  way,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment.  The  new  building  will  match  h; 
appearance  the  present  structure.  By 
purchase  of  the  property,  which  is  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  Franklin  streets, 
the  Tribune  has  ac<|uired  ownership  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  block  bounded  by 
P>roadway,  Franklin.  Twelfth  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  streets.  The  ground  area  now 
held  by  the  Tribune  totals  3:),00()  square 
feet. 

The  building  plans  of  the  Tribune,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  presi¬ 
dent  .snd  publisher,  contemplate  active 
construction  work  as  soon  as  the  leases 
held  by  occupants  of  the  Hippodrome 
Theatre  building,  which  stands  on  the 
property,  expire. 

A  pressroom  extending  the  entire 
block  from  Twelfth  to  Thirteenth  street, 
with  a  battery  of  modern,  high-speed 
presses,  is  included  in  the  plans  now 
being  given  consideration. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
building  program,  the  announcement 
states,  is  the  installation  of  an  inside 
delivery  system  which  will  relieve  traf¬ 
fic  congestion  in  the  streets.  A  drivewav 
and  loading  platform  will  be  constructed 
under  tlie  new  plant  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  fleet  of  motor  trucks  will  load 
inside  the  plant  instead  of  backing  up 
to  the  curb. 


THIS  IS  “ROSE-MARY” 

In  real  life  she  is  Miss  Elsie  Nichols,  who  will  pose  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  forthcoming  newspaper  serialization  of 

“ABIE’S  IRISH  ROSE” 

A  Noveiization 

By  Anne  Nichols 

of  her  sensational  stage  success 

The  following  territory  is  already  closed: 

*  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH 

BOSTON  CLEVELAND 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BALTIMORE  MILWAUKEE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Several  New  York  producers  who  ‘‘passed  up”  the  play,  now  in  its 
sixth  year,  are  sitting  on  the  mourners’  bench.  Don’t  join  them. 

Write  for  territory  and  complete  working  plan  for  local  exploita¬ 
tion. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  NEW  YORK 
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Does  Newspaper  Advertising  Pay? 

Ask  the  magazines  that  use  it: 


Magazine  Expenditures  in  Newspapers,  1926. 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  .  .  $950,000 

Country  Gentleman 
Ladies  Home  Journal 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

MacFadden  Publications .  .  .  .  900,000 

Physical  Culture 
True  Story 

International  Magazine  Company  .  300,000 

Cosmopolitan 
Good  Housekeeping 
McClure’s 
Smart  Set 

McCall’s  Magazine .  50,000 

Figures  from  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  A'.  P.  A.,  March  5,  1927 

Others  are  Crowell  Publishing  Company — 
American,  Collier’s,  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion;  Pictorial  Review;  Red  Book;  Conde  Nast 
Publications — House  &  Garden,  Vanity  Fair, 
Vogue;  Delineator;  Liberty;  and  others.  Figures 
not  available. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 

Detroit  New  York  Kansas  City] 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  AT 
U.  P.  DINNER 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


the  property  of  our  citizens,  even  where 
their  holdings  are  under  titles  which  have 
been  established  for  scores  of  years. 

“In  1857  Mexico  adopted  a  constitution. 
In  its  relation  to  the  protection  of  ac¬ 
quired  property  it  provided  ample  se¬ 
curity.  Under  its  terms  many  of  our 
people  acquired  holdings  both  through  in¬ 
dividual  and  corporate  ownership.  l.)uring 
the  more  than  30  years  of  President  Uiaz 
we  were  especially  encouraged  to  make 
investments,  to  promote  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  natural  resources,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  industries.  After  he  was 
driven  from  office  by  revolution  much 
disorder  existed,  with  presidents  follow¬ 
ing  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 

“In  1917  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted  with  provisions  affecting  agricul¬ 
tural,  mining,  and  oil  lands,  which  we 
thought  threatened  the  holdings  of  our 
nationals  with  confiscation.  Their  con¬ 
stitution  is  not  self-enforcing,  but  requires 
the  promulgation  of  laws  to  put  it  into 
effect.  While  this  was  in  process  of 
I)eing  brought  about  a  government  w-as 
established  which  we  did  not  recognize. 
In  1920  General  Obregon  was  chosen 
president  and  sought  recognition.  In 
negotiations  for  that  purpose  it  was  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out  that  we  feared  that 
the  new  constitution,  although  one  of  its 
provisions  expressly  prohibited  the  en¬ 
actment  of  retroactive  laws,  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  retroactive  in  its  effect  upon 
the  holdings  of  real  estate  which  our 
people  had  secured  prior  to  its  adoption. 
W^e  sought  assurances  from  the  Mexican 
government  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

“In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
we  sent  two  commissioners  to  Mexico 
City  in  1923  to  confer  upon  this  subject, 
and  also  on  the  question  of  our  claims, 
with  two  Mexican  commissioners. 
Charles  Beecher  Warren  and  John  Barton 
Payne  represented  our  government. 
They  had  a  series  of  conferences  and 
kept  written  records  of  their  proceedings, 
in  which  are  set  out  the  recommendation 
for  the  appointment  of  two  claims  com¬ 
missions  and  the  understanding  that  the 
constitution  of  1917  was  not  to  be  given 
retroactive  or  confiscatory  application. 
These  records  were  duly  signed  and  at¬ 
tested  by  the  commissioners  and  were 
submitted  to  the  president  of  Mexico  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
their  mutual  approval,  which  was  given. 
It  was  solely  because  of  our  understand¬ 
ing  secured  in  this  formal  way  that  our 
property  rights  would  be  respected,  that 
recognition  of  the  government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Obregon  was  granted  on  September 
3,  1923. 

“During  the  winter  of  1924  revolution¬ 
ary  activities  started  in  Mexico  which 
it  seems  probable  would  have  succeeded 
in  displacing  President  Obregon  had  not 
our  government  furnished  him  with  arms 
and  ammunition  largely  on  credit  and 
given  him  the  advantage  of  our  moral 
support.  Our  help  maintained  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Soon  after  President  Calles  came 
into  power  he  and  the  Mexican  Congress 
proposed  laws  and  regulations  which  we 
deemed  threatened  confiscation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  property.  To  prevent  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  acquiescence  we  so  notified 
Mexico  prior  to  the  passage  of  such  laws. 
Nevertheless  they  were  passed.  We  have 
made  further  protest  against  their  being 
put  into  effect,  as  they  are  contrary  to'pur 
understanding  of  the  conference  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  we  granted  recognition. 
In  the  notes  which  have  been  received  the 
government  of  President  Calles  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  what  we  thought  was  the 
understanding  arrived  at  with  President 
Obregon.^  We  closed  the  correspondence 
by  notifying  the  Mexican  government  that 
we  stood  squarely  on  the  understanding 
made  with  President  Obregon  and  we 
expected  it  not  to  take  any  action  that 
would  deprive  .American  citizens  of  their 
property  or  their  property  rights. 

“Agricultural  lands  have  apparently 
been  seized  from  time  to  time  for  which 
no  compensation  has  yet  been  made. 
While  there  have  been  threats  to  seize 


oil  projicrty,  no  such  seizures  have  lately 
been  made,  and  suits  are  now  pending  in 
Mexican  courts  to  restrain  such  seizures. 
Former  decisions  of  their  courts  are  re¬ 
lied  on  to  support  these  suits. 

“Stripped  of  all  technicalities  and  in¬ 
volved  legal  discussion,  this  is  the  main 
difference  which  our  Government  has 
with  the  Mexican  Government.  We  do 
not  question  their  right  to  take  any 
property,  provided  they  pay  fair  compen¬ 
sation.  With  their  efforts  to  secure  a 
division  of  great  estates,  so  that  more 
of  their  people  may  be  landowners,  we 
have  every  sympathy.  We  have  even 
agreed  that  our  government  would  accept 
the  bonds  of  the  Mexican  government 
in  payment  for  damages  aw'arded  by  the 
commission  for  land  taken  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Of  course,  we  do  not  want  any 
controversy  with  Mexico.  We  feel  every 
sympathy  with  her  people  in  their  dis¬ 
tress  and  have  every  desire  to  assist 
them.  That  they  welcome  conditions 
under  which  life  and  property  are  secure 
is  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  who  are  coming  to  the  United 
States,  where,  through  their  indu.stry, 
they  thrive  and  prosper.  Under  these 
conditions  small  land  holdings  would  de¬ 
velop  in  Mexico  as  they  have  developed 
here.  Those  of  her  citizens  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  seek  employment  in  industry, 
like  many  of  our  own  people,  would  have 
an  abundant  opportunity  in  their  own 
country.  Instead  of  desiring  to  pursue 
any  aggression  or  to  take  part  in  any 
oppression,  we  are  endeavoring  through 
the  most  friendly  offices  to  demonstrate 
to  their  government  that  their  attitude 
in  relation  to  property  will  not  only  re¬ 
sult  in  the  economic  disadvantage  of  their 
own  people,  by  preventing  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  outside  capital  so  necessary  for 
their  development,  but  will  greatly  im¬ 
pair  their  friendly  relations  with  other 
interested  nations. 

“It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  law  that 
private  property  should  not  be  taken 
without  fair  compensation.  This  princi¬ 
ple  is  declared  in  our  national  constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  those  of  all  our  states.  I 
know  of  no  written  constitution  that  does 
not  contain  a  similar  provision.  Under 
the  constitution  of  1917,  and  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
we  feel  that  Mexico  is  threatening  to 
disregard  this  great  elementary  principle 
by  undertaking  a  retroactive  application 
of  their  constitution  to  property  of  our 
citizens  acquired  long  before  their  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted. 

“The  Senate  recently  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  supporting  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  property  and  suggesting 
resort  to  arbitration.  We  have  at  present 
two  commissions  of  arbitration  with 
Mexico,  and  the  principle  of  arbitration 
has  always  been  strongly  advocated  by 
our  government.  Everybody  favors  ar¬ 
bitration  when  the  question  at  issue  is 
arbitrable.  Under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  I  can  see  grave  difficulties  in 
formulating  a  question  which  the  two 
governments  would  agree  to  submit  to 
such  a  tribunal.  The  principle  that 
property  is  not  to  be  confiscated  and  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  protect  it 
are  so  well  established  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  be 
questioned.  Very  likely  Mexico  would 
feel  that  the  right  to  make  a  constitution 
and  pass  laws  is  a  privilege  of  her 
sovereignty  which  she  could  not  permit 
to  be  brought  into  question.” 

“It  has  therefore  seemed  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  secure  an  adjustment 
through  negotiation.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  Mexican  ambassador  has  re¬ 
cently  declared  to  me  that  Mexico  does 
not  intend  to  confiscate  our  property, 
that  she  has  shown  diligence  in  capturing 
and  punishing  those  w'ho  have  murdered* 
our  citizens,  and  expressed  the  wish, 
which  we  so  thoroughly  entertain,  of 
keeping  cordial  and  friendly  relations. 
With  a  strong  sentiment  of  this  nature, 
which,  I  am  convinced,  animates  the 
people  of  both  countries,  it  will  surely 
be  possible  to  reach  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment. 

“Our  two  peoples  ought  so  to  conduct 
themselves  that  there  will  never  be  any 
interference  whh  our  ancient  ties  of 
friendship. 

"Our  relationship  to  Nicaragua  I  have 


set  out  in  detail  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress.  For  a  dozen  years  we  kept 
a  force  of  marines  in  that  country  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  its  government. 
During  this  time  the  people  were  peace¬ 
ful,  orderly,  and  prosperous,  and  their 
national  debt  was  greatly  reduced.  .Al¬ 
most  at  once  after  I  withdrew  the 
marines,  revolution  was  started.  Finally 
a  President  was  designated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  appeared  to  us  and  to  other 
Central  American  countries  to  have  a 
constitutional  title  and  we  therefore 
recognized  him.  .As  the  disorders  con¬ 
tinued,  on  his  representation  that  he  was 
unable  to  protect  .American  lives  and 
property,  I  sent  a  force  of  marines  for 
that  purpose.  Their  presence  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevented  the  larger  towns 
from  being  pillaged  and  confined  the 
fighting  for  the  most  part  to  uninhabited 
areas.  We  have  sold  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Mexico, 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  The 
revolutionary  forces  appear  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  arms  and  ammunition  from  some 
source  in  Mexico.  W'ith  a  hope  that 
we  might  be  furnished  with  information 
which  would  better  enable  us  to  deal  with 
the  situation,  I  have  sent  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  War,  to 
that  country.  Meantime,  it  is  reported 
that  the  government  forces  have  been 
apparently  successful  in  driving  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  from  the  field. 

“In  addition  to  the  private  property  of 
our  citizens,  which  is  employed  in  lumber 
and  agricultural  operations,  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  secured  the  right  to  construct 
a  canal  and  establish  a  naval  base,  for 
which  it  paid  $3,000,000.  Contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  there  are  no  oil 
properties  in  this  country.  Nevertheless, 

I  have  seen  cartoons  that  pictured  it  as 
filled  with  oil  derricks.  Our  country 
consumes  vast  quantities  of  oil  and  gas¬ 
oline  in  its  use  of  automobiles,  gas  en¬ 
gines.  and  oil-burning  furnaces.  If  these 
products  are  to  be  kept  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  which  is  very  important 
to  a  great  body  of  our  citizens,  our 
people  who  go  abroad  to  develop  new 
fields  and  to  increase  the  supply  ought 
to  have  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  our  government. 

“We  are  not  making  war  on  Nicaragua 
any  more  than  a  policeman  on  the  street 
is  making  war  on  passers-by.  We  are 
there  to  protect  our  citizens  and  their 
property  from  being  destroyed  by  war 
and  to  lend  every  encouragement  we  can 
to  the  restoration  of  peace.  While  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  has  been 
serious  enough,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  our  forces  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  much  worse. 

“Toward  the  governments  of  countries 
which  we  have  recognized  this  side  of 
the  Panama  Canal  we  feel  a  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  does  not  attach  to  other 
nations.  We  wish  them  to  feel  that  our 
recognition  is  of  real  value  to  them  and 
that  they  can  count  on  such  support  as 
we  can  lawfully  give  when  they  are  beset 
with  difficulties.  We  have  undertaken 
to  discourage  revolutions  within  that  area 
and  to  encourage  settlement  of  political 
differences  by  the  peaceful  method  of 
elections.  This  policy  is  bound  to  meet 
with  some  discouragements,  but  it  is  our 
hope  and  belief  that  ultimately  it  will 
prevail.  This  territory  is  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  under  orderly  governments 
is  capable  of  a  development  that  will 
give  to  its  inhabitants  all  the  advantages 
of  modern  civilization.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  some  of  those  who  have 
been  willing  to  have  us  take  mandates 
over  far-off  countries  in  Asia,  where  we 
have  no  interest  that  does  not  attach  to 
all  humanity,  are  most  critical  when  we 
are  attempting  to  encourage  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order,  the  continuity  of  duly 
established  government,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  lives  and  property  of  our  own 
citizens  under  a  general  reign  of  law 
in  these  countries  that  are  near  at  hand 
and  w'here  we  have  large  and  peculiar 
interests. 

“.Another  important  problem  in  our 
foreign  intercourse  relates  to  China. 
That  country  is  undergoing  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  convulsion.  It  is  broken  up  into 
several  separate  parts,  each  claiming  to 
represent  a  government,  none  of  which 
we  have  recognized.  Our  main  difficulty 


here  is  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  our  citizens.  We  have  many 
missionaries  there  and  some  commercial 
establishments.  We  have  nothing  in  the 
way  of  concessions.  We  have  never 
occupied  any  territory.  Our  citizens  are 
being  concentrated  in  ports  where  we 
can  protect  them  and  remove  them. 

“It  is  .solely  for  this  purpose  that  our  war¬ 
ships  and  marines  are  in  that  territory. 

“While  this  process  was  going  on  the 
unfortunate  incident  arose  at  Nanking, 

One  of  our  citizens  was  murdered,  an¬ 
other  was  wounded,  our  consulate  was 
violated,  and  when  the  house  in  which 
our  people  had  taken  refuge  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  they  were  actually  under 
fire  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  our 
ships,  and  one  of  the  British  ships  in 
the  harbor,  to  lay  down  a  barrage,  to 
drive  away  the  soldiers  and  the  mob 
who  were  making  the  attack  and  to  en¬ 
able  our  citizens  to  reach  a  place  of 
>afety  on  our  ships  in  the  river. 

“We  presented  with  the  other  powers 
who  had  suffered  like  attacks  identic 
notes  of  protest,  to  which  a  reply  has 
lieen  made,  which  although  conciliatory 
ill  tone  and  to  a  certain  degree  respon¬ 
sive,  leaves  the  final  disposition  of  the 
issue  a  matter  for  further  consideration 
by  our  government. 

“Weeks  ago  we  saw  this  situation 
developing  and  sent  a  suggestion  to  the 
contending  factions  that  they  exclude 
the  foreign  quarters  of  the  city  of 
Shanghai  from  the  area  of  military 
operations.  This  they  failed  to  do,  mak¬ 
ing  the  dispatch  of  our  forces  necessary. 

In  a  public  statement  issued  by  our 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  27th  of  January 
we  indicated  that  we  were  ready  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  giving  China  complete 
tariff  autonomy  and  to  negotiate  the  re¬ 
lease  of  extraterritorial  rights  as  soon 
as  China  is  prepared  to  give  protection 
to  .American  citizens  and  their  property. 

The  friendship  of  America  for  China  has 
become  proverbial.  We  feel  for  her  the 
deepest  symphathy  in  these  times  of  her 
distress.  We  have  no  disposition  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  assist  and  encourage 
every  legitimate  aspiration  for  freedom, 
for  unity,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  national 
spirit,  and  the  realization  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  In  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  the  present  time  we  realize  fully 
that  forces  may  be  let  loose  temporarily 
beyond  their  power  to  control,  which 
may  do  injury  to  American  nationals.  It 
is  to  guard  against  that  eventuality  that 
our  forces  are  in  Chinese  waters  and  to 
do  what  China  itself  would  do  if  peace 
prevailed.  We  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
any  course  of  aggression  against  the 
Chinese  people.  We  are  there  to  prevent 
aggression  against  our  people  by  any 
of  their  disorderly  elements.  Ultimately 
the  turmoil  will  quiet  down  and  some 
form  of  authority  will  emerge,  which 
will  nf)  doubt  be  prepared  to  make  ad- 
eiiuate  settlement  for  any  wrongs  we 
have  suffered.  We  shall  of  course  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  our  government  and 
insist  upon  proper  respect  being  extended 
to  our  authority.  But  our  actions  will 
at  all  times  be  those  of  a  friend  solicitous 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Chinese  people. 

"The  recent  period  has  brought 
.America  into  a  new  position  in  the  world. 

We  shall  have  to  bear  the  inevitable 
criticisms  and  try  to  discharge  the  inevit¬ 
able  obligations  which  arise  from  this 
condition.  Because  some  others  have 
pursued  that  course,  it  may  be  feared 
that  we  shall  embark  upon  a  program 
of  military  aggrandizement.  Such,  how¬ 
ever.  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people.  If,  even  where  our  national  in¬ 
terests  and  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  are  involved,  we  attempt 
to  assist  in  composing  difficulties  and 
supporting  international  law,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  charged  with  imperialistic 
motives.  In  our  international  intercourse 
we  must  hold  ourselves  up  to  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  justice  and  equity. 

“We  should  be  slow  to  take  offense 
and  quick  to  grant  redress. 

“The  world  knows  that  the  whole 
genius  of  America  always  calls  it  to  the 
support  of  the  universal  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

“The  civilization  of  the  world  has  been  M 
(Continued  on  page  73)  ^ 


IONIC  No.  5. 

The  Type  That  Is  Kind  to  the  Eyes 

Eye  Specialists  Approve  It — Hundreds  of  oculists  and 
optometrists  have  endorsed  Ionic  No.  5  as  a  type  that 
reduces  eyestrain. 

Readers  Prefer  It — Readers  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
voted  for  Ionic  No.  5  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten  to  one. 

Publishers  Like  It — Because  it  gives  them  a  more  readable 
paper,  a  cleaner-looking  paper,  less  stereotyping  and  press- 

•  room  trouble  and  the  same  or  a  better  word  count. 

250  Newspapers  Now  Using  It — Papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  largest  Metropolitan  daily  to  the  smallest 
country  weekly. 
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Mrs.  W.  E.  Coleman, 

Springfield.  III.  j 

“Thank  you  for  the  large  type  you  are 
using  now.  It  sure  is  a  treat  for  my 
eyes.  I  have  read  The  Daily  News  for 
forty  years.” 

Dr.  Laura  Lane  Lingelbach, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Board  of  Public  Education. 

“It  possesses  two  distinct  features: 
First,  its  practicability:  second,  its  ar¬ 
tistic  appearance.  From  the  practical 
point  it  offers  a  more  restful  and 
more  readable  type  than  has  been 
given  the  public  in  its  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  and  will  make  the  reading  of 
newspapers  a  practice  in  which  all 
are  engaged  a  real  pleasure.  From  the 
artistic  point  of  view  it  adds  much  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  increasing  its  appeal.” 

Ralph  E.  Power, 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill.— Ar¬ 
tist  and  Typographer. 

“The  ‘new  dress’  not  only  makes  The 
Daily  News  easier  to  read  but  it  adds 
dignity  and  impressiveness  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Dr.  Brown  W.  Randel, 

El  Paso,  Texas — Oculist. 

“I  have  noticed  articles  in  medical 
journals  about  the  new  Ionic  type. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  being 
easier  to  read  and  much  more  desir¬ 
able.  It  is  similar  to  Snellen’s  test 
type  used  by  oculists  for  years  in 
making  examinations  for  glasses.” 

R.  L.  Thornton, 

902  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“You  have  made  a  wonderful  Im¬ 
provement  by  using  the  new  type  and 
deserve  the  thanks  of  every  one  of 
your  myriad  of  readers.” 

Frederick  A.  Ebersold, 

160  Yale  Ave.,  River  Forest.  Ill. 

“I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Daily 
News  since  the  first  issue,  when  I  was 
a  schoolboy  at  the  old  Jones  school, 
and  have  always  been  one  of  its  ar¬ 
dent  admirers.  Your  change  of  type  a 
few  days  ago  is  a  great  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  pleases  me  immensely  as  I 
can  read  it  easily  now  without  eye- 
strain  that  comes  when  one  grows 
older.” 

Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Miller, 

33  North  Stone  Ave.,  La  Grange,  Ill. 

“Your  new  print  is  wonderful  for  my 
eyes.  I  have  enjoyed  The  Daily  News 
for  forty-two  years.” 

Dr.  P.  J.  H.  FarreU, 

Chicago,  m. — Chief  Eye  Surgeon  for  A.E.F. 
during  World  War. 

“It  is  a  relief  to  the  eyes.  A  news¬ 
paper  using  this  type  can  be  read  in 
much  more  comfort,  with  less  strain 
on  the  eyes.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
squint  to  make  out  the  words  and 
hence  it  is  natural  and  easier  for  the 
eyes.” 

Clyde  O.  Williams, 

6338  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

“It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  The  Daily 
News  this  evening,  the  type  being 
more  easily  read.  Thanks  for  making 
the  change  of  type  that  is  more 
readable.  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
The  Daily  News  for  thirty  years.” 

Dr.  R.  V.  Russell, 

New  Orleans,  La. — Physician. 

“Small  print  demands  perfect  eye¬ 
sight.  The  majority  of  people  have 
defective  eyesight,  therefore  the  larg¬ 
er  print  is  a  great  improvement.  We 
use  the  newspaper  in  our  eye  tests  for 
the  majority  of  our  patients  because 
they  cannot  read  their  paper.  Their 
eyes  are  just  a  bit  below  normal  and 
they  will  be  able  to  read  your  paper 
printed  in  this  type.” 


Dr.  J.  E.  Boswell,  | 

Greenville,  Texas — Optometrist.  I 

“Newspaper  tyi^  that  stands  out  such  ,j 
as  that  now  being  used  in  The  Jour¬ 
nal  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  general 
public.  I  have  noticed  that  there  are 
certain  types  which  are  very  strain¬ 
ing  to  the  eyes.  When  reading  The 
Journal,  which  has  taken  a  bold  step 
in  the  use  of  the  new  type,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  difference  between 
the  new  type  and  the  old  as  there  is 
no  irritating  feeling  left  when  the 
paper  has  been  read.”  1 


P.  C.  Harris, 

136  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“I  find  that  in  using  the  new  type  it 
makes  it  much  easier  for  people  to 
read  and  consequently  it  is  easier  on 
the  eyes,  particularly  for  people  over 
forty.  Even  those  with  normal  vision 
find  reading  the  new  type  less  of  a 
strairf.  In  this  day  and  age  when  the 
eye  is  called  upon  to  do  so  much  more 
than  the  eye  of  the  prehistoric  per¬ 
son,  every  little  relief  given  the  eye 
means  more  in  reserve  for  future 
years.” 
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SAVES  EYESIGHT 
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C.  N.  McDonnell, 

Columbus,  Ohio — Former  President  of  the 
American  Optical  Association. 

“The  new  type  is  a  very  decided  im¬ 
provement,  particularly  to  people  over 
forty  years  of  age,  whose  eyesight  is 
beginning  to  fail,  it  is  a  boon.” 

W’.  F.  Savage, 

46  E.  Long  St..  Columbus.  Ohio — Manager, 
Franklin  Optical  Company. 

“I  noticed  the  change  in  type  in¬ 
stantly  and  after  interviewing  several 
friends  found  all  emphatic  in  praise 
— except  one  lady,  who  claimed  the 
type  too  clear.  Testing  it  under  three 
lamps  at  different  angles,  I  found  that 
the  type  was  much  clearer  and  easier 
to  read  than  the  old  type.” 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Troutman, 

Shirley-Savoy  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

“Permit,  me  to  offer  my  sincerest  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  News  for  the  new 
type  used  in  its  pages.  When  I  picked 
up  the  paper  the  improvement  was  so 
noticeable  as  to  be  almost  startling. 
The  improved  type  surely  must  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  eyes  of  the  News’ 
readers.” 

Mathew  Dudgeon. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Public  Librarian. 

“As  one  who  is  inteA’ested  in  more 
reading  for  every  one.  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  legibility  of  The 
Journal  type  is  a  pleasing  thing.  The 
new  type  is  easily  read  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  gives  The  Journal  more  person¬ 
ality.” 

J.  L.  Gregg, 

Milford.  Ind. 

“I  am  88  years  old  and  am  glad  for  a 
type  I  can  see.  I  am  certainly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  new  Ionic  type.” 


Jay  G.  Tripp,  I 

82  N.  High.  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“The  new  type  is  bound  to  give  much 
more  reading  comfort  to  the  public 
and  cause  less  eyestrain.” 

Gen.  Abel  Davis, 

Chicago,  111. — Vice  President,  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company. 

“I  have  been  reading  The  News  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  am  happy  over  this 
latest  improvement.  I  must  confess  1 
that  the  old  type  was  difficult  to  read.  , 
Thanks  for  making  it  easier.” 

! 

Dr.  David  C.  Williams, 

New  Orleans,  La. — Optician. 

“It  is  very  readable.  It  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  makes  a  neat  appearance, 
and  I  am  sure  the  readers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
middle-aged  folk  whose  eyesight  is  | 
failing  a  bit;  they  will  now  be  able  to 
read  their  newspapers.”  ' 

Dr.  Georgie  H.  Jones, 

Greenville,  Texas — Optometrist. 

‘The  new  type  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old,  being  much  cleaner  and 
easier  to  read.  The  news  is  presented 
more  clearly  and  boldly  and  will  prove 
beneficial  to  public  eyesight.” 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Paine, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Librarian  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Public  Library. 

“I  was  struck  at  once  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  legibility  and  beauty  of  the 
type.  Papers  in  the  old  days  were 
terrible  so  far  as  their  type  was  con¬ 
cerned.  As  the  years  have  gone  by 
The  Post-Standard  improved  until 
now.  today,  it  certainly  represents 
what  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made,  in  its  new  dress  of  type.” 


A.  W.  Magnuson, 

5  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio— Harris 
Company. 

“The  new  type  seems  much  easier  to 
read  because  it  stands  out  better.” 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  L.  Rogers, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Ohio. 

“At  breakfast  I  read  The  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  and  I  admired  the  type  very  much 
even  before  I  read  the  announcement 
that  it  was  being  introduced  in  this 
issue  of  the  paper.  The  Mergenthaler 
Company  has  scored  with  the  Ionic 
type,  and  I  congratulate  The  Post- 
Standard  upon  its  introduction.  I  am 
sure  the  proofreaders  will  be  as  well 
pleased  as  the  subscribers.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Hadley, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Rector  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

“It  is  immense.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  new  dress  of  The  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  this  morning.  The  Ionic  type  will 
be  appreciated  by  young  and  old,  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
reading  as  well  as  in  appearance.” 

Frederick  E.  Norton, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

“The  new  style  of  type  used  for  the 
first  time  this  morning  by  The  Post- 
Standard  impresses  the  reader  at  once 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  eyes  fol¬ 
low  the  lines.  It  adds  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper  as  well  as  making 
it  even  more  attractive  to  read.” 

John  M.  Cooney, 

Notre  Dame.  Ind.. — Dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Notre  Dame  University. 

“The  new  Ionic  type  is  easily  read  and 
it  seems  to  rest  the  eyes.  I  took  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  in  one  of  my  journal¬ 
ism  classes  and  in  a  class  of  thirty, 
favor  for  Ionic  was  unanimous.” 

James  P.  O’Donnell, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Secretary  of  the  Grade 
Crossing  Commission. 

“I  noticed  it  as  soon  as  I  started  to 
read  The  Post-Standard  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  type  seems  thicker  and 
broader.  It  is  easier  to  read,  and  is 
an  improvement.” 

Wesley  W.  Rasey, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

“I  enjoyed  the  news  columns  of  The 
Post-Standard  in  the  new  dress  of 
type  immensely.  It  makes  far  more 
simplified  reading.” 

Richard  Kelly, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Chief  Narcotic  Inspector 
in  the  Syracuse  District. 

“The  new  type  is  a  great  improvement 
for  the  paper,  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
I  readers.” 

Chas.  F.  Bassett, 

Richmond,  Mo. — Richmond  Missourian. 

“Personally,  with  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  I  think  the  Ionic  is  the  best 
readable  type  that  I  have  ever  seen.” 

^  James  J.  Crowley, 

'  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Assistant  United  States 
District  Attorney. 

“A  great  idea  has  been  developed  by 
The  Post-Standard,  an  idea  that 
eventually  will  become  a  treat  to  its 
readers.” 

Edward  H.  Goodrich, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Assistant  to  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Burden. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  that  The  Post- 
Standard  has  introduced  the  feature 
of  new  type  because  I  always  fo^d 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  various 
papers  outside  of  the  city  which  have 
been  using  it.” 

‘Dr.  James  M.  Britton, 

El  Paso,  Texas — Oculist. 

“The  new  type  is  more  comfortable  to 
my  eyes.  It  looks  good  to  me.  It  is 
cleaner  cut  under  the  magnifyin* 
,  glass  than  the  old  type.” 
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Dr.  F.  P.  Schuster, 

El  Paso,  Texas — Oculist. 

“At  first  I  thought  the  Post  was  using 
whiter  and  better  paper.  It  certainly 
is  a  noticeable  improvement.  News¬ 
paper  print  generally  is  hard  to  read  ' 

for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  its 
grayness:  second,  because  of  lack  of 
color  saturation  in  the  letters.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  saturate  color  and 
make  the  outline  more  distinct,  as  this 
type  does,  certainly  is  more  legible 
and  easier  to  read.”  , 

Dr.  James  Vandevere,  j 

El  Paso,  Texas— Oculist.  P" 

“I  noticed  that  the  new  Ionic  carries 
a  much  heavier  color  without  the 
muddy  effect  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  other  type.  Undoubtedly,  there  is 
less  strain  on  the  eyes  in  reading  the 
new  type  than  in  reading  the  old. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  make 
newspaper  print  more  legible  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  thing  to  be  commended.” 

C.  C.  Cauble, 

Mishawaka.  Ind. — Principal.  Mishawaka 
High  School. 

“I  would  certainly  vote  for  the  new 
Ionic  type.  I  read  the  articles  in  the 
two  styles  of  type  and  compared  them 
very  carefully  yesterday  and  the  Ionic 
is  certainly  much  plainer.  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  very  great  help  to  any  one 
who  may  have  any  difficulty  in  read¬ 
ing  easily.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
better  looking  type  than  the  old  style.” 

Dr.  S.  R.  Edwards, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

“I  think  the  change  is  very  good.  The 
Ionic  type  has  a  soothing  effect  on  the 
eyes.  Being  heavier  and  cleaner,  it 
makes  it  more  possible  for  normal  fo¬ 
cusing.  I  hope  the  same  type  might 
be  seriously  considered  by  all  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  step  in  the  correction 
of  all  eye  defects,  as  newspapers  reach 
home  to  a  bigger  percentage  of  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  other  form  of  printed 
matter." 

Geo.  W.  Comparet,  | 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Editor,  The  Arizona  Ga¬ 
zette. 

“We  find  that  the  Ionic  type  face  is 
very  acceptable  to  our  readers  and 
that  the  operators  find  it  much  easier 
to  set,  requiring  less  hand  spacing 
than  the  old  8  point  we  were  using.” 

Clyde  S.  Reed, 

108  S.  High  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

"The  new  type  is  much  easier  on  the  ' 
eyes.  It  is  clearer  and  shows  a  greater 
contrast.”  : 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Butcher,  ' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Former  City  Missionary,  j 
"I  have  read  your  paper  every  day  for 
20  years,  even  having  it  follow  me 
when  I  have  gone  on  a  vacation,  and 
I  for  one  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
big  improvement  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  the  new  type.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  this  morning,  the  first 
one  with  Ionic,  I  noticed  my  eyes  were 
not  nearly  as  tired  as  they  usually  are 
after  reading  the  paper  through. 
Again  we  say  'Good  for  The  Post- 
Standard.  our  fine  morning  paper.’  ” 

E.  M.  Brodock, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — City  Passenger  Aoent. 
Consolidated  Ticket  Office. 

"I  always  admire  and  enjoy  The  Post- 
Standard.  and  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Ionic  type  is  a  progressive  step.” 

George  F.  Zook, 

Akron,  Ohio — President,  Akron  University. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  your  read¬ 
ers.  I  find  it  much  easier  to  read.  It 
a  great  thing  when  a  newspaper 
considers  the  welfare  of  its  readers’ 
eyes.  I  believe  the  page  appears  much 
jess  confusing  when  I  select  an  item 
to  read.” 


John  Metz, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Registrar  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics. 

“It  is  plain.  Some  papers  have  too 
small  a  type.  I  really  don’t  see  how 
elderly  people,  with  eyes  growing  dim, 
can  read  them.” 

Charles  S.  Coombs, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Chief  of  Fire  Department. 

“The  new  type  is  darker,  bigger, 
brighter  and  easier  to  read,  and  that 
is  what  people  want.  The  easier  it  is 
to  read  the  better.” 


Mrs.  Alexander  E.  Oberlander, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — President  of  Syracuse 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

"The  Post-Standard’s  new  type  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clear  and  very  good-looking. 
I  noticed  yesterday  morning  how  clean 
and  attractive  the  print  appeared.” 

Eugene  M.  Stevens, 

Chicago,  Ill. — President,  Illinois  Merchant 
Trust  Company. 

“The  new  type  makes  the  paper  much 
easier  to  read.  There  is  less  strain  on 
the  eyes.” 
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George  McCord, 

Akron,  Ohio — Superintendent  of  Schools.  ' 
“It  rests  my  eyes  to  read  it.  The  page 
seems  so  much  cleaner.  There  is  no 
confusion  with  the  new  type.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  page  of  Monday's  paper  in 
the  new  type  with  the  page  of  last 
Saturday’s  edition  in  the  old  type, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  confusion  of  vi¬ 
sion  in  reading  the  columns  of  the 
Saturday  edition.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  the  sense  of  so  many  col¬ 
umns  of  reading  matter  presented  on 
the  same  page  is  gone.  Each  story 
stands  out  distinct  and  alone.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  news 
reading  people  of  Akron.  It  makes  it 
a  greater  pleasure  to  read  the  stories 
in  the  new  type.  It  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  children  and  adults  to  read 
the  paper  printed  in  the  new  type.” 

Harry  A.  Appel, 

Milwaukee.  Wls. — Editor  and  Publisher  of 
the  National  Printer- Journalist. 

“The  change  in  the  face  of  the  body 
type  will  have  the  advantage  of 
making  the  paper  more  readable.  The 
type  itself  is  slightly  bolder  and  ap¬ 
pears  somewhat  heavier,  but  still 
maintains  the  outline  of  cleanness 
and  neatness  so  long  maintained  by 
the  Journal.  I  am  confident  your 
readers  will  appreciate  the  change.” 

I  Christopher  C.  Bradley,  Jr., 

!  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Commissioner  of  Public 
Safety  and  President-Treasurer  of  C.  C. 
Bradley  A-  Son,  Inc. 

“It  is  fine,  bright  and  clear  and  does 
not  blur.  I  like  it.” 

'  Miss  M.  Louise  Hawksworth, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Executive  of  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  League. 

'  “I  like  the  new  type  immensely.  It  is 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  old.” 


Charles  B.  Johnson. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Record  Clerk,  City  Clerk's 
Office. 

“The  new  type  is  better,  brighter, 
clearer  and  easier  to  read.  I  l^e  it 
much  better.” 

Mrs.  Lieber  E.  Whittle, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — President  of  Syracuse 
Branch,  National  Woman’s  Party. 

“The  new  lines  are  especially  clear 
and  easy  to  read,  and  the  type  leaves 
plenty  of  white  space.” 

Frederick  V.  Bruns, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Insurance,  Bruns,  Allis  * 
Munns,  Inc. 

“I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  something  new  and  par¬ 
ticularly  restful,  especially  for  the  fel¬ 
low  who  reads  the  paper  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  The  Post-Standard  is  to  be 
commended  on  the  change.” 

Charles  F.  Bower, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  new  type  is  easier  on  the  eyes 
and  not  half  as  fatiguing  as  the  style 
it  supersedes.  I  am  past  eighty-two 
now  and  my  eyesight  is  not  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be.  .so  I  am  thankful  for 
the  new  type  dress.  It  enables  me  to 
read  without  feeling  any  strain  on  my 
eyes.  I  find  the  new  type  can  be  read 
with  ease.  It  also  reduces  strain  and 
fatigue  and  adds  materially  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  In  fact,  it  in¬ 
vites  reading.  Its  even  tone  is  restful 
I  to  the  eyes  but  not  monotonous.” 

F.  W.  Hanton, 

Griswold.  Iowa — The  Griswold  American. 
“The  new  Ionic  arrived  and  we  have 
'  it  working  every  day.  Delighted  with 
it.  as  it  gives  The  American  a  much 
neater  appearance.  Have  had  several 
people  come  and  tell  us  they  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  change.” 


Miss  Frieda  F.  Gates, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Secretary  to  Dr.  Paine. 

“I  noted  the  change  at  first  glance  at  1 
today’s  issue.  It  is  fine.  It  is  easy  to 
read,  as  easy  to  read  as  a  book.” 

Chief  Justice  Lindsay, 
of  Criminal  Court — Chicago,  Ill. 

“The  Daily  News  has  made  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  type.  The 
whole  paper  is  much  easier  to  read.” 

Eugene  Kelly, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa — .Manager.  The  Sioux  City 
Tribune. 

“It  is  being  wonderfully  received  with 
compliments  from  all  sides.” 

W.  C.  Jarnagin, 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa — Publisher,  Storm  Lake 
Pilot-Tribune. 

“We  have  received  the  new  7  point 
Ionic  mats.  They  seem  to  me  to  solve 
a  problem  that  has  puzzled  me  since 
we  changed  to  a  12  em  column  some 
months  ago.  Our  previous  mats  were 
too  fat  for  a  column  so  narrow.  The 
7  point  enables  us  to  get  more  words 
in  the  line  and  at  the  same  time 
seemingly  enlarge  the  letters.  I  am 
sure  that  our  readers  will  be  even 
more  pleased  with  this  new  face  than 
will  we.” 

Geo.  P.  Collins, 

Carrington,  N.  D. — The  Foster  County  In¬ 
dependent. 

“We  are  wonderfully  pleased  with  this 
type  face  and  when  we  started  its  use 
several  months  ago  our  readers  were 
quick  to  notice  its  exceptional  reada¬ 
bility.” 

DeLos  E.  Brandon, 

Sheridan,  Wyo. — Sheridan  Journal. 
“Without  question  the  finest,  clear¬ 
est,  most  easily  read  type-face  ever 
designed,  we  join  your  noted  com¬ 
pany  in  a  just  pride  for  a  real  boon 
to  the  printing  trade  and  readers 
at  large.  We  are  proud  of  the  new 
face,  and  we  receive  no  end  of  compli¬ 
ments  from  readers  each  day.” 

Edward  A.  Evans, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Editor,  The  Okla¬ 
homa  News. 

“We  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  6^  point  Ionic  which  we  are 
using  for  the  body  of  the  paper,  and 
with  the  5%  point  Ionic  in  which  we 
,  are  setting  our  classified  pages.  The 
News  was  the  first  Scripps-Howard 
paper  to  adopt  the  Ionic  face.  Since 
!  then,  upon  my  recommendation  to 
\lr.  G.  B.  Parker,  general  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News- 
I  papers,  it  also  has  been  adopted  by 
■  The  Denver  Evening  News,  The  Rocky 
1  Mountain  News,  The  New  York  Tele- 
I  gram.  The  Houston  Press  and  The  El 
Paso  Post.  The  News  also  was  the 
'  first  daily  in  Oklahoma  to  use  this 
j  type,  but  several  others  have  now 
I  taken  it  up.  I  am  attaching  state- 
j  ments  from  four  Oklahoma  City  op¬ 
tometrists  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  In  addition,  we  have  received 
j  letters  from  a  great  many  News 
readers,  speaking  highly  of  the  Ionic 
type.” 

I  J.  S.  Perry, 

Arlington,  Tex. — Arlington  Journal 

I  !  “You  may  be  assured  that  Ionic  7 
'  I  point  as  used  in  the  past  three  issues 
1  of  our  paper  has  made  an  instant  ‘hit’ 

I  with  each  and  every  reader.  You 
;  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many 
of  our  friends  have  called  and  com- 
1  !  plimented  the  new  appearance  of  our 
j  paper.  To  say  that  Ionic  works  won¬ 
ders  and  breaks  up  the  monotony  of 
a  paper  is  putting  it  mildly.  Regen¬ 
erates  means  to  make  anew,  and  that 
8  is  what  it  does.  You  could  better  ap- 
1  predate  what  it  has  done  for  us  if 
1  you  could  see  one  of  our  old  copies. 

.1  Accept  our  thanks,  and  shake  the 
hand  for  us  of  the  designer  of  this 
i  new,  beautiful,  symmetrical  creation.” 


Charles  L.  Baum,  I 

Portland.  Ore. — Promotion  Office,  Oregon 
Journal.  I 

“The  writer  has  already  heard  quite 
a  number  of  favorable  comments  on 
the  new  type  and  feels  sure  that  The  j 
Journal  organization  is  greatly  satis-  i 
fled  with  the  change.”  j 

H.  E.  Vilwock, 

Colville,  Wash.— Sfanagrer,  The  Statesman-  i 
Index  Company.  ‘ 

“The  more  we  use  this  face  the  better  ; 
we  like  it.” 

E.  W.  Wilson,  I 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. — The  Daily  News.  | 
“We  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
change  we  made.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  Ionic  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Antique.  We  are  thoroughly  well 
pleased.” 

S.  W.  Thompson, 

DUlaye  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  — Optom¬ 
etrist. 

“I  noticed  the  improvement  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  new  type  is  more  easily 
read  and  restful  to  the  eyes.  From 
the  standpoint  of  an  optometrist,  I 
believe  it  is  a  marked  advance.” 

Chief  Justice  Olson, 

0/  Municipal  Court — Chicago,  Ill. 

“You  followed  my  wishes  in  changing 
the  type  because  I  was  one  of  those 
who  filled  out  one  of  the  ballots  and 
voted  for  the  change.  I  could  see  that 
it  was  going  to  be  an  improvement 
but  I  didn’t  realize  that  the  change 
would  make  the  paper  as  easy  to  read 
as  it  has.” 

I.  E.  White, 

22  E.  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“I  like  the  new  type  better.  It  catches 
the  eye  quicker.  The  sharper  contrast 
between  the  paper  and  ink  makes  it 
more  readable.” 

Dr.  J.  R.  McCrary, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

“I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is  about 
the  type,  but  it  is  easier  to  read,  hence 
is  easier  on  the  eyes.  It  apparently  is 
more  bold  or  stands  out  on  the  printed 
page  more  than  the  ordinary  type.  I 
called  attention  of  several  of  my  pa¬ 
tients  to  it,  and  they  noticed  the  dif¬ 
ference.” 

Mayor  Dever, 

Chicago,  HI. 

“At  my  age  the  eyes  aren't  what  they 
once  were,  but  this  new  type  is  going 
to  make  it  easier  for  me  to  read  The 
Daily  News  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  I  like  it  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  change  was  made.” 

Dr.  David  W.  Stevenson, 

Akron,  Ohio — Eye  Specialist. 

"I  think  it  is  much  easier  to  read.  The 
type  is  clearer,  stands  out  prominently 
and  is  more  attractive.  I  like  it  and 
it  should  prove  to  be  for  the  general 
welfare  of  readers’  eyes.” 

Dr.  W.  S.  Farmer, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

“I  noticed  it  right  away.  I  compared 
it  with  the  old  type  and  studied  it 
from  every  angle.  I  am  convinced  it 
is  easier  to  read  and  more  restful  to 
the  optical  nerves.  Newspapers  can 
do  more  than  any  other  agency  to  im¬ 
prove  general  eyesight.” 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Soderstrom, 

1115  Hill  Ave..  Sioux  City.  Iowa  -Gradu¬ 
ate  Nurse  (Eye  Specialist’s  Assistant). 

“I  think  it  is  quite  an  improvement. 
It  makes  reading  lots  easier.” 

Dr.  J.  D.  Batson, 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

“I  congratulate  The  News  most  heart¬ 
ily  on  its  typographical  improvement 
and  upon  its  effort  toward  eyesight 
conservation.  Before  I  knew  that  The 
News  had  adopted  the  new  type,  I 
read  about  the  type  in  the  Literary 
Digest.  The  News  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  progressiveness.” 


Dr.  T.  N.  Batten, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

“Type  should  be  as  near  the  same 
proportions  each  way  as  possible.  That 
is,  it  should  be  as  wide  as  it  is  tall, 
for  then  the  eye  gets  the  proper  slant. 
It  should  also  stand  out  in  contrast 
to  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  Your 
improvement  along  this  line  is  to  be 
commended.” 

Dr.  L.  W.  Brock, 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Hale's  Jewelry  Store. 
“The  new  type  will  help  people  with 
glasses  as  well  as  those  without  them. 
It  is  an  important  improvement.” 


IONIC  No.  5 

EVERY  ONE  LIKES  IT 


LINOTYPE 


Dr.  A.  A.  Odom, 

Greenville,  3.  C. — Odom-Schade,  Optome¬ 
trists. 

“Both  The  News  and  the  public  Will 
gain  from  this  improvement  because 
there  is  no  question  that  the  new  type 
is  far  better  for  the  eyesight.  It  is  a 
far-sighted  service  the  paper  is  ren¬ 
dering  to  its  public,  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  step  any  newspaper  in  this 
section  has  taken.  Optometrists  whose 
business  it  is  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  people  with  tired,  strained  eyes 
realize  that  in  this  new  day  when 
burdens  are  added  to  the  eyes  the 
usefulness  of  old-fashioned,  small 
newspaper  type  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
conditions  call  for  clear  type,  easy  to 
read,  and  the  new  type  The  News  Ls 
using  meets  these  requirements.” 

W.  H.  Marsh, 

Riverside,  Calif.—  Business  Manager,  The 
Riverside  Enterprise. 

“The  use  of  Ionic  was  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  the  owners  of 
the  paper  and  we  were  the  recipients 
of  many  congratulatory  statements 
from  the  reading  public  as  a  result. 
The  type  is  certainly  a  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  over  that  previously  used.” 


Dr.  Paul  J.  Pontius, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Oculist. 

“This  new  type  is  simply  marvellous. 
I  consider  the  use  of  this  new  type  as 
one  of  the  most  marked  advance¬ 
ments  made  in  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers  for  many  years.  Here  is  a  type 
that  can  be  read  with  ease,  which  re¬ 
duces  the  eyestrain,  relieves  fatigue 
and  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure 
of  reading,” 


Dr.  Robert  A. 

Greenville,  S.  C.—fifA»ldent  o/  (hd  State 
Optometrists'  AssorMtton. 

“It  is  a  wonderful  forward  stilde. 
The  present  artificial  inode  of  livittg 
makes  It  imperative  thJit  everything 
possible  be  done  to  facilitate  easy 
tdsion.  I  knew  of  the  new  and  im¬ 
proved  type  through  our  optofoetrists' 
professional  Journals  before  T  saw 
that  The  News  planned  to  adopt  it 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  change 
made  iSecause  I  knew  it  meant  relief 
for  thoitsands  of  eyes.  People  have 
eyestrairr  in  reading  newspapers 
and  this  l^ew  type  should  go  a  long 
way  in  benefiting  many  people.” 


James  M.  Thomson, 

New  Orleans.  La. — Publisher,  Morning 
Tribune;  New  Orleans  Hem;  The  Item- 
Tribune. 

“We  are  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  type  and  have  received  a  very  fa¬ 
vorable  reaction  from  the  public.  The 
experiments  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  in  the  direction 
of  producing  a  more  legible  type  face 
which  would  relieve  eyestrain  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  space,  are  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  leading  optometrists 
of  New  Orleans  commented  favorably 
on  this  type.” 

A.  N.  Damon, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. — Foreman  Composing 
Room,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“We  have  received  many  compliments 
on  our  new  point  Ionic  dress.  Set 
on  a  7  point  slug  it  is  much  easier  to 
read  and  more  restful  to  the  eye  than 
was  the  old  7  point  dress.  In  setting 
it  requires  so  little  hand  spacing  that 
the  operators’  strings  have  increased 
over  5%  since  the  change.” 

Dr.  G.  C.  Gore, 

Greenville.  S.  C. — Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Opti¬ 
cians  and  Optometrists. 

“Larger  type  is  an  important  need  of 
the  day  and  the  new  type  of  the 
Greenville  News  fills  this  need.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  much 
better  for  the  eyes.” 

Beach  &  Nichols, 

Whitehall,  V/is.— The  Whitehall  Times. 
“The  6%  point  Ionic  No.  5  with  Italic 
is  indispensable  in  our  oflBce.  We  use 
the  Ionic  for  all  legal  publications 
and  it  also  saves  much  hand  setting 
in  job  work.  The  combination  with 
Italic  is  ve^  satisfactory  to  us  and 
we  are  making  good  use  of  the  series 
daily.  If  our  present  series  should  be 
destroyed  we  immediately  would  or¬ 
der  another  series  of  Ionic  No.  5  with 
Italic.” 

E.  H.  Mack, 

Sandusky,  Ohio— T/ie  Sandusky  Register. 

“We  adopted  the  6M  point  Ionic  after 
going  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly 
for  the  following  reasons — first,  it  was 
more  legible  than  the  face  we  had 
been  using.  Second,  the  half  point  of 
white  space  between  each  line  pro¬ 
vided  relief  for  the  reader’s  eye. 
Third,  it  is  a  decided  space  saver  and 
]  an  economy  in  that  we  are  gaining 
i  sufiBcieift  letters  to  the  line  over  what 
i  we  had  been  using  before  to  average 
practically  two  columns  a  day  addi¬ 
tional  matter  for  our  readers  and  for 
our  advertisers  without  additional  op¬ 
erating  cost.  Since  putting  in  a  new 
tjfpe  dress  we  have  been  comparing 
The  Register  very  carefully  with  other 
papers,  both  large  and  small,  for  legi¬ 
bility  and  I  would  not  trade  the  6% 
point  Ionic  for  any  other  face  on  the 
market  under  an  8  point;  and  8  point 
I  is  out  of  the  question  with  us  because 
of  the  additional  space  in  pages  that 
1  wouldbenecessitatedinourmake-up.” 

I  Dr.  John  Kf.  Foster, 

!  Denver,  Cfito. — Eye  Specialist. 

I  “The  new  type  is  a  very  great  im- 
prewement  I  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  when  1  saw  the  first  copy  of 
'  The  News  this  morning  presenting  its 
news  clearly  and  boldly.  It  can  be 
'  read  with  perfect  ease  under  an  or- 
iSiiiary  light.” 


MEMGENTHALEM  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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Assal  Bey.  Charles  W.  Atwater,  Chellis  A. 
Austin,  Clarence  Axman,  Geo.  F.  Authier. 

(B) — Earl  D.  Babst,  Hush  Baillie.  Prentiss 
Bailey.  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  John  Bakeless, 
A.  W.  Barmby.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Jack 
Barnhart,  J.  D.  Barnum.  F.  H.  Bartholomew, 
Bruce  Barton.  GeorR  Bartleme,  Luii;i  Barzini, 
Warren  Bassett,  Austin  C.  Batdorff,  John  H. 
Bauman,  E.  W.  Beattie.  Jerome  Beattv.  W’illiam 
Preston  Beazell,  J.  T  Beckwith.  Neal  Dow 


accottiplished  by  the  acceptance  and  gen-  ^cter"  ThomaLSeck.  Ward  a'S^eikna;?  Ro’^"* 
eral  observance  OI  dehnite  rules  Ot  hu-  r  Bender,  R.  E.  Bennett.  Victor  Berger, 
man  conduct.  Our  duty  demands  that  C.  D.  Bertolet.  George  B. 

•*  el»»3r1v  iinHorstnoH  at  home  and  Bickelhaupt,  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  E.  R. 

It  be  Clearly  understood  at  nome  and  Birmingham.  Frank  LeRov  Blanchard.  Bruce 

abroad  that  we  are  unwavering  in  our  Bliven,  Paul  Block.  Christie  R.  Bohnsack, 
faith  in  those  principles.  Those  who  J?”.?,?'®'''’  Bolino,  C.  M.  Bomherger.  R.  Boone, 
violate  them  can  not  hope  for  our  ap- 

probation.  Our  attitude  toward  all  na-  Bourgeois.  M.  F.  Bourjaily.  John  McE.  Bow- 
tions  is  one  of  friendship  and  good  will.  man.  Donald  C.  Brace.  J.  C.  Brady,  Peter  T. 

Toward  those  who  are  yet  struggling  Was^l^Frew^r.”  WillFam®H'^BHgg^; 

to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  people  Horace  L.  BHghtman.  David  F.  Brittle,  Harold 
and  achieve  a  larger  liberty,  it  is  espe-  Brooks.  Sevellon  Brown,  W.  T.  Brown,  Capt. 
cially  one  of  forbearance.  We  support  ^,“eTs.”BuIlen.  W.  F^  BulfocT.'  E.Fpl’Bidman. 
the  demands  of  right  and  justice,  but  we  Prank  r.  Purd.  E.  G.  Burkam.  E.  M.  Burke, 
are  equally  solicitous  to  observe  the  re-  Hugh  Burke.  J.  P.  Burke,  Whit  Bumett.  w. 

laf  mercv  and  comnassion  In  Sherman  Bums,  Gordon  Bush,  Harold  Butcher, 
quirements  oi  mercy  ano  compassmn.  in  H.  Butler,  Walker  S.  Buell,  Clyde 

the  attempt  of  your  government  to  meet  Byers. 

these  great  obligations  by  which  alone  (C) — Charles  Campbell.  Jose  Campruhi.  Hon. 

an  enlightened  civilized  society  can  be  S'  Carreau,  Dan  A. 

•,  J  _• _ _ _ _ _ _  Carroll.  David  G.  Casern.  Harry  A.  Casev,  Flovd 

maintanicd,  a.  united  America  must  con-  Oialfant,  T.  D.  Chamberlain.  F.  R.  Champion, 
stantlv  respond  with  service  and  sac-  W.  G.  Chandler,  Ziane  Linar  Chang.  C.  F. 

Chapman.  John  B.  Chappie.  William  L.  Chenery, 
TLM  M  J*  Y.  Chidester,  Howard  L. 

\t  the  speakers  table  were :  Marcellus  Christman.  Raymond  Clapper.  Sidney  T.  Clarke. 
e’ Foster,  Houston  Press;  A.  E.  Braun,  A.  E  Clavden  Gilbert  M  aa^on.  J  D. 

C.S..  .  1  ssr-Jise  P  Pact  Coates.  Neglev  D.  Cochrane.  Gene  Cohn.  Harrv 
Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun,  Lucius  K.  Last-  ^.^hn.  Chas.  H.  ConHon.  Thomas  E.  Conklin', 
man,  president,  Merchants*  Association  ot  D.  H.  Conkling,  Nelson  E.  Conine.  Jack 

New  York;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  E- 

p.sKIs’cVi  K.  Coons,  E.  D.  Corson,  Dr.  Connal.  William 
manager,  American  New^aj^r  Publish-  Courtnev,  Jos.  Cowan.  John  Cowles.  Fred 
ers  Association;  Gen.  C.  B.  Hlethen,  L.  Crane,  Lindsay  Crawford.  Herbert  Crowlv. 
publisher,  Seattle  Daitv  Times. 

I*"  ’  ...  ,  Julian  W.  Curtiss.  J.  Bart  Campbell,  R.  F. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  publisher,  lytclitta  Collins. 

Beacon-  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  publisher, 

n  •  Trkbn  T  Stpw.  -  Howard  Davis.  Robert  H.  Davis,  W.  W.  Davies. 

RrooHytt  Yfond^d-t/nton,  John  L.  btew  ^  Ludwell  Denny.  Robert  E. 

art,  president,  Pennsylvania  State  Press  Delaplaine,  E.  C.  Derr,  James  Devine,  Thomas 

Association ;  Gerard  Swope,  president.  Dewart  H.  A  DeMaai.  Sir  Hugh  Denison,  E. 

n  t  xri,,...,.:/.  Cr>mr,.irnr  •  Cniint  Prnest  DeWitt.  JTrban  Dice,  Carl  C.  Dickev.  W. 

General  Electric  Company ,  Count  tme.  t  Jjiurence  Dickev.  Philip  Dodd.  E.  B.  Doran, 
Pereira  Carneiro,  publisher.  Journal  do  Ceo.  H.  Doran.  Sturges  Dorrance.  W.  L.  Dotts. 

Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Wiliam  R  Douglas^  B.  C.  Dow^  Thomas 

.  iir  •  u.  n  ur  u  r.'.  .  Dowling.  Albert  W.  Drake.  Arthur  Draper,  G. 

James  Wright  Brown,  publisher,  p.m-  C.  Drescher.  George  S.  Duarte,  J.  Frank  Duffv, 
TOR  &  Publisher;  Sir  Thomas  LiptOIi;  Walter  I  Duncan,  Geo.  Dumo,  William  G. 
David  S.  Houston,  tdee-president,  Ameri-  ^WfllAu^re^lf'E^s*.' L.'’m.  Faker,  Guv  C. 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  Earl.  JV..  Joseph  J.  Early.  A.  M.  Easterling. 
Walter  S.  Dickev,  publisher,  Kansas  Cttv  Norman  M.  Eherlv.  John  Eddv.  Mark  Edgar, 
Impost:  Frank  E  Gannett,  presi-  e?.*,  S.rSIlT/it.?"'" 

dent.  New  York  State  Publishers  Asso-  (F)— Wiliam  J.  Fagan.  George  A.  Fahey, 

ciation.  Fairchild.  Robert  Fanrher.  Italo  Falbo, 

_  -  r-iELj  1-  _  i  Henry  L.  Farrell.  James  A.  Farlev,  Harold  B. 

Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  chairman  c>t  Farqnhar.  Heprv  Fell,  Ronald  H.  Ferguson, 
the  board.  Radio  Corporation  of  Amen-  Carter  Field,  Eugene  Filteau.  T.  B.  Finan, 

ca;  Philip  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  Oregon  Fijf.  I^uis  Rscher,  A.  T.  Rsh.  J.  P. 

Journal,  Portland,  Ore.;  Merlin  Hall  Hal  J.  Fletcher.  R. '^A.  *  FIcLct.  ^Vea'/^G! 
Aylesworth,  president.  National  Broatl-  Foellinger,  B.  C.  Forbes.  Andrew  W.  Ford.  B. 
ratting  Company:  Percy  H  Mnamn  J  JrfS;  felia’''5r'3; 

president,  Chemical  National  Rank;  Will  r.  Frew.  Dr.  G.  Adoloh  Frick.  Edwin  S. 
H.  Havs.  Friendly.  Elmer  P.  Fries.  L.  D.  FroelicV, 

Roy  W.  Howard ;  The  President  of  the  Sr’^’j^es^H:  Ftmav.’^L  W.' Fost^."’" 
United  States ;  Karl  A.  Bickel ;  Irvm  S.  (G)— Edward  T.  Gallagher,  Lewis  S.  Gannett, 

Cobb;  William  W.  Hawkins,  general  ^'Ison  Gardner.  H.  S.  Carder,  Robert  Garland, 

business  director,  Scripps- Howard  News-  W?  Ger^rf TraHe  ’ A  GLr;an®”Fm;k^r^^^^ 
papers.  Kenneth  Gilmore.  A.  J.  Gillespie,  Bernard  F. 

Ray  Pulilaer  oditor,  Fort  SKiiJ"®  S'.  G&X’ 

World;  John  L.  Merrill,  president,  .All-  William  Goldman,  H.  J.  Grant.  W.  T  Grant, 
.\merican  Cables,  Inc. ;  Elzey  Roberts,  AlfrH  H.  Gref^.  Dr.  S.  Gmszka. 

pnblishar,  SI  Uut,  S,„r-  Nawcort  K;,"  m! 

Carlton,  president.  Western  Union  lele-  Gunnison,  Aubrey  A.  Graves,  William  V. 
graph  Company;  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-  Griffin,  Bjut  P.  (^rnett,  Mark  L.  Goodwin 


president.  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

George  B.  Parker,  general  editorial  e> 

«utive  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers:  ?"'^T!"H%r”k?Ser^- F^ 


(H> — Britton  Hadden.  T.  M.  Halev  Dr. 
Adolf  Halfeld,  Fred  P.  Hall.  G.  C.  Hamlin. 
Ben  Hamnton.  Pitt  P.  Hand.  O  B.  Hanson. 
Yoshizide  Hara.  R.  C.  Harhison.  W.  F.  Hardv, 


Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  the  Asso-  Harriss.  Tosenh  M.  Hartfield.  F.  W.  Hartford! 
dated  Press;  James  Kerney,  publisher.  Frank  W.  Harwood.  Penn.  G.  Hastings.  F.  T. 

rr' N  ’■r"i  p",;;- 

N.  E  .A.  Service,  Inc.;  B.  W.  a.  Hendrick.  Louis  E.  Henrichs.  L.  N. 
Flcisher,  Japan  Advertiser.  Hemineer.  Frank  J.  Hickev,  Charles  D.  Hilles, 

\€  e  JJ  ui*  u  \r  .  Hiarl^  Higham.  V.  L.  Highland,  Walter 

Bcniarr  Macfadden,  publisher,  Nero  r.  nine.  Frank  S.  Hoa*r.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges. 
York  Evening  Graphic;  George  V.  Me-  Turtis  Hodge*.  William  T.  Hoffmann.  Kenneth 

Laughlin,  executive  vice-president.  Postal  &' 5* 

_ u  ^  T  tl  XT  Tj  Hollingsworth.  R.  C.  Holliss.  Fne  C.  Hopwood. 

Telegraph  Company;  John  N.  Harmon,  i.  j.  piomstein.  R.  T.  Hmik.  Jr.  Ed.  Howard, 
editor,  Brooklyn  Times;  Charles  C.  c.  H.  Howell.  H.  H.  Howland.  Charles  W. 

Green,  president.  Advertising  Club  of  ^  ^  Huckle.  T.  O. 

V*««.  .  Tx..  •  T>  TT*  ”i  *  Huckle.  Frederic  Hudd.  Runert  Hughe*.  Murray 

New  York,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  presi-  Huihrrt,  Frazier  Hunt.  Roger  B.  Hull.  Abe 
dent,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com-  Hurwitz.  Norris  A.  Huse,  Carl  E.  Howell, 

Theodore  Huntley.  Richard  HolIid«. 


pany. 


i 


r  X/  1_  r»  O  •  a  »  Bodney  R.  Iredell.  Will 

Vjcn.  Merch  B.  Stewart,  superintendent,  Trwm. 

United  States  Military  Academy;  Hilton 
U.  Brown  Nrm;  Ray  I^na. 

^Sfnopoiitan  Magazine ;  W.  \V.  .Atter-  Tonas,  Guy  Tone*.  Tes*e  T.  Jone*.  Lester  L. 
wry,  president.  Pennsylvania  Railroad :  IJ-  Ton”.  Veme 

^rles  F.  Crandall,  president.  British  ?;  fSdd.  ^  '  " 

United  Press,  Ltd. ;  Edward  T.  Clark,  (K1 — Arthur  G.  Raster,  Row  C.  Kates.  Geo. 

»ctmg  secretary  to  the  President.  ?•  J?’’"  ^  ^a.itz,  F.  H.  Keefe.  Oliver 

The  truest  list  fnlln,.,.,  •  L  Keller,  John  H.  Kelly,  A.  C.  Keifer.  Minor 

,  AN  *  Tf>llows  c.  Keith.  Arthur  H.  Kent.  Thomas  M.  Kennett, 

f  Willis  J.  Abbott.  Carl  W.  ‘Ackerm.an,  .T-  H.  Klrchner.  Maurice  Ketten,  R.  Kilbon, 
•wge  H.  Adams  H.  S.  Adams.  Philip  D.  Gen.  J.  I^eslie  Kincaid.  O.  A.  Kingsbury.  Irwin 
,2*T-  K-  F-  Albee.  Lloyd  Alien.  Chester  A.  Kirkwood.  K.  Kitano.  Dr.  Klee.  T.  A.  Klein, 
manch.  James  R.  Allen,  K.  F.  Altio.  Harry  Gardiner  Kline.  Dav'd  H.  Knott.  T..  Kobn- 
»  ■.  Amos.  W.  H.  Anderson.  Roland  F.  felder,  Alexander  Konta,  Walter  W.  Krebs, 
alSvle*'  Howard  .Angus.  Joseph  H.  Appel.  .A.  Alvin  W.  Krech.  Hillier  Kriegbaum.  L.  F. 
aw^Costa.  Harry  M.  Archer,  Perry  Arnold.  Keemie,  William  Scripps  Kellogg. 

•^"dore  After,  Jr.,  Albert  B.  Ashforth,  A.  F.  (Continued  on  Page  74) 


Covering  the  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.  Territory  | 
On  Sunday 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 
FACTS 


The  circulation  of  The  Sunday  Herald  still  continues  to 
make  a  steady,  healthy  growth.  While  its  present  cir¬ 
culation  is  in  excess  of  80,000,  the  figures  quoted  in 
the  following  tables  are  taken  from  Publishers’  State¬ 
ments  for  six-month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1 926,  these 
being  the  last  available  statements. 


City  &  Suburban  (Circulation  in  Syracuse  and 
nearby  towns) 


Sunday  Herald . 48,735 — 64%  of  Herald’s  total 

circulation 

Sunday  Post-Standard .  33,631 — 55%  of  Post-Standard’s 

total  circulation 

Sunday  American.  .  .  .26,472 — 34%  of  Journal’s  total 

circulation 


In  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  towns  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city,  which  territory  is  defined  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  circulations  as  “City  &  Suburban,’’  The 
Herald  lead  over  the  second  paper,  the  Post-Standard, 
is  15,104  and  The  Herald  lead  over  the  third  paper,  the 
American,  is  22,263. 


The  total  Sunday  Herald  Circulation  for  six- 
month  period  ending  March  3 1st,  1927, 
was  80,463. 


Of  this  amount  more  than  ,70.000  is  de¬ 
livered  directly  into  the  homes  before  break¬ 
fast  by  carrier  boy. 


Country — (Circulation  in  Territory  40  to  200  miles 
distant  of  Syracuse) 


Sunday  Herald . 27,582 — 36%  of  total  circulation 

Sunday  Post-Standard .  27,421 — 45%  of  total  circulation 
Sunday  American .  .  .  .51,559 — 66%  of  total  circulation 


SYRACUSE  HERALD 


National  Reprezentatives: 

PRUDDEN,  KING  &  PRUDDEN,  Inc. 


S70  KzdUon  Avenue 
Kew  York 


Olobe  Building 
Boston 


28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


507  IContgqiXLary  St. 
San  rrsnciaco,  CiUifomia 


Leary  Building 
Seattla  Washington 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Los  Angoles,  California 


■>  ( 


Morris  D.  Tracy,  R.  H.  Turner.  M.  E.  Tracy. 
( U) — Samuel  LTlman,  Universal  Service. 
iV) — J.  H.  Vallette,  Johnston  Vance.  A.  H. 
X'andenberg,  John  W.  Vandercook,  C.  T. 
X'anderslice,  Dale  V'an  Every,  Emory  C.  Van 

I. oan.  Eugene  C.  Van  Wyk,  Oswald  Garrison 
\'illard. 

(\V) — C.  D.  Wagoner,  Paul  Wakefield, 
Richard  H.  Waldo,  Fred  A.  Walker,  Elmer 
Walzer,  Harry  H.  Watson.  Thos.  J’.  Watson, 
Martin  II.  Weyrauch,  Richard  M.  H.  Wharton, 

I I.  F.  Wheeler,  John  N.  Wheeler,  Paul  W. 

_ _  White,  Frederic  William  Wile,  Louis  Wiley, 

Philip  Le  W.  R.  Willcox,  A.  J.  Wilhelm.  A.  Wyn 

Williiams,  F.  Douglas  Williams,  T.  R.  Williams, 
Glenn  S.  Williamson,  Simeon  R.  Winch,  B. 
Winchell,  W.  A.  Winterbottom,  C.  E.  Wood- 
bridge.  \Villiam  H.  Woodin,  William  S.  Woods, 
M.  J.  Woodworth,  H.  E.  Woolever,  Lyle  C. 
Wilson,  .\laj.  Sherburne  Whipple,  Alljert  E. 
Wiggarn,  F.  O.  Watts.  Harry  D.  Wright. 

(.\) — Edmund  Xavier. 

(Y)  — G.  R.  de  Ycaza,  Kenneth  Youell, 
Dwight  Young,  John  R.  Young,  J.  Russell 
Young,  Samuel  Youngheart. 

(Z)  — Dr.  Laureano  Zelaya,  Alberto  Zalamea. 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  AT  U.  P, 
DINNER 


(Continued  front  page  73) 


(L)  — John  T.  Lambert,  OitTord  Langford- 
Baker,  H.  B.  l.a  (.luatte,  F.  <J.  Larson.  Jes^ 

L.  Lasky,  S.  R.  Latshaw,  Russell  Law.  David 
Lawrence.  George  W.  Lawrence,  Philip  Le 
Boutillier,  James  Melvin  Lee,  John  R.  Lehmaii, 

Simon  Lehr,  P,  W.  Lennen,  R.  E.  Lent,  Cecil 
I.,escl'.er,  David  L’Esperance,  Mark  A.  ^uscher, 

Leonce  Levy,  Aryah  Lewis.  Isaac  Lieberman, 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Lieb.  Julius  Lieb,  Ray  D. 

Lillibridge,  E.  K.  Lindley.  W.  B.  Lister,  Julius 
Loeb,  Chas.  R.  Long,  Jess.  E.  Long.  George 
I.ongan,  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Arthur  Lorsch,  Eugene 
Lorton,  Edson  S.  Lott,  Eric  H.  Louw,  William 
B.  Lowe,  Adam  K.  Luke,  Eugene  Lyon,  Arthur 

B.  Lule,  1.  D.  Levy,  G.  Gould  Lincoln,  G.  W. 
l.ahey,  W.  F.  Lynch. 

(Mac-Mc) — Heber  MacDonald,  Roger  W. 

McAdam,  Judge  John  V.  McAvoy,  Frank  V. 

^IcCabc,  George  Ford  McClelland,  Charles  B. 

McCabe,  Alfred  J.  McCosker,  Jackson  McCoy, 

I.  X.  McCarthy,  James  S.  McClolloh,  Allen 
McCurdy.  A.  E.  McElfresh,  James  McDonald, 

J.  L.  McGovern.  Edward  McGrail.  John  J. 

McGuirk,  James  H.  McGraw,  R.  H.  McKinney, 

David  J.  McLean,  Virgil  V.  McNitt,  Patterson 
McNutt.  William  Slavens  McNutt,  Noel  S. 

Slacneish.  A.  G.  Macherds. 

(M)  — Paul  R.  Mallon,  W.  B.  Manley,  Charles 
P.  Manship,  James  H.  March,  Lester  Markel, 

C.  C.  Marquis,  George  Martin,  J.  W.  T.  Mason, 

Julian  S.  Mason.  E.  A.  Mathis,  Dr.  R.  A. 

Mattfeldt,  John  J.  Mead,  Sr..  John  J.  Mead,  .  (-.....wloll 

Jr.,  S.  C.  Mead,  Lowell  Mellett.  Augosto  C.  r.  Lrandall,  01  ^Montreal,  president 

Merchen  Y  Cortes.  Davis  Merwin,  Stephen  O.  of  the  British  United  Press,  a  news 

Metcalf.  Iiomer  11.  Metz,  C.  R.  Mickall,  Wils^  agency  allied  with  the  United  Press  As- 
Midglev,  S.  Midzutani.  A.  L.  Miller,  W.  P.  °  .  c  .  , 

Milligan.  John  L.  Miller,  H.  E.  Mitchell,  J.  sociations,  and  holding  the  exclusive 

T.  H.  Mitchell.  E.  Walter  Mockler.  Herbert  W.  rights  to  its  news  service  throughout  the 
Moloney.  James  J".  Monugue,  J.  Mtmtoux,  British  Empire,  was  in  New  York  this 

Joseph  A.  Moore,  L.  T.  Moore.  J.  C.  Moore,  i  u- 

Norman  T.  Moore.  Hal  Moore.  Geo.  D.  Morris,  week.  HiS  company,  representing  a  new 
Julius  Moritzen,  William  J.  Morton,  F.  R.  departure  ill  world  news  distribution,  is 
Moses.  Warren  Momow  Ro^rt  MounMier,  years  old,  but  it  already  covers 

Penfield  Mower.  E.  K.  Moy,  T.  r.  Mulhern,  ,  ,  i-  .t. 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  William  Mullis,  J.  C.  Canada  and  supplies  the  newspaper  press 
Muniz.  J.  Edwin  Murphy.  Julian  S.  Myrick,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  serves  40 
Cyril  Mora^nd.  Irving  H.  Meehan  J.  P.  S.  leading  newspapers  of  Great  Brit- 

M. alionev.  Fred  P.  Motz.  E.  A.  Mathis.  i  j  i-  j  •  i  ui  ^ 

IN') — National  Broadcasting  Co.  Engineers,  ain  and  dellV^ers  a  daily  cable  report  to 

laroslav  Novak.  Dr  A.  M  Nawench,  John  large  and  growing  groups  of  papers  in 
Edwin  Nevin.  F.  B.  Newkirk,  H  M  ?^w-man.  Eolith  Africa  and  India. 

William  R.  Newman,  New  lork  Herald-Tribune,  vj  j  ii  i.  j-,  r  .u 

New  York  Mirror.  New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Crandall,  who  WaS  editor  of  the 
New  York  American.  New  York  Journal  of  Montreal  Daily  Star  until  the  organiza- 

Commer^^e^  New  \  ork  Evening  Journal,  New  British  United  Press,  spends  a 

'  "(Ol— Alfred  S.  O’Brien,  J.  Albert  O’Brien,  good  deal  of  his  time  commuting  across 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  E.  A.  O’Hara.  E.  H.  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

^  A- Osborn,  c  D.  Osborne.  ‘’While  our  head  office  is  in  Montreal,” 

(P) — \\m.  J.  Pape.  C.  N.  Palmer,  Dean  ,  ,  t'  o  t-> 

Palmer,  John  A.  Park,  W’.  T.  Parrett.  Duke  I'e  said  tO  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  rep- 
Parry,  .Jeffrey  Parsons.  W.  J.  Pattison,  Philip  resentative  yesterday,  ‘‘our  London  of- 
Peefer’  ^B  ^B^P^ritV''s  Perkins' rapidly  becoming  our  great  center 
Pettibone.'  Marlen  E.  ‘Pew.'  F.  W.'  Phelan,  of  activity  and  IS  going  tO  take  most  of 
Delavan  Pierson.  I.ewis  E.  Pier.son.  Amos  R.  niy  time  for  the  next  few  years.  Already 

we  are  established  in  the  leading  cities  of 

B.  Plum.  William  E.  Plummer.  V.  t,.  Poe,  .  •  r  j  r  •  i 

H.  S.  Poilard,  Talcott  \V.  Powell.  J.  B.  Powers,  Vjrcat  oritain  LrOnclon,  LlV'Crpool, 

Heriiert  I,.  Pratt.  E.  A.  Pratt.  Frank  Presbrey,  gow,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Man- 
i'  1-'  O.  Prudden.  jiwph  Pulitz^.  p^j-ster,  Newcastle,  Darlington,  Hull,  etc. 

Frank  Panciatichi.  Sir  (leorge  Paish,  A.  1.  ’  i 

Polvzoides,  Paul  Patterson.  —and  our  clientele  IS  Steadily  growing 

<Q) — L.  U.  Ouigley.  James  R.  Oiiirk.  both  in  the  old  countrv  and  in  the  various 

R.-ilfto7”H."  H*  Rat’Ta'l^* "'nem  ^'^'"RLdau;  dominions.  In  London,  for  instance  we 
Willi.-im  H.  Rankin.  Harry  Rascovar,  C,eorge  have  now  as  regular  clients  the  Daily 
H.  Reichard,  Franklin  Remington,  Arthur  Mail,  Lord  Rothermere’s  morning  paper, 
H;rrv'D."Re"ynolds.'lL;nrel"’M’  RevnK"M:  ''ith  its  million  and  three  quarters  circu- 
P.  Rice.  F.  St.  J.  Richards.  George  L.  (“Tex”)  lation.  Lord  Beaverbrook  s  Daily  Ex- 
Rickard.  Victor  F.  Bidder.  C.  F.  Ridenour,  press,  the  Daily  Ncu'S,  the  Evening  Star, 

.\rthur  Robb,  Harold  M.  Robinson.  Ralph  ..  Fr'enintr  ^fnndnrii  the  Dnitv  ‘sketeh 

Roddv,  Henrv  Tait  Rodier,  Henry  W’.  Rogers.  evening  titanoara,  me  L'aily  AKCrCrt, 

W'alter  Rogefs,  H.  W’olcott  Rogers.  Romeo  R.  the  Evening  News,  and  a  notable  group 

Ronconi.  Norman  Rose.  11.  w.  Ross.  A.  Roth-  of  Sunday  papers  including  the  News 
Rvan.  Sioh^  D^”  Rvali.  ^Vilfred^'T'Ry^'n.  p"  ^he  IlW^whicll  has  a  circulation  of 
Rl  Rincones.  about  4,000,000. 

(S)  — Dr.  Henry  San.  David  Sarnoff.  Eugene  “The  basis  of  our  Service  is  the  report  of 

H  ^”L"'sJh,Jui.^  LincoG  the  United  Press  gathered  by  its  bureaus 

Schuyler,  Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  Walter  Scott,  and  reporters,  but  we  maintain  OUr  own 
(Butler  Bros.),  W’alter  Scott,  Alien  H.  Seed,  offices,  editors  and  correspondents  in 

AlfriJd  s'egT’Luci^o  "  N^'  Sei'vadio.  H^w!  f'^^don  and  other  world  cente^,  particu- 
Sharpe,  Frank  G.  Shattuck.  John  Shattuck,  larly  throughout  the  British  Empire,  to 
Alliert  Shaw,  S.  C.  Shaw,  Clarence  J.  Shearn.  gather  news  of  especial  interest  to  OUr 
William  G.  Shepherd.  C.  R.  Shiplev.  Alfred  c.ij  A  ii  .u:.  c„nn1v  is 

Shriver,  Frank  B.  Shutts.  'Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  rlritisn  tield.  All  this  news  Supply  IS 

Harry  Sifton.  Leon  Siler,  Percy  B.  Scott.  L.  pooled  in  OUr  London  offices  and  dlS- 
Siebert,  S.  V.  Silverthorne.  Wlliani  Philip  tributed  thence  throughout  the  Empire  in 
ElT'sincwl^  Lf  Wr'-THirur'^j.“tt;  accordance  with  the  specialized  news 
Mnnsey  Slack.  Daniel  N.  Slep,  M.  S.  Sloan,  requirements  of  each  section.  In  Great 
Dayid  E.  Smiley.  H.  Clinton  Simth,  Hugo  Britain  we  serve  our  newspapers  direct. 

Sonnenschein.  Courtland  Smith.  Henry  W.  t-i,„  „„A 

Snevily,  J.  R.  Snyder.  R.  C.  Snyder,  Mever  The  same  applies  to  Canada.  India  and 
Solmson.  W.  J.  Southam.  Merritt  C.  Sneidel.  South  Africa.  But  in  Australia  we 
Keats  Speed.  Jaimes  Speyer.  Major  E  B.  supplv  the  Australian  Press  .Association 
Stahiman.  T.  F.  Stahlman.  James  G.  Stahlman.  _ _ 

Solomon  Starr,  F.  A.  Stanger,  Charles  A.  which  covers  the  whole  Commonwealth 
Stauffer.  Clscar  S.  Stauffer.  Frank  W.  Stearns,  and  through  this  agency  alone  OUr  serv- 
T.  H.  Steinmam  reaches  over  ^  newspapers. 

Stephenson,  J.  David  Stern.  Miles  D.  Stetten-  o-iir^ 

iienz.  Max  D.  Steuer,  Edward  Ford  Stevenson,  .  ^.  ^  new  association  and  the 

E.  R.  Stevemwn,  E.  T.  SteveoMn.  Edwin  _A.  similarity  of  our  names  is  apt  to  give 
Stillman.  Allison  Stone.  William  J.  Stitt.  ,.jjg  jq  impression  that  British  United 
Charles  Strauss.  W.  L.  Sturtevant,  Frederick  tv  •  i  v  t.  v  ‘j-  t 

Sullens.  T.  D.  Sullivan.  Col.  William  D.  Swart.  Press  IS  merely  a  British  subsidiary  of 
Otis  P.  Swift.  Alfred  H.  Swayne.  E.  Arthur  United  Press”  added  Mr.  Crandall.  ‘‘I 
Sweeny.  Herbert  Baya^  wish  you  would  make  it  clear  that  we 

Harrv  Swartz,  Henry  Sweinhart.  •'  i  .u 

(T) — Moto  Takata.  Tames  T.  Tatman.  Evan  are  an  entirely  distinct  organizatmn,  the 
Taylor,  Frank  M.  Taylor,  Frank  W.  Taylor,  control  of  which  is  British.  While  we 

’^'“Tiifeey.  Ba"'  ThU^p^n"  "^ceive  and  to  a  large  extent  depei^ 
E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Jr..  Wm.  A.  Thompson.  Dr.  upon,  the  U.  P.  world  news  report  this  is 
\’an  Buren  Thorne.  Merle  Thorpe.  M.  S.  supplemented.  Collated  and  edited  for 
Todt’'br‘!^  G~.  V°’^Todte^h'!''Roi  British  consumption  by  our  own  staff 

Frank  Tripp.  PhiHp  J.  Troup  Henry  C.  Turner,  which  IS  entirely  British. 


T' he  Space  Buyers 
‘  ‘great 

desideratum’' 


PRESIDENT  OF  BRITISH 
U.  P.  IN  NEW  YORK 


Laconic,  practical,  not  to  say  cold-blooded 
space-buyers  do,  nevertheless,  have  their 
happier  moments.  They  can’t  resist  the  urge 
to  reach  for  the  contract  blanks  when  they 
come  across  a  newspaper  with 


C.  F.  Crandall  Tell*  Formation  of  HU 
Company — Was  Formerly  Editor 
of  Montreal  Daily 
Star 


■circulation  concentrated  in  a 
natural  marlxet  area 

-circulation  that  on  anahiais 
shows  character,  qualitif  and 
hui/ing  power 

-editorial  content  ana  clean 
news  that  add  to  the  value  of 
the  advertisers  .sales  messaqe 

-tifpoqraphif  and  paqe  make-up 
that  do  not  kill  the  effective^ 
ness  of  advertisements 

-an  eveninq  paper  that  is 
exclusive! q  an  eveninq  paper 
with  no  ‘‘predates'* 

-an  eveninq  paper  that  adver¬ 
tisers  half  on  its  own  merits 
and  not  as  a  part  of  a  enmpnl- 
sorif  combination  of  morninq 
and  eveninq  editions. 


The  prestige  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  as  one  of  the  outstamling  newspapers 
in  America,  is  the  heritage  of  almost  a 
century  of  square-dealing  with  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers. 


Highest  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  readers 


National  AdvertUing  Representativet 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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The  net  paid 

CIRCULATION 


The  Detroit  Times 

as  published  in  the  Post  Office  Statement  for  the 
six-month  period,  ending  March  31,  1927,  was 

Sunday . 3X6,875 

Evening* . 294*183 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  six  months’ 
period  ending  March  31,  1926,  the  average  net 
paid  circulation  of  the  Detroit  Times  shows  an 

Increase  of  22,096  Sundays 
Increase  of  92,702  Evenings' 


j - V. 

Circulation  Growth 
of  The  Detroit  Times 

Six  Months  Averages  Binding 
March  31 

Evening  Sunday 

(Except  Saturdays) 


1922  - 

62,342  - 

(/Vo  Sunday 
Itauea) 

1923  - 

156,125  - 

160,760 

1924  - 

197,224  - 

222,430 

1925  - 

220,243  - 

271,731 

1926  - 

241,481  - 

304,779 

1927  - 

294,183  - 

326,875 

The  Net  Paid  Averages 
for  MARCH  ONLY: 

Sunday  •  .  .  3379S20 
Evening*.  .  •  308,531 


^Evening  Elxcept  Saturday 


I 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1  927 


E  D  I 


RIAL 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPEECH 

ISCUSSIN'G  American  foreign  relations  and 
the  duties  of  the  American  newspaper  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  news  treatment  of  foreign 
affairs,  [’resident  Coolidge  delivered  at  the  Unitea 
Press  Association’s  bamiuet  one  of  the  most  important 
pronouncements  of  his  public  career. 

'I'he  President  stressed  the  growth  and  power  of 
our  press  and  its  increased  concurrent  obligations.  He 
said  it  is  axiomatic  that  a  free  press  can  exist  only 
in  a  free  country,  and  might  have  added,  we  think, 
that  no  country  can  be  free  with  a  press  that  is  not 
free.  At  this  point  in  the  address  Mr.  Coolidge  said : 
“\\  here  the  press  is  free,  as  it  is  in  our  country  under 
the  guarantees  of  the  national  and  state  constitutions, 
it  has  a  reciprocal  duty  of  its  own  to  perform  toward 
the  administration  of  the  government,  of  giving  true 
reports  to  the  people  of  the  actions  of  public  officials.” 
No  honest  journalist  could  quarrel  with  this  claim  on 
truth.  Nor  can  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
Mr.  Coolidge’s  condemnation  of  “malicious  and  mis¬ 
leading  partisan  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  defend  American  rights  when 
they  are  threatened  or  invaded  in  foreign  countries.” 
At  this  ixiint  Mr.  Coolidge  presented  a  philosophy 
which  must  challenge  widespread  debate.  For  our 
part  we  are  in  total  disagreement  with  it,  and  sincerely 
regret  that  it  continues  to  be  Mr.  Coolidge’s  view. 

Speaking  of  his  objection  to  newspaper  criticism  of 
the  government’s  foreign  policy,  the  President  said 
that  such  criticism  weakens  the  government’s  hand 
with  other  governments.  “When,”  he  said,  “such  an 
attitude  becomes  known  in  the  offending  country,  it  is 
widely  quoted  there,  and  when  all  other  arguments 
have  been  answered  becomes  their  chief  reliance  for 
maintaining  their  position.” 

The  meaning  of  these  rematks  is  crystal  clear.  .Mr. 
Coolidge  is  of  the  political  school  that  believes  that 
good  journalism  must  necessarily  follow  the  lead 
of  the  government  in  foreign  affairs.  When  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  for  instance,  sets  out  upon  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  foreign  government  he  should  feel  that, 
right  or  wrong,  the  press  of  the  United  States  is 
behind  him.  Nothing  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
government  must  be  published  lest  it  reach  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  foreign  governments  with  whom  our  State 
Department  is  dealing  and  give  them  and  their  people 
aid  and  comfort. 

Xcw  York  IJcralii  Tribune  believes  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  right  in  this  contention,  and  in  a  strong  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  morning  following  the  utterance  at  the 
Biltmore  entered  the  debate  with  these  remarks: 

"The  President  was  justified  in  reproving  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  .American  press  which  assumes  so  largely 
that  whatever  the  .Administration  does  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  must  be  wrong.  Why  should  the  position  of  a 
foreign  government  or  of  a  foreign  revolutionary  fac¬ 
tion  always  seem  the  more  righteous?  Why  attack 
.American  interests  abroad  instead  of  befriending  them 
or  at  least  giving  them  a  fair  hearing?  Such  bush¬ 
whacking  embarrasses  our  diplomacy.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  due  to  domestic  partisanship  it  is  inexcusable  and 
odious.  .As  the  President  says:  ‘.An  .American  press 
which  has  all  the  privileges  which  it  enjoys  under  our 
institutions,  and  which  derives  its*  support  from  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  our  people,  ought  to  be 
first  of  all  thoroughly  .American.’  The  trouble  with 
many  of  these  critics  is  not  only  that  they  lean  reck¬ 
lessly  to  the  anti-.American  view  of  the  case,  hut  that 
they  misunderstand  ami  misrepresent  international 
law.” 

Editor  &  I’ubi.ishkr  does  not  believe  for  an  in¬ 
stant  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  section  of  the 
press  that  can  be  fairly  calkxl  “un-. American,”  engaged 
in  bushwhacking  any  administration  to  maliciously 
embarrass  diplomacy.  The  very  best  proof  that  there 
is  no  such  press  is  that  un-.Americanism  is  the  most 
perilous  journalistic  pursuit  that  can  be  imagined. 
Such  newspaiK'rs  die  promptly  at  the  hands  of  good 
citizenship.  There  is  partisanship  on  public  causes 
in  this  country,  among  both  the  people  and  the  press, 
but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  malicious? 

We  agree  with  the  Xcw  Y'ork  Times  that  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge’s  stand  on  what  the  press  should  do  in  foreign 
relations  is  not  only  “difficult  of  attainment”  but  un¬ 
desirable.  There  is  no  power  to  induce  the  American 
newspapers  to  speak  with  one  voice,  nor  would  it  be 


advisable  if  possible.  “Better  have  foolish  and  queru¬ 
lous  things  said  by  the  press  in  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  individual  newspapers  rather  than  strive 
for  a  harmony  which  everybody  would  know  to  be 
artificial  and  meaningless,"  aptly  says  the  Times. 

Our  feeling  in  this  matter  is  that  a  government 
that  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  battering  of  all 
kinds  of  decent  criticism,  intelligent  and  unintelligent, 
hot  and  cool,  wise  and  foolish,  is  a  faulty  government. 
We  do  not,  by  the  same  token,  expect  to  find  a  news¬ 
paper  press,  always  merely  a  human  expression,  that 
is  unanimously  right  or  even  sensible  on  all  public 
questions.  For  our  part  we  love  the  ceaseless  contro¬ 
versy  because  it  truly  represents  the  spirit  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  land.  The  danger  is  that  the  people  will 
not  discuss  foreign  relations  and  have  diverse  opinions 
concerning  them.  The  danger  is  that  the  guide  lines 
of  public  opinion  will  fade  and  disappear  in  a  fog  of 
apathy  and  put  absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  The  impenetrable  problem  always  is 
that  any  public  official  operating  in  our  scheme  of  life 
should  want  to  pursue  an  uncriticized  public  course 
in  anything. 

When  the  .American  government  presents  a  foreign 
policy  that  appeals  to  the  intelligence,  patriotism  and 
sense  of  justice  of  the  .American  people  there  is  no 
question,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  question  that 
the  government  can  count  upon  the  united  support  of 
the  people  and  the  press.  W’hen  foreign  or  domestic 
affairs  are  questionable  the  people  and  the  news¬ 
papers  that  express  public  thought  will  be  found  ex¬ 
ercising  their  constitutional  liberty  by  discussing  them 
freely.  When  a  federal  officer  is  mistaken  in  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  he  may  continue  confidently  to  expect  the 
checks  of  criticism,  for  the  press  of  this  country  will 
never  subscribe  to  Mr.  Coolidge’s  philosophy  of  blind 
following. 

It  would  be  a  strange  and  twisted  mind  that  would 
view  Mr.  Coolidge  as  anything  but  a  peace-loving, 
earnest  man  who  speaks  his  candid  thought.  We 
think  he  is  badly  mistaken  in  this  matter,  but  honor 
the  sincerity  and  frankness  of  his  address.  When  Mr. 
Coolidge  drops  the  foolish  “spokesman”  idea  and 
dismisses  the  view  that  newspapers  to  serve  must 
merely  follow  he  will  have  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  the  newspaper  profession  and,  may  we  venture, 
strengthened  his  role  in  his  high  office. 

IN  COMMITTEE’S  HANDS 

HE  notable  action  of  the  Associated  Press  mem 
bership  this  week  was  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  a  resolution  entrusting  to  a  committee  of  six 
responsibility  for  solving  the  problems  related  to  the 
bond  rate  and  protest  rights.  The  six  men  are 
representative  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  on 
these  subjects.  They  are  to  report  to  the  member¬ 
ship,  either  at  the  next  annual  convention  or,  if 
feasible,  at  a  special  meeting  in  the  interim.  This 
action  emls  the  debate.  The  directors  have  recom¬ 
mended  reapportionment  of  the  bonds  to  equalize 
\oting  privileges.  With  such  a  step  taken  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  protest  rights  situation  seems  merely  a 
matter  of  legality  and  technicality  which  can  best  be 
worked  out  in  committee. 

Erank  B.  Noyes  starts  his  27th  year  as  president 
of  the  organization,  an  unparalled  honor  in  American 
journalism.  .Appropriate  selections  of  officers  and 
directors  to  support  him  were  made.  As  the  con¬ 
vention  closed  Mr.  Noyes  said  “This  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.”  It  was  the  shortest  speech  ever 
made  to  the  .A.  P.  membership  and  was  plainly 
fraught  with  a  world  of  meaning. 


UNITED  PRESS  BIRTHDAY 

ITH  the  President  oi  the  United  States  hon¬ 
oring  the  occasion  the  celebration  in  New 
A  ork  this  week  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
United  Press  Associations  was  a  brilliant  event,  mark¬ 
ing  a  new  milestone  in  the  progress  of  that  news  or¬ 
ganization.  Our  pages  reflect  not  only  the  gaiety  of 
the  jubilee  but  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  the  U.  P. 
rise  to  its  present  plane  of  influence  and  service  to 
the  reading  public  of  the  weirld 

It  is  a  remarkable  story  of  success,  based  upon  a 
journalistic  code  of  idealism  that  found  origin  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Scripps  and  his  associates  determined 
that  their  previous  struggling  efforts  to  establish  in¬ 
dependent  news  agencies,  which  would  be  open  to  any 
newspaper  with  the  price  to  pay  ftir  service,  repre¬ 
sented  a  correct  policy.  They  believed  it  to  he 
democratic  and  gotxl  newspaper  practice.  So,  from 
the  old  Scripps-McRae.  Publishers’  Press  and  Scripps- 
I’.lade  services,  which  ha<l  divided  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Press  .Associations  wa> 
formed.  Milton  .A.  McRae.  John  Vandercook,  Ham¬ 
ilton  B.  Clark.  Roy  W.  Howard  and  others  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  execution  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  that  bore  the  appropriate  title  I’nited.  From  the 
lirst  day's  operation  the  United  Press  has  been  an 
aggressive,  able  confetKler  in  the  news  field  and  its 
twentieth  birthday  sees  it  as  a  world-wide  power,  in¬ 
fluential  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  of  its  founders. 

It  seems  to  Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishf.r  a  singularly  pleas¬ 
ant  incident  that  this  week  of  publishers’  meetings  in 
New  York,  traditionally  emphasizing  the  progress  of 
.Associated  .  Press,  should  this  year  conspicuously 
<livide  honors  with  United  Press  and  the  great  group 
that  follow  its  particular  policies  and  philosophies. 
International  News  Service  and  Universal  Service,  as 
usual,  entertained  a  large  group  of  publishers  who  are 
devoted  to  those  organizations  and  their  policies.  Our 
pages  tell  of  numerous  other  entertainments  during 
the  week  hy  other  groups.  Surely  the  great  American 
Itublisher  was  called  upon  to  step  lively  in  New  A’ork 
this  .April  to  accept  the  hospitality  and  entertain¬ 
ment  offered  hy  the  caterers  to  newspaper  service. 
It  has  heen  a  joyotts  occasion,  with  generous  frater¬ 
nizing  of  all  naturally  rivaloiis  factors,  all  in  the 
spirit  of  American  journalistic  gf«od-will  and  progress. 

DEFENSE 

F'UND  to  aid  F'ditor  H.  M.  Flanders,  of  the 
Sopertmx  (fia.)  Xc7vs  is  being  raised  by  the 
Greensboro  (fla. )  HeraJd-Journal,  and  with 
spleixlid  fraternal  spirit  the  newsitapers  of  the  state 
are  supimrting  the  project. 

Mr.  b'landers.  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  editor  who 
has  been  the  target  for  infamous  abuse  by  impudent 
ruffians  in  his  county  because  he  d.tred  attack  the 
illegal  manufacture  and  sale  of  booze.  Several  years 
ago  the  editor  was  shot  down  on  the  streets  of  Soper- 
ton  by  Crosby  Williams,  a  local  meichant.  whose 
ignorance  and  brutality  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
he  could  only  answer  the  editor's  arguments  with 
gunfire.  The  attack  was  completely  unjustified,  but 
Williams  was  sentenced  to  only  a  year's  imprison¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  even  serve  the  full  year. 

.A  few  weeks  ago  another  gang  of  “respectable” 
Soperton  men.  cowardly  as  Williams  and  determined 
to  have  their  liquor  without  the  objection  of  the  local 
press,  .seized  upon  the  crippled  editor  on  a  desolate 
road  and  unmercifully  flogged  him.  Now  his  health 
seems  ruined.  His  nervous  system  is  broken  and  the 
abuse  of  the  thugs  has  deprived  him  of  his  hearing. 
He  cannot  earn  a  living. 

“The  Flanders  Fund  will  be  turned  over  to  this 
tortured  brother  editor  to  use  as  he  deems  fit.”  said 
I.  C.  Williams,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Herald-Journal.  “\\e  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  from  any  sympathizer  anywhere.” 

Conscientious  newspatK*r  men  in  many  cities  and 
towns  are  on  the  defensive  in  support  of  law  and 
order  in  the  present  amazingly  desperate  stage  of  our 
national  life.  Their  enemies  are  powerful  crooks  who 
want  to  make  money  from  illicit  booze  traffic  and 
from  half-crazed  whiskey  addicts.  Human  life  is 
cheap  as  dirt  to  these  fiendish  people.  If  your  heart 
is  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  an  editor  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  his  blood  an<l  tissue  in  defense  of  the 
highest  principle  of  citizenship  send  a  check  to  J.  C. 
Williams.  Greensboro  Herald-Journal.  Greensboro.  Ga. 
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PERSONAL 


\  DOLPH  S.  OCHS,  publisher  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  was  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Tennessee  Society 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  this  week  at 
the  Yale  Club  in  New  York.  Mr.  Ochs 
started  his  newspaper  career  as  a  carrier 
1k>\  in  Knoxville.  He  is  also  owner  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times.  George  \V. 
(kikes  was  elected  a  trustee  by  the  same 
society. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Richtuond  (\'a. )  Sews-Leader,  recently 
addressed  the  North  Carolina  Bankers’ 
XiMiciation  at  Pinehurst,  N.C. 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  liivning  Tost  ana  a 
former  president  of  the  I’nited  States 
Chamber  of  (.'onunerce  will  be  one  of 
llie  principal  speakers  at  the  third  Pan- 
American  commercial  ci>nference  which 
is  to  lie  held  in  Washington,  May  2. 

(irove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Rhide.  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  fifth 
nnmial  lalxir  contests  of  Berea  College, 
Mav  12,  according  Pi  an  announcement 
bv  President  William  J.  Hutchins  of 
that  institution. 

T.  Koy  Champion,  editor  and  manager 
■of  the  Schenectady  (N  Y.)  Cnioii  Star, 
lias  been  nominated  for  tlie  presidency 
of  the  Rotary  club  at  Schenectady. 

Capt.  Roland  F.  .\ndrews,  editor  of 
the  Worcester  Tefegram-Casette,  was 
toastmaster  at  the  annual  .\rmy-Navy 
Dinner  held  by  the  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  that  city  recently. 

Justin  Barry,  editor  of  the  Cherokee 
(la.)  Times  has  been  elected  delegate  of 
the  Cherokee  Rotary  club  to  represent  it 
at  the  Rotary  International  in  Ostend, 
Belgium,  this  summer 
L.  F.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  (Ill.)  Times,  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  and  will  assume  his  new  <luties 
at  once.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  paper  five  year- 
William  Repine,  editor  of  the  Tiskilwa 
(111.)  Chief,  has  been  appointed  post¬ 
master  in  Tiskilwa. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

UARRY  C.  MILHOLLAND,  business 
^  manager  of  the  Pitt.shurgh  Press. 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Milholland  left  re¬ 
cently  for  a  tour  abroad 

Seymour  Spring  has  been  nametl  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Yaki¬ 
ma  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic  ami  the  Ya¬ 
kima  Morning  Herald.  He  replaces  Jay 
J.  Ector,  who  has  been  in  this  position 
for  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Ector  is 
leaving  to  enter  an  insurance  firm  as  a 
partner. 

Douglas  V.  Martin,  Jr.,  manager  of 
publicity  for  the  St.  L<yuis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  spoke  recently  before  the  “Big 
Men's”  Class  of  the  Compton  Heights 
Christian  Church,  there,  on  “Church 
Advertising.” 

Paul  W.  Denman,  associated  with  the 
Plant  City  (Fla.)  Courier  for  nvire  than 
a  year,  latterly  as  business  manager,  left 
Friday  for  Gainesville  and  Tallahas.see. 
on  a  vacation  jaunt. 

.\rchibald  Y'oung  has  been  named  office 
manager  of  the  Micnni  Daily  Ne^vs.  C.  E. 
'Thomson  has  been  namefl  feature  .adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Ed.  Olson,  formerly  traveling  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Kan.tas  City  Star  has 
joined^  the  staff  of  the  .^hmvnee  (Okla.) 
.Morning  A'ews. 

George  F.  Lechler  has  been  apjxtinted 
local  display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

lyjORRIS  G.  YOUNG,  reporter  of  the 

Indianapoli.f  (Ind.l  Times,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Cham- 

of  Commerce  .Iclivities,  monthly  of¬ 
ficial  publication. 

Edwin  R.  Haakinson  has  been  advanced 
from  day  police  reporter  to  city  editor 
ro  the  Siotix  City  (la.)  Tribune,  succeed¬ 
ing  Merle  M.  Moone,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  publicity  department  of  the 


Northwestern  Teleplione  Company  at 
()maha.  Mr.  Haakinson  has  been  on  the 
Tribune  seven  years.  Harold  Nelson, 
formerly  night  police  reporter,  has  taken 
the  day  police  beat  and  Frank  Helm  has 
joined  the  staff  as  night  police  reporter. 

Col.  John  S.  Barrows  of  the  Boston 
(■Mass.)  Transcript  staff,  spoke  before 
the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 
on  April  18  on  "The  Famous  Battle  Be¬ 
tween  the  Constitution  and  the  Guer- 
riere.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Sifton  are  the 
l>arents  of  a  son,  born  .April  17.  Sifton 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World.  Mrs.  Sifton,  the  former  Qaire 
Ginsburg,  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
>ouri  in  1920  and  was  the  first  woman 
instructor  in  that  school.  She  has  done 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing  and 
editing  in  Chicago  and  New  Y^ork. 

Kenneth  Duncan,  formerly  news  editor, 
Toledo  Netvs-Bee,  has  resigned. 

W.  P.  Huntington,  formerly  editor  of 
the  old  Columbus  (O.)  Press-Post,  but 
now  editorial  writer  for  the  Toledo 
Times,  addressed  the  forum  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April  18 
on  “Days  With  Henry  Watterson.”  Mr. 
Hntington  is  secretary  of  the  Perry’s 
Victory  Memorial  Association  at  Toledo. 

Sam  Jones,  Toledo  Blade  reporter,  is 
in  Africa  visiting  regions  which  are  iH>t 
usually  included  on  the  tourist’s  itinerary. 

George  Straight  has  resigned  as  copy 
reader  for  the  Toledo  Nezvs-Bec. 

Joseph  R.  Lilly  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s 
reportorial  staff,  has  returned  to  duty 
after  a  leave  of  absence  granted  him  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  novel. 

Naboth  Hedin,  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can- Swedish  News  h'xchange  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  formerly  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  sails  for  Sweden 
on  May  5,  to  be  absent  for  about  two 
months. 

Kenneth  Duncan,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Netvs-Bee,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Springfield  Union. 

George  W.  Savage,  for  two  years  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  Pomona,  Cal.,  college, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  .Yon  Die.go  (Cal.  j 
.S'lm. 

Bob  Stanton,  sports  editor,  Toledo 
Nesv.s-Bee.  has  resigned.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Earl  .Aiken  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  News-Bee  staff  for  years. 

MARRIED 

WALTER  J.  MON.AGHAN.  telegraph 
’’  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  to  Miss  Adele  K.-  Knaus,  in  that 
city  recently. 

Leslie  E.  Moore,  financial  editor  of 
the  A^ew  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister,  to  Miss  Margaret  Caffery  of  that 
city,  feature  writer  for  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport  newspapers.  .April  17  at  New 
Haven. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


^"•H  ARLES  F.  SPEARE,  who  has 
succeeded  the  late  Stuart  P.  West 
as  financial  writer  for  the  Consolidated 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  resigned 
the  post  of  coun¬ 
selor  on  invest¬ 
ments  to  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co., 
to  return  to 
newspaper  work, 
bis  first  love.  He 
had  left  the  staff 
of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  in 
1919  to  become 
associated  with 
the  banking 
house. 

Throughout  his 


Ch.sulf.s  F.  Speare 


entire  career,  both  as  newspaper  man  and 
bank  advisor,  Mr.  Speare  has  been  a 
first-hand  student  of  finance  and  has 
traveled  widely  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  physical  assets  behind  the  se¬ 
curities  with  which  his  work  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

Despite  his  responsibilities  with  the* 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  organization,  Mr. 
Speare  continued  his  writings. 

F'or  several  years  he  contributed  a 
monthly  financial  article  to  the  Resnew 
of  Rezneu’S,  and  conducted  the  investment 
column  of  the  magazine.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  frequently  for  the  Americast  Bankers 
Journal,  organ  of  the  American  Bankers 
•Association,  devoting  himself  in  these 
articles  to  the  field  of  railroad  securities 
and  foreign  investments. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

p  L.  HANSEN  of  Wasta,  S.  D.  has 
sold  the  Nezv  Undenvood  (S.  D’.) 
Times  to  A.  G.  Snesrud,  who  has  been 
acting  editor  the  last  15  months. 

Waldo  and  Wendell  Wettengel,  broth¬ 
ers,  last  week  purchased  the  Covington 
(Okla.)  Record  from  W.  S.  Martz, 
former  publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

13 OSTON  ( Mass.)  E  V  E  N  I  N  G 
TR.ANSCRIPT,  annual  Spring 
Yachting  section  edited  by  William  U. 
Swan,  8  pages,  April  17. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald.  Easter 
Church  music  section.  18  pages.  April  16. 

Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  Model 
Home  gravure  section,  four  pages,  .April 
17. 

Marblehead  (Mass.)  Messenger  an  8- 
page  special  section,  “Marblehead  De¬ 
velopment  Number,”  April  22. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  an¬ 
nual  Real  Estate  number,  .April  16.  20 
pav'es. 


Three  Good  Features  by  One  Writer 
Full  of  Human  Interest  That  Is  Not  Sob  Stuff 
A  GAY  WRITER  AND  A  GOOD  ONE 

ROE  FULKERSON 

Sunday  Morning  Breakfast— 

Andrew  and  Imogene — Daily 
Hotel  Stenographer — Daily 
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ELLA  CINDERS 
DAILY  STRIP 
SUNDAY  PAGE 


“It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  a  feature  about 
the  popularity  of  which 
there  is  no  argument. 
In  the  case  of  Ella 
Cinders,  the  verdict 
seems  to  be  unanimous 
for  Ella.” 

Marvin  Creager, 
Managing  Editor, 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 


The  EJla  Cinders  Strip 
and  Page  are  syndicated 
by  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Service,  1  50  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  New  York. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

A  niAKlTY  ball  was  held  Monday 
night  April  25  at  the  Elks  home  in 
Boston  by  the  three  Boston  printing 
pressmen's  unions.  The  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  widows’  and  orphans’  fund 
of  the  union.  John  A.  Uart  was  general 
chairman  of  the  committee.  John  A. 
Badaracco,  president  of  the  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  union,  w-as  vice-chairman ;  William 
J.  Barrus,  secretary  and  George  Gal¬ 
lagher,  treasurer.  Xlaj.  (ieorge  L.  Berry, 
international  president  was  present. 

W.  J.  Rollman  of  the  Lancaster  In¬ 
telligencer  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Typothette. 
Mr.  Rollman  is  manager  of  the  printing 
department. 

Thomas  J.  Conway,  Jr.,  employed  in 
tlie  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  composing 
room  was  the  recipient  of  a  purse  of  gold 
from  his  fellow  workers  last  week  mark¬ 
ing  his  approaching  marriage  to  Miss 
Margaret  Norton  of  Revere,  Mass. 
James  Leggett  made  the  presentation. 


Lazorence  (Mass.)  Tclegrain-Sun;  John 
C.  Harringston.  Loxvell  (Mass.)  Sun; 
William  H.  Ree<l.  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gaaette;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Manchester 
(X.  H.)  i’nion  and  regional  director  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers;  Robert  L. 
Wright,  Haz'erhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  : 
Charles  II.  Hastings,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item,  and  Oiarles  L.  Fuller,  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 


KIRBY  VIEWS  MURDER  TRIAL  REPORTING 


.An  appropriate  name  for  Sinful  Sin¬ 
clair’s  latest  book  would  have  been  ‘‘.A 
Clerical  Error.” — Milwaukee  Journal. 


"Have  another”  has  been  superseded 
bv  “.Ask  me  another.” — Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald. 


Paris  evidently  is  trying  to  be  known 
as  the  Reno  of  France. — J.  J.  Montague 
in  \ezv  York  Herald  Tribune. 


■Another  thing  George  Washington  in 
his  ixdicy  of  fine  aloofness  from  foreign 
messes  did  not  have  to  worry  about  was 
.American  oil  companies,  sewing  machine 
agents,  tobacco  representatives  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  all  becoming,  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments  “nationals”  to  be  protected  at  any 
cost. — Columbia  State. 


SCHOOLS 

WILFREH  HEXSCHEL,  Brooklyn, 

”  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Pioneer,  the  student  newspaper  at 
Cooper  Union,  for  1927-28.  VV  illiam 
Vanderhout,  Queens  Village,  X.  Y..  has 
been  named  managing  editor  and  Merle 
Koblish,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  The  new  business  man¬ 
ager  will  be  Raymond  Kunz,  Union  City, 

N.  J. 

Sol  Abrahamson,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Emerald,  student  publication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  is  making  a  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press  in  that  institution. 

The  student  council  recently  issued  an 
edict  that  the  editor  of  the  Emerald  .Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  Mass., 

must  submit  to  the  council  for  approval  held  its  fir.st  social  event  of  the  season  at 
all  editorial  policies  before  supporting  the  Statler  Hotel,  Georgian  room,  Tues- 

them  in  the  Emerald.  Abrahamson  balk-  day  evening,  in  the  form  of  a  dance  and 

ed  at  this  and  has  been  getting  support  buffet  supper.  Sir  Charles  Higham  was 
for  his  stand  by  telegraphing  to  editors  the  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  club 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  Pacific  Tuesday.  Major  Patrick  J.  O’Keefe, 
Northwest.  The  journalism  faculty  of  president  of  the  club,  presided, 
the  university  is  said  to  supiwrt  the  Thirtieth  annual  dinner  of  the  Press 

Mand  of  the  student  editor  that  the  Lkague  of  Berks  and  Montgo.mery 
Emerald  should  be  a  free  press.  Counties  was  held  at  the  Berkshire 

Parsons  college,  F'airfield,  la.,  has  Hotel,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  April  23.  The 
chosen  F'riday,  May  13,  as  the  date  for  annual  election  resulted  as  follows: 
its  second  annual  Journalism  Day.  President,  John  W.  Sprenkle  of  the 

Among  the  speakers  expected  to  be  pres-  Perkasie,  Nezvs;  vice-president.  Dr.  C.  Q. 
ent  are  William  Allen  White  of  Em-  Hillegas,  Pennsbiirg,  Tozm  and  Country; 
poria,  Kan. ;  Harvey  Ingham,  editor,  Des  secretary,  .Marco  G.  Bean,  Sellersidile, 
Moines  Register,  and  Gov.  John  Ham-  Herald^  and  B.  W  hitman  Dambly, 
mill  of  Iowa.  Newspaper  editors  of  Skippcck  Transcript,  treasurer, 
southeastern  Iowa  have  been  invited  to 

altcnd.  i>-i|  u.,..  \\rr.\r 


Pullman  Company  lost  half  a  million 
in  three  months,  which  will  afford  fiend¬ 
ish  delight  to  its  insomnia  victims. — 
Florence  (.Ala.)  Herald. 

Does  college  education  pay  after  all? 
The  only  two  robberies  we  ever  heard 
of  co-eds  attempting  were  dismal  failures. 
C.  Hoyt,  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel;  —IPorcester  (.Mass. I  Post. 

James  A.  Hardman,  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript;  T.  F.  Dwyer,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Tribune;  Frank  E.  Phil¬ 
lips,  manager.  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  .Association ;  William  J.  Pape. 
li’aterbury  (Conn.)  Re  publican- Ameri¬ 
can ;  Charles  Mor.se,  U’orcester  (Mass.)  the  kind  they  get  w 
Telegram-Gazette ;  J.  P.  S.  Mahoney,  late  for  dinner. — Be 


SECTION  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  THE  MURDER  TRIAL 


Difference  between  a  taxidermist  and 
a  taxi  driver  is  that  the  latter  skins  only 
human  animals. —  IFall  .Street  Journal. 
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IN  these  twenty^five  Michigan 
counties  that  make  up  the 
Greater  Detroit  market,  10,989 
miles  of  good  roads  assure  to  the 
owners  of  685,532  motor  cars  safe 
and  rapid  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  area. 


I  SHIAWASSEE 


Thus  Bay  City  in  Bay  County, 
Battle  Creek  in  Calhoun  County 
or  Lansing  in  Ingham  County  are 
less  than  one  hundred  eighty  min¬ 
utes  from  the  Detroit  City  Hall. 

These  thousands  of  miles  of  roads 
plus  an  automobile  for  every  four 
persons  are  the  links  that  weld 
this  remarkable  market  into  a  com¬ 
pact  homogeneous  whole  provid¬ 
ing  easy  selling  for  the  advertiser 
and  easy  buying  for  the  consumer. 


In  these  twenty-five  counties  are 
538,828  homes.  Every  other 
home  in  the  area  is  influenced  by 
The  Detroit  Free  Press — a  cover¬ 
age  of  one  of  America’s  greatest 
markets  that  literally  guarantees 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
advertising  responsiveness  at  low¬ 
est  cost. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

General  Motors  Reports  New  High  Net — Continental  Motors  Execu¬ 
tives  Complete  Air  Trip — Van  Wie  Resigns  from 
Beechnut  Company 


^'’EXERAL  Motors  Corporation  re- 
ported  a  new  high  record  of  $52,551,- 
•KIS  in  net  earnings  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1927,  comparing  with  $44,911,618  an 
increase  of  $7,639,790.  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
president,  reported  present  conditions  as 
satisfactory.  The  advertising  program  of 
the  tieneral  Motors  Coritoration  is  notable 
for  its  comprehensiveness.  The  hulk  of 
money  invested  in  promotinn  is  placed  in 
newspaper  space.  Verne  Burnett  is 
secretary  of  the  advertising  committee  of 
the  (General  Motors  Corporation. 


Ross  Judson,  president,  W'.  R.  .\ngell, 
executive  vice-president,  and  Harry  D. 
Kline,  advertising  manager  of  the  t'on- 
tinental  Motors  Corporation,  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  8,000-mile  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  a  giant  three-motored  Fokker. 


The  storage  battery  business  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Company  has  been  sold  to 
the  Prest-O-Eight  Storage  Battery  t  or- 
poration,  a  new  company  wliollv  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  .\utomotive  Corporation  of 
New  York,  which  in  turn  is  coutrolletl 
by  the  heads  of  United  States  Light  and 
Heat,  which  makes  USE  lotteries. 

Seaman  Brothers,  Inc.,  distributors  of 
White  Rose  Quality  Products,  is  buying 
newspaper  space  in  New  \ork  to  call 
attention  of  women  to  a  slogan  contest 
it  is  conducting  to  obtain  copy  for  a 
car  card  to  be  displayed  ue.xt  fall. 

In  the  newspajK'r  advertisement  the 
purpose  of  the  car  canl  is  explained  as 
two- fold  : 

1.  To  impress  women  with  the  fact 
that  besides  White  Ro.se  l'i>xl  Tea.  Sea¬ 
man  Brothers  also  market  other  food 
prorlucts. 


2.  To  impress  women  with  the  tact 
that  other  White  Rose  Products  have 
the  same  uniform  high  quality  as  White 
Rose  Tea. 


.Stanton  \'an  Wie  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Beechnut  Pack¬ 
ing  C  ompany .  at  Canajoharie,  N.  V.  He 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  for  the 
llecker  1 1-0  Company  of  Buffalo.  He 
was  with  the  Beechnut  company  for  nine 
\  ears. 


\\  .  A.  Sheaffer,  president  of  the  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  C'ompany,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  at  Fort  Xladison,  la.,  after 
spending  more  than  three  months  in 
Florida. 


Robert  11.  Bennett  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Postum  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
port  advertising.  Mr.  Bennett  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
the  Hevoe  &  Raynolds  Co..  Inc.,  and 
prior  to  that  was  with  the  Ajax  Adver¬ 
tising  .Xgency,  New  York  City. 


careful  study  has  convinced  our 
Company.’'  said  T.  T.  Boulware,  national 
rei)resentative  of  the  Thompson's  Malted 
Milk  Company,  "that  the  daily  newspaper 
is  the  best  medium  to  carry  an  advertis¬ 
ing  message  into  the  home."  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ware  was  speaking  before  a  grou))  of 
business  men  at  Worcester,  Mass. 


.\  li.st  of  815  newspapers  is  lieing 
u>ed  by  .Anheuser-Busch,  St.  Umis.  to 
promt  ite  the  sale  of  Budweiser  Real  Hop 
Malt  Syrup.  The  copy  will  be  placed  in 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


C.  H.  Bradley  Join*  Chandler  &  Co. — Dorrance,  Sullivan  Get  German 
Cocoa  Account — Nathan  Agency  Opens  Seattle  Office — 

Slater  Opens  Own  Agency  in  Albany 


pllARLES  H.  BRADLEY.  Jr.,  who 
^  has  been  in  advertising  agency  work 
in  Boston  since  1913  and  whi>  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  conducted  an  agency  under 
the  name  of  Bradley.  Incorporated,  has 
joined  the  Cleveland  A.  Chandler  &  Co., 
advertising  agency,  Boston.  Mr.  Bradley 
will  continue  per.sonally  to  supervise  the 
accounts  which  he  has  been  handling. 

The  Reichardt  Cocoa  &  Chocolate  Co., 
Inc..  New  York,  the  .American  Division 
of  the  Kakao-Kompogriel  Theodore 
Reichardt  G.  M.  B.  H.  Wandsbek-Ham- 
burg,  Germany,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Pending  the  completion  of  large 
American  factory,  plans  for  which  are 
under  way,  Reichardt  products  will  be 
placed  on  the  American  market  including 
Reichardt’s  Malted  Milk  Cocoa  and  vari¬ 
ous  Reichardt  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  Reichardt’s  Chocolate 
Dessert.  Plans  for  introductory  news¬ 
paper  campaign  are  being  prepared  and 
will  be  released  in  the  early  summer 
months. 

Edwad  N.  Nathan  Advertising 
.\gency.  Chamber  of  Commerce  building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  opened  a  new 
branch  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  third  link 
in  a  chain  of  offices  giving  service  in  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Hal  Nelson,  former 
Pacific  Coast  newspaperman,  is  in  charge 
of  the  office  located  in  the  Lloyd  build¬ 
ing,  Stewart  street.  Mr.  Nathan  opened 
his  first  office  in  I.os  .Angeles  seven  years 
ago  and  added  an  office  in  San  Francisco 
about  four  years  later. 

Samuel  Slater,  for  six  years  with  the 
T.urie  Department  store  of  .\lbany.  N.  Y.. 
and  for  eight  years  with  the  Federmann 


Stores  syndicate  in  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  work,  has  returned  to  Albany 
and  opened  his  own  offices  at  50  Green 
street.  He  is  engaging  in  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  business. 


The  Haskell  Sign  Service  &  Poster 
Advertising  Company,  17  West  Harrison 
St.,  Danville,  Ill.,  has  been  sold  to  Burt 
T.  Ix)veridge  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  M.  J.  Haskell,  former  owner,  will 
continue  as  president  and  retains  .stock  in 
the  new  corporation  which  took  over  the 
business. 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  associate  editor 
of  the  Advertisers’  Weekly  and  formerly 
of  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Barron  G.  Collier. 
Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Townsend  will  edit 
a  promotional  publication  soon  to  he 
issued  by  the  latter  firm. 


The  Bush  Terminal  Company,  New 
York,  operating  extensive  warehousing, 
distribution  and  manufacturing  facilities, 
together  with  a  large  sales  building  and 
Rush  House  in  London,  have  retained 
Reimers  &•  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  A’ork 
advertising  agency,  to  handle  their  ac¬ 
count. 


MILL  TO  BE  “OPEN  SHOP” 

Officials  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Paper  Makers  at  headquarters 
in  Albany  have  announced  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  made  allowing  employes 
of  the  DeLirasse  Paper  mill,  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  to  work  under  an  “open  shop”  plan. 
.All  fear  of  a  strike  is  now  believed  past. 
The  DeGrasse  mill  specializes  in  news¬ 
print  paper. 


frequent  insertions  from  now  until  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Since  its  introduction,  sales  of  Bud¬ 
weiser  .Malt  have  climbed  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  recently  necessary  for  .Anheuser- 
Busch  to  double  production  facilities  in 
order  to  produce  Budweiser  Real  Hop 
Malt  rapidly  enough  to  take  care  of  cur¬ 
rent  business.  The  new  unit  recently 
added  tt)  the  hop-malt  division  is  now  in 
operation,  and  is  expected  to  take  care  of 
production  demands  during  the  next  few 
months  at  least. 

Explaining  the  sensational  progress 
made  by  Budweiser  Real  Hop  .Malt  5<yrup 
since  1924,  an  .Anheuser-Busch  official 
said ;  "Three  things  are  resixuisible. 
First,  we  have  a  prcnluct  that  repeats. 
.Second,  we  are  proud  to  put  our  name  on 
the  label — and  the  .American  people  have 
learned  throug’n  exj)erience  that  we  never 
put  our  name  on  a  product  until  we  know 
that  that  priKluct  represents  the  finest 
(|uality  that  can  lie  itroduced.  Third,  we 
back  our  product  with  consistent,  uninter¬ 
rupted  advertising  in  the  medium  that  is 
read  by  the  peoide  who  are  the  real  buy¬ 
ers  of  hop  malt — the  daily  newsptit^er." 

L.  I'.  .Stowell.  president  of  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  .Sales  Uortxiration  of  New  York. 
siK)ke  last  week  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Quota  Club  at  Worcester,  .Mass. 

.\n  advertisement,  placed  by  Lever 
Brothers  of  C'ambridge.  promoting  Lux. 
won  las*  week's  award  in  the  Prize  Re¬ 
view  of  t  urreut  .Advertising  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Boston  .American,  under  the 
direction  of  11.  lames  Gediman,  depart¬ 
ment  of  research  and  promotion.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  .American's  plan.  Lever 


Brothers  received  a  receipted  bill  for  the 
cost  of  the  Lux  advertisement.  The 
judges  agreed  that  the  advertisement 
“achieved  a  compelling  eye  rythm  and  an 
effect  of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  white¬ 
ness”  and  that  the  copy  succeeded  in  "pre¬ 
senting  a  unified  appeal,  appearance  and 
impression.”  The  Lux  advertising  is 
handled  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Judges  in  the  American’s  contest  were: 

Mien  H.  Wood,  president  of  Wocxl, 
Putnam  &  Wood  Company. 

George  G.  Rorke,  District  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Dictaphone  Sales  Corporation. 

Ralph  F.  Conder,  advertising  manager, 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Floyd  L.  Miller,  the  Barta  Press,  t'am- 
bridge. 

Jacob  S.  Witchert,  publicity  manager, 
Mellins  F'ood  Company. 


Lucian  L.  King,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  announced 
hi>  resignation  from  the  Go<xIyear  organ¬ 
ization  effective  May  1. 

Mr.  King  has  been  with  the  Goodyear 
advertising  department  since  1911  and  was 
named  manager  shortly  after  becoming 
identified  with  the  .Akron  rubber  company. 

He  has  Ix-en  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  for  many  years, 
G<K>dyear  representative  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  .Advertisers,  and  other 
like  organizations.  His  experience  covers 
all  advertising  mediums,  including  radio 
as  he  was  manager  of  the  Goodyear  sta¬ 
tion  “WE.AR”  at  Cleveland  during  its 
existence. 
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Now  Set  in  Ionic  No.  5 


(.TRADE  U  N  DTYPE 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK?' 

TODAY’S  QUESTION 

What  do  you  think  of  The  Tribune’s 
new  type  dress? 

THE  ANSWERS 

E.  C.  Lidster,  10  Shore  Acre  court, 
optometrist — I  think  it  makes  reading 
much  easier.  The  printing  stands  out 
more  and  seems  to  relieve  much  of 
the  glare  that  was  present  when  the 
old  type  was  used. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Tripp.  3236  Jackson  street, 
eye.  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist — 

Well,  it  should  be  productive  of  less 
eye  strain  for  prolonged  reading.  And 
I  think  it  makes  quick  reading  easier. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Soderstrom,  1115  Hill 
avenue,  graduate  nurse  (eye  special- . 
ist’s  assistant) — I  think  it  is  quite  an! 
improvement.  It  makes  reading  lots 
easier. 

M.  Blank,  2324  Grandview  boule¬ 
vard,  optometrist — I  have  taken  spe¬ 
cial  notice  of  the  new  type  and  I 
think  it  is  a  wonderful  aid  to  people 
with  poor  vision.  It  brings  the  print-  i 
ing  out  very  clear  for  them.  And  I 
think  that  it  makes  reading  in  gen¬ 
eral  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

R.  C.  Green,  Chicago,  salesman — 

It  makes  the  paper  very  much  easier 
to  read.  j 
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The  map  shows  the  extent  and  direction  of  The  Star’s  direct  delivery 
routes,  reaching  more  than  25  miles  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which 
together  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  constitute  the  Washington  market. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  prosperous  people  are  included 
within  this  territory  which  has  no  other  metropolitan  city  for  its  source  of 
supply — and  is  reached  to  its  most  remote  point  every  evening  and  Sunday 
by  The  Star. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  fertile  market — and  is  completely  and  regularly 
covered  by  ONE  newspaper — THE  STAR. 


Wyt  Mamim 


Eastern  Representative 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member  of  The  Aeeoeiated  Preee 


Western  Representative 
J.  E.  Luts 

1110  Tower  Baildinc 
Chicago,  111. 


This  Is  A  Rich  Market 


Of  Which  Washington,  D.  C.  Is  The  Center 


One  of  the  Hoc  Super- 
speed  Octnples  in  the 
nc-zv  plant  of  The  Scran¬ 
ton  Times,  zvhich  has 
eiiiht  of  these  \6-page 
units  and  tzi'o  double  Su¬ 
perspeed  folders  i-n  line 
arrangement. 


LYNCTT,  E04T0«4 


J.  C.BltAOLCr,  CCNCNAL  MAN. 


W.  R.  LymCTT,  Assistant  Pus 


S(k  tinus 

PCNN  AvCNUe  AT  Spsucc  STNCrT 
SCRANTON,  PA. 


R.  Hoe  &  Company,  I:io. , 
504-5EO  Grand  Street, 
Hew  York  City,  N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


April  22,  1927. 


Attention:  Itr.  C.  D.  Peterson 


The  two  Hoe  Superspeed  Octuple  Presses  placed  in  service 
by  The  Scranton  Times  as  press  room  units  of  its  recently  completed 
plant  have  proved  abundantly  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

At  one  sta^e  of  its  buildin,^  construction.  The  Times,  which 
had  been  usin,?  two  sextuple  machines  in  its  old  plant,  was  forced  to 
place  entire  dependence  on  one  reel-fed  Octuple  Superspeed  for  the 
reason  that  the  buildin,-  v/as  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  remainin':  \mits.  Duriny  this  period  it  was  able  to 
operate  that  machine  at  the  highest  cylinder  speeds  claimed  by  you 
with  remarkable  success.  Sditions  had  never  been  so  prompt  in  the 
old  plant. 

Both  these  ma.chines  were  erected  most  expeditiously,  going 
together  with  wrenches.  The  second  was  put  on  regular  editions  in 
one  day  less  than  three  weeks  after  it  was  unloaded  at  Scranton. 

White  waste  in  running  these  machines  at  the  beginning  was  virtually 
nothing. 

For  day  in  and  day  out  operation  The  Times  gets  production 
sufficient  to  meet  its  needs  by  running  these  machines  at  from  24,000 
to  30,000  an  hour.  The  machines  have  run  as  fast  as  41,000  and  The 
Times  finds  the  reserve  speed  immensely  valuable  in  emergencies  and 
under  special  conditions.  On  straight  runs  the  average  production  of 
The  Times  is  25, .500  copies,  collect  runs  12,750  copies,  per  Octuple 
machine.  Decuple  operation  is  proportionately  satisfactory. 

The  Times  is  entirely  willing  that  persons  interested  in 
the  performance  of  Hoe  machinery  be  referred  to  it. 

Very  truly  yours. 


ssistarre  Publisher. 


^^Abundantly 

Satisfactory 

Mr.  Lynett’s  letter  tells  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  speedy  and  untroubled 
installation,  dependability  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  exceptional  speed,  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  greatly  decreased  waste. 

One  of  these  Hoe  Superspeed  Oc- 
tuples  proved  sufficient  during  instal¬ 
lation  noc  only  to  meet  circulation 
needs  that  had  been  taxing  the  capacity 
of  two  Sextuple  presses,  but  to  actually 
improve  edition  time.  These  Octuples 
have  been  run  as  fast  as  41,000  copies 
an  hour  and  while  The  Times’  ordi¬ 
nary  needs  are  met  by  slower  running 
speeds,  the  average  net  production  is 
25,500  copies  an  hour. 

The  Scranton  Times,  however,  finds 
the  reserve  speed  immensely  valuable 
for  emergencies  or  special  conditions. 


HOE  PRESSES  EXCEL  IN  SPEED,  DEPENDABILITY,  EASE  AND 

ACCURACY  OF  OPERATION 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


i 


Presldant 


B5W/R 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  192 


The  Tunes  ne^v  Hoe  14- 
Unit  Press  the  largest 
machine  of  its  type  in  the 
world. 


This  new  Hoe  14-Unit  Balcony 
Press  was  used  to  full  capacity  for  the 
first  time  on  December  17  last  and 
The  Times  stated  in  its  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  20  that  “the  press  operated 
perfectly  and  the  edition  was  printed 
as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  smaller  ones 
are  handled,  demonstrating  its  ability 
to  deliver  in  a  direct  run  56-page 
papers  in  two  sections  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  64,000  an  hour.” 

The  Times  has  ever  been  a  leader  in 
the  installation  of  the  best  in  printing 
machinery,  installing  the  first  Rotary 
Press  in  Connecticut  in  1882,  the  first 
Stereotype  Press  in  1889,  and  the  first 
Sextuple  Press  in  1899.  Of  course,  all 
these  were  Hoe  Presses. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  publishers  are  invited  to 
call  and  inspect  this  remarkable  new 
plant. 


Jfarttord 


HART  FORD. CONN. 


April  t2,  mr. 


R.  Roe  A  Co.,  laa., 
904  ar&nd  St., 

Saw  Tork,  I.  T. 


It  la  a  pleaa'^e  to  he  able  to  expreea  to  jrou 
oar  oomplete  latlafaction  with  our  new  fourteen  unit 
baleon/  deaign  preas.  We  had  antielpatad  aone  dlffioul- 
ty  In  the  print  In/;  of  aeren  roll  rone  but  we  are  agree¬ 
ably  aurpriaed  by  the  simplioity  with  which  the  machine 
handles  these  runs,  we  can  eay  that  the  aewen  roll  runs 
are  accomplished  with  the  same  convenience  and  dispatch 
as  Is  the  case  with  the  five  and  six  roll  runs. 

The  Improved  paper  roll  racks  which  we  i»ir- 
chased  from  you  are  likewise  fully  satisfactory,  giving 
a  complete  automatic  tension  without  any  attention  from 
the  preas  crew.  It  ie  surprising  to  us  to  note  how  few 
web  breaks  we  have  on  the  units  equipped  with  this  device. 

Oar  editions  this  week  have  been  as  follow*: 


Monday 
Tuesday 
'Tednesday 
Thursday 
today  (?rlday) 


36  pages 

40 

40 

42  " 


The  investsmr.t  we  have  made  In  this  remarkable 
fourteen  unit  machine  is  well  warranted. 


Tery  truly  yours. 


HOE  PRESSES  ARE  UNEQUALLED  IN  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY 

OF  OUTPUT 


504  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LONDON  DUNELLEN 

NEW  ORLEANS 


BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANSICCO 


BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


Campaign  in  Rochester  Ends  with  6,000  Added  to  Home  Delivery- 
Changing  Make-Up  Daily  as  Circulation  Stunt — Vacation 
Trip  Offers  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A  CIRCULATION’  canip;iigii,  cunduc-  men  as  occasional  parties  and  he  is 
ted  through  its  carrier  organization,  constantly  arranging  for  entertainment 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Rochester  for  his  newsboys  at  theaters.  Mr.  Dol- 
(X.  Y.)  Times-Unioii,  F.  E.  Tripp,  henty’s  activities  have  the  approval  of 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News-  parents  for  before  he  arranges  any  such 
papers  told  EniTOR  &  Publisher  this  gatherings  the  attractions  are  carefully 
week  in  an  interview  in  New  York.  Near-  scanned  to  insure  that  they  are  whole- 
ly  6,000  readers  were  added  to  the  home  some.  Recently  80  boys  and  girls  who 
delivered  circulation,  he  said.  sell  the  papers  in  Webster  were  given 

Termination  of  the  campaign  was  cele-  a  party  in  Racicot  Hall  by  Louis  Blanch- 
brated  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Seneca,  ard,  manager  of  the  Webster  agency, 
attended  by  more  than  320  news  boys  and  There  was  entertainment  and  boxing 
at  which  prizes  were  distributed  amount-  bouts  and  addresses  by  officials  of  the 
ing  to  more  than  $7,800.  The  big  winner  Telegram-Gazette  circulation  department, 
among  the  boys  took  home  a  check  for  A  feature  of  the  program  was  music  by 
$250.  an  orchestra  organized  of  Telegram- 

“With  this  campaign  concluded  we  are  Gazette  newsboys. 

now  starting  a  second  one  in  Rochester,”  - 

Mr.  Tripp  said.  “We  have  set  82,000  cir-  Harry  A.  Fitch,  for  the  past  five  years 
dilation  as  our  goal.”  assistant  circulation  manager  of  the 

The  campaign  was  under  the  direction  Springiield  (111.)  State  Journal,  has  re- 
of  H.  Fenton,  general  circulation  director  signed,  to  conduct  a  circulation  building 
of  the  Gannett  _  Newspapers,  and  Frank  campaign  business  of  his  own,  on  the 
Roberts,  local  circulation  manager  of  the  "Kid  Built”  plan. 

Times-Union.  .  . 

• — =- - '  The  Chicago  Evening  American  is 

■  A  plan  involving  a  daily  change  of  o^ering  its  readers  $10  a  day  for  the 
make-up  is  being  followed  bv  James  B.  best  list  of  ten  questions  and  answers 
n,.n,ipnin  of  fL  Nuui.  ^or  a  “WTiat  Do  \ ou  Know?  feature. 


CRASH.  Lieut.  Commander 
\'oel  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  and  Lieut. 
Stanton  H.  Wooster,  plunged  to 
death  when  the  plane  they  were 
grooming  for  a  New  York-Paris 
flight  fell  in  a  .rwampy  field  near 
Messick,  Va. 


^ifts  from  Life 

-delivered  warm 

ICTURES  convey  and 


Albany  Telegrana  Declares  City  Officials 
Are  Listing  Readers 

.\  canvass  of  .Albany.  N.  Y.,  homes  to 
determine  what  newspapers  are  being 
read  is  planned  by  leaders  in  the  city 
administration  as  a  political  move,  the 
■llbaiiy  (X.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram 

warned  its  readers  in  a  page  one  story. 
The  Telegram  opposes  the  present  local 
government. 

“No  one  is  ctbliged  to  tell  what  news¬ 
paper  comes  into  his  home,”  says  the 
Telegram  warning.  “This  canvass  is  de- 
'iened  to  punish  those  who  read  news- 
pajxrs  carrying  on  opposition  to  the  city 
.•idministratioii." 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  explain 
that  the  “punishment”  will  take  the  form 
of  increased  assessments.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  canvass  is  to  be  made  bv  a 
member  of  the  city  board  of  assessment. 


con- 

vince,  instruct  and  inspire, 
dispel  doubt  and  establish 
certainty,  satisfy  because  of 
their  truth  and  certainty.  Inch 
for  inch  your  newspaper  can¬ 
not  carry  more  worthwhile 
news  matter  than  pictures. 

Check  the  big  stories  your 
paper  carried  and  see  if  P  &  A 
news  pictures  couldn’t  have 
helped  you  on  these  stories. 


11.  H.  Fris,  general  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  (.Ariz.)  Gazette  is  winning  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  free  ten-day  vacation  trip 
projxisition  as  a  circulation  builder. 

He  is  offering  his  readers  the  choice  of 
a  trip  from  Phoenix  to  Long  Beach.  Cal. 
or  to  Ixis  .Angeles  in  exchange  for  20 
new  ye.arly  subscriptions. 

When  he  announced  his  offer  Mr.  Fris 
declared  in  a  signed  statement : 

“This  circulation  campaign  is  not  a 
contest,  game  of  chance,  popularity  vot¬ 
ing,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  connected  with 
any  of  the  so-called  circulation  ‘contests.’ 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  attractive  summer  vacation  cir¬ 
culation  offer  ever  made  by  any  news- 
I>aper  at  any  time.” 

No  game  of  chance  is  connected  with 
the  offer.  No  closing  date  is  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fris  was  for  nine  years  a  director 
of  the  International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  .Association  and  was  connected  with 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  for  18  years, 
most  of  the  time  as  circulation  manager. 
He  became  associated  with  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  about  two  years  ago. 


ILUNOIS  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Eorreston  (Ill.)  Journal,  operated 
the  last  eight  years  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Buckley,  has  been  purchased  by  John  J. 
Wagner  and  G.  E.  Terry,  owners  of  the 
Polo  (Ill.)  Tri-County  News.  It  will  be 
continued  by  the  new  owners  as  a  weekly 
with  Miss  Alice  Steinhagen  news  editor. 
.Mrs.  Buckley  had  been  connected  with 
the  Journal  16  years,  succeeding  her  hus¬ 
band  as  a  partner  in  the  business  and 
finally  acquiring  the  plant. 


THE  PRESS  AGENT  GAME 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Knowing 
your  interest  in  the  game  of  the  free 
publicity  agencies,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
interested  in  this ; 

.\  well  known  publicity  organization — 
the  name  is  of  no  importance — sent  me 
a  lot  of  recommendations  of  its  service 
from  patrons.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from 
one  concern  to  another,  the  first  being 
a  patron  of  the  publicity  agency  and  the 
I  ithcr  being  a  prospect : 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  con¬ 
templating  general  publicitv.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  opportunity  for  investment 
in  this  manner  is  much  greater  than  the 
u.sual  e.vpenditures  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  italics  are  mine. 

Rut  doesn’t  it  show  what  boobs  we 
are  to  give  away  so  much  of  the  only 
commodity  we  have  to  sell  that  pub¬ 
licity  agencies  have  convinced  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  they  can  get  more  free 
than  they  can  get  by  purchase? 

WiLLi.\M  C.  Edw.\rds. 

Editor.  Denton  (Tex.)  Reeord  Chronicle. 


The  National  Oratorical  Contest  on  the 
Constitution  which  is  being  conducted 
by  a  group  of  newspapers  is  nearing 
the  district  eliminations.  The  national 
championships  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  XYashington,  D.  C.,  on  May  27. 


Full  information  about  P  &  A 
photo  and  mat  services  will 
interest  you.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  the  nearest  office. 


The  Neiv  York  Daily  .Mirror  co¬ 
operated  with  Sir  Charles  Higham,  India 
Tea  representative,  in  the  latter’s  search 
for  the  oldest  tea  drinker  in  the  Uniteel 
States.  The  Mirror  has  promised  to 
pay  the  oldest  tea  tippler  $500.  The 
winner  was  to  be  announced  Friday  of 
this  week. 


PACIFIC  &  ATLANTIC  PHOTOS,  Inc. 

Home  Office:  25  Park  Place,  New  York 

CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  SEATTLE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ST.  LOUIS 
ATLANTA  •  CLEVELAND  •  LONDON  •  PARIS  •  BERUN 


Circulation  manager  E.  D.  Dolhenty  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  believes 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  instilling 
loyalty  into  the  carriers  and  street  sales- 


4r 
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"Curses  on 


Our  Fatal  Beauty!" 


So  TClVcd  the  much  pursued  blond  heroine  in  the  old-fashioned 
dramas.  And,  in  a  way,  we  are  forced  to  blush,  and 
with  a  smile  say  the  same  thing  on  reading  such  a 
letter  as  this: 


"There’s  only  one  trouble  about  the  Courant,  It’s  too 
darned  interesting.  It  keeps  me  from  my  housework  until 
I  read  it  all — and  my  husband  complains  that  he  just 
couldn’t  think  of  starting  his  morning’s  work  without  run¬ 
ning  through  the  Courant  from  first  page  to  last.’’ 


TfClftslcitifl^  this  very  human  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  simply  means  that 
the  Courant  has  an  excess  of  reader  interest  .  .  .  and  reader  interest 
means,  of  course,  reader  confidence. 

The  Hartford  Courant  strikes  that  happy  medium  between  the  cold  heart¬ 
less  daily  of  our  great  polyglot  metropolis  and  the  simple  chronicle 
of  daily  lives  as  lived  in  a  typical  New  England  city. 

It  is  the  friend  of  its  readers;  its  readers  are  its  friends. 

And  so  it  brings  friendship  for  those  who,  through  its  advertising  columns,  use  it  as 
a  mouth  piece.  It  lends  to  products  thus  presented,  the  intense  favorable  light 
of  its  own  standing,  its  prestige  with  its  readers.  If  they  see  it  in  the  Courant 
it  must  be  good. 

Remember  one  thing:  All  the  circulation  in  the  world  won't  gain  sales  volume  if 
you  can’t  get  your  story  over.  And  the  thing  that  will  aid  most  in  getting  it  over 
is  the  innate  reader  confidence  of  the  paper  you  use. 

— The  Courant  has  IT! 

THE  COURANT 

— at  Hartford,  Conn. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30, 
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NEW  CLUB  TO  SUPERVISE 
ST.  LOUIS  ADVERTISING 

Industrial  Club  to  Promote  Business 

Welfare  of  City  with  $1,000,000 
Fund  to  Be  Spread  Over 
Four  Years 

Tlic  Industrial  Club  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  organized  to  promote  the  industrial 
welfare  of  that  City  and  its  industrial 
district,  through  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to 
be  used  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
activities  of  the  Club  include  the  taking 
over,  by  a  special  committee,  of  the 
Municipal  Advertising  Campaign,  which 
has  been  operated  for  seven  years  by 
a  joint  appropriation  from  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  and  business  interests. 

The  other  activities  of  the  Industrial 
Club  follow ; 

Sponsoring  of  the  Industrial  Bureau 
with  an  adequate  budget. 

Selection  of  a  director  and  an  oper¬ 
ating  staff  for  the  Industrial  Bureau  to 
he  under  the  supervision  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  six  from  the  membership 
of  the  Industrial  Club. 

Raising  of  a  fund  of  $1,000,000,  to  be 
spent  in  a  four-year  program  of  organ¬ 
ized  development  of  St.  Louis. 

The  supervision,  by  a  finance  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Industrial  Club,  of  expendi- 
•  iire  of  this  fund. 

.Appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
Industrial  Club  to  determine  and  super¬ 
vise  its  relation  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  furthering  the  industrial  and 
social  development  of  the  city’s  indus¬ 
trial  district,  in  order  that  useless  du¬ 
plication  of  effort  may  be  avoidetl  and 
the  work  of  such  organizations  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  accomplishment  of  specific 
re.sults. 

Thomas  N.  Dysart,  of  Knight,  Dy- 
sart  &  Gamble,  investment  brokers,  is 
president  of  the  Industrial  Club  of  St. 
I.ouis.  The  first  contribution,  $50,000, 
came  from  Charles  Rebstock,  who  gave 
$l.tK)0.000  to  Washington  University 
last  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Municipal 
Advertising  Committee,  as  issued  by  F. 
W.  .\.  Vesper,  chairman  for  next  year, 
shows  that  of  41  new  industries  which 
have  located  in  St.  Louis  the  last  year, 
11  are  directly  traceable  to  the  Munici- 
I>al  advertising  campaign. 

The  steady  growth  of  St.  Louis  as  an 
industrial  center  since  inception  of  the 
cam|)aign  seven  years  ago  is  set  forth 
in  the  report. 

“During  the  last  seven  years  222  new 
industries  in  12  lines  have  come  to  St. 
Louis,”  the  report  says.  “Of  these,  74 
came  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
tl'.e  advertising.  Results  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  have  caused  more  than 
50  other  large  cities  to  follow  the 
example. 

“Almost  every  line  of  manufacture  is 
now  represented  in  St.  Louis.  The  city 
has  nearly  4,000  industries  in  211  kinds 
of  business.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
its  industries,  no  depression  in  any  one 
line  can  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
I’nitcd  States  Government  statistics 
show  that  during  the  period  of  adver¬ 
tising.  St.  Louis  has  advanced  steadily 
in  the  number  of  workmen  employed, 
amount  of  wages  paid  and  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  manufactured,  while  almost  all 
other  industrial  cities  showed  losses.” 

W.  R.  HARTPENCE 

Editor  Who  Hired  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  Dies  at  88 

William  R.  Hartpence,  88,  a  Civil  war 
veteran  and  former  newspaper  editor  who 
employed  James  Whitcomb  Riley  as 
“printers’  devil”  in  the  plant  of  the 
Greenfield  (Ind.)  News,  died  April  14,  in 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  where  he  had  resided 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

Mr.  Hartpence  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  office  boy  for  an  Indianapolis 
paper,  and  later  became  editor  of  the 
Harrison  (O.)  News,  and  the  Greenfield 
(Ind.)  News. 

He  was  author  of  a  book,  “Recollec¬ 
tions  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley.” 


PREPARING  FOR  MANEUVERS 

F.laborate  plans  have  been  made  by 
General  Preston  Brown  of  Boston, 
.Mass.,  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Corps  Army  Area,  to  take  care  of  the 
uewsi>aper  correspondents  at  the  big 
.Army-Navy  maneuvers  in  Narragansett 
Bay,  May  16-21.  The  combined  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  fleets  will  storm  the  New 
England  coasti  War-time  regulations 
will  be  in  force  with  brassards  and  cre¬ 
dentials  and  special  facilities  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  filing  stories  by  telephone  and 
telegraph. 

®bituart} 

IVTISS  MARGARET  R.  O’NEILL. 

sister  of  John  J.  O’Neill,  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  Sunday  Magazine, 
died  on  .April  15,  at  her  home  in  Queens 
A’illage,  after  a  very  brief  illness. 

-A.  B.  H.\ncock,  74,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Newman  (Ill.)  News,  died 
.April  20  following  a  long  illness  after 
an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  wife  and 
two  daughters  survive.  Funeral  services 
were  held  April  22. 

Irving  J.  French.  New  England  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  McCall  Company  and 
a  member  of  the  New  England  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  died  at  his  home  in  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  April  18  of  heart  disease. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hall  Washburn,  84, 
society  editor  at  various  periods  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  Herald  and 
American,  died  at  Forest  Park,  Ill.,  April 
17.  She  was  long  identified  with  Boston 
newspapers. 

Frederick  W.  Ackerman,  26,  New 
York  newspaper  man,  died  recently  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  after  an  illness  of 
two  months.  Prior  to  going  to  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Ackerman  was  employed  by 
the  Neiv  York  Times. 

Edg.\r  Osborne,  chairman  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Osborne-Peacock,  Ltd., 
advertising  agents  and  contractors 
of  Manchester,  England,  died  recently. 
He  founded  the  agency,  which  handles 
campaigns  for  several  national  products, 
20  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Wiley,  widow  of  Ingram 
Wiley,  and  mother  of  W.  F.  Wiley, 
general  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  died  in  East  Walnut  Hills,  that 
city,  .April  18. 

Moses  F.  Hopkins,  61,  former  staff 
writer  on  the  Detroit  Tribwie,  Detroit 
N^ezi's  and  Detroit  Free  Press,  died  at 
his  home  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  last  week. 
His  newspaper  career  began  in  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  and  he  was  later  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald.  In  1897  he  came  to 
Detroit  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  old 
Tribune.  W’hen  that  paper  went  out  of 
existence  he  joined  the  News  staff,  and 
.still  later  joined  the  Free  Press,  where 
he  served  as  a  political  writer  for  several 
years. 

Will  A.  Mayhew,  Jr.,  44,  editor  of 
the  Clinton  (Wis.)  Tintes-Obsen-er, 
member  of  a  pioneer  Clinton  family,  died 
.April  20  after  several  months’  illness. 
His  widow  will  continue  publication  of 
the  paper. 

Ben  H.  Dietrich,  circulation  manager, 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  in  the  harbor 
district  since  1916,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  San  Pedro,  following  an  attack 
of  bronchial  pneumonia. 

Joshua  S.  Smith,  82,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  at  his  home  in  Rockland, 
Mass.,  last  week.  Mr.  Smith  learned 
the  printer’s  trade  as  an  apprentice  on 
the  old  Vinyard  (Mass.)  Gazette.  Later 
he  located  with  the  Abington  (Mass.) 
Standard  now  known  as  the  Rockland 
Standard.  A  few  years  later  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  and  became  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife,  a  son 
and  two  daughters. 

Gerrit  Smith  Stanton,  81,  retired 
newspaperman,  died  last  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  New  York  from  pneumonia.  He 
wax  the  only  surviving  son  of  Henry 
Brewster  Stanton,  direct  descendant  of 
Henry  Brewster,  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  pioneer  suf¬ 
fragist.  He  was  at  one  time  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  old  Nezu  York  Sun. 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 

Mrs.  Garrison  Publishes  Paper  from  Basement  of  Her  Home  —  Miss 
Ruth  Dietz  Is  Managing  Editor  for  a  Day — Newspaper 
Romance  Ends  in  Bed-Side  Wedding 


TNTRODUCING  the  owner,  editor,  re- 

porter,  business  manager,  circulation 
manager,  advertising  manager,  printer  and 
delivery  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
IV  ashin  gt  o  it 
Township  (Mo.) 

Independent  and 
the  Marlborough 
(Mo.)  News, 

.Mrs.  Nellie  E. 

Garrison  is  that  ! 
ind  more. 

When  she  is 
jiot  busy  getting 
out  her  news¬ 
papers,  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
rison  does  house¬ 
keeping  and  job 
printing. 

The  print  shop 

and  newspaper  plant  is  in  the  basement 
of  her  home.  From  that  source  3,000 
subscribers  get  news  of  interest  to  the 
community. 

Mrs.  Garrison  delivers  the  papers  each 
week  in  her  motor  car.  Besides  being  an 
editor  and  publisher,  Mrs.  Garrison  is  a 
l)oet  and  at  one  time  was  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  Collier’s  ll  eekly. 

Miss  Ruth  Dietz,  who  is  secretary  to 
Irving  K.  Stone,  president  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  was  given  a 
a  chance  the  other  day  to  find  out  what 
it  was  like  to  edit  the  copy  her  boss’s 
presses  print. 

The  Business 
and  Professional 
Woman’s  Club  of 
Battle  Creek, 

Mich.,  took 
■charge  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the 
Battle  Creek,  En¬ 
quirer  and  News 
on  April  16,  and 
Miss  Dietz  was 
appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Miss  Dietz  her¬ 
self  described  the 
event  as  “an  ex¬ 
pression  of  femi-  Kern  Dietz 

nism.’’ 

“There  is  a  feeling  among  thinking 
women  that  there  is  something  more  to 
feminism  than  the  privilege  of  smoking 
cigarettes  and  bobbing  hair,’’  she  said. 

The  managing  editor  for  the  day 
played  up  local  news,  saying  that  there 
are  many  facts  about  the  home  city  to 
be  learned. 

“We  wanted  to  give  an  impression  of 
neighborliness,’’  she  explained.  "There 
are  so  many  interesting  and  refreshing 
happenings  that  we  unconsciously  rele¬ 
gated  crime  news  to  second  place.” 


.\  wedding  which  recently  took  place 
in  the  South  Baltimore  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  real  newspaper  office  romance.  It 
began  in  the  office  of  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun. 

The  principals  were ;  Bride,  Miss 
Jean  Taylor  Dawson,  reporter  on  the 
local  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  and  bride¬ 
groom  :  A.  Paul  Menton,  sports  editor 
of  the  Evening  Sun. 

The  scene  of  the  ceremony  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  room  of  the  hospital.  The  bride¬ 
groom  made  his  responses  from  a  sick 
bed. 

Mr.  Menton’s  illness  was  not  danger¬ 
ous  and  he  had  left  the  hospital  and 
started  on  his  honeymoon  with  his  bride 
a  few  days  after  the  ceremony. 

The  Ijedy'de  ceremony  was  performed 
because  both  parties  preferred  having 
the  ceremony  performed  on  the  day  they 
had  fixed  for  it  weeks  before  to  post¬ 
poning  it.  Thov  had  planned  a  church 
wedding  in  Williamsport.  Pa.,  the  home 
of  the  bride  for  April  18,  Easter  Mon¬ 
day. 


Elizabeth  Forman,  author  of  “Cook 
Book  Carols,”  a  series  of  rhymed  recipes 
now  running  in  the  New  York  Telegram, 
left  New  \  ork  on  April  26  on  a  four 
months’  business  trip  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  California,  where  she  will 
gather  information  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  features.  Miss  Forman  was 
formerly  for  seven  years  with  the  St. 
I’atd  Fioneer-Press  as  motion  picture  and 
dramatic  critic  and  society  editor.  For 
the  past  few  years  she  has  been  a  free 
lance  writer  in  New  York. 

Miss  Florence  Greiser  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  rotogravure  advertising  manager 
of  the  Miami  Daily  Nezvs. 

CHICAGO  TYPO  RECALLS 
EARLY  SPEED  CONTEST 

Green  of  Boston  Standard  Defeated 
Taylor  of  Denver  by  Setting 
70,700  Ems  in  Seven 
Hours 

Thomas  Griffin  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  composing  room  staff,  who 
can  refer  to  "away  back  when,”  is  still 
in  active  service,  and  meeting  the  demands 
of  present  day  composing  room  condi¬ 
tions,  states  The  Linotype  News. 

Mr.  Griffin  has  a  photograph  of  a  group 
of  operators  who  contested  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  old  Chicago  Dispatch 
on  Nov.  24,  1895. 

The  contest  was  between  George  W. 
Green  of  the  Boston  Standard  and  Eugene 
Taylor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver.  Many  operators  from  other 
cities  crowded  the  composing  room  of 
the  Dispatch,  and  at  no  time  were  there 
less  than  150  around  both  operators 
while  they  worked  at  the  keyboards. 

Mr.  Green  had  a  record  of  13,100  ems 
of  solid  agate  in  an  hour  on  a  thirteen 
and  a  half  em  slug.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
also  done  well,  having  turned  out  76.300 
ems  of  solid  minion  in  eight  hours  on  a 
thirteen  em  slug. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  accompanied  by  Burns 
Mantle  and  Ralph  B.  Tyler,  both  of 
them  of  Denver.  Fred  J.  Naylor,  then 
machinist  on  the  Boston  Globe,  acconi- 
panietl  Mr.  Green. 

The  articles  of  agreement  for  the  con¬ 
test  stipulated  that  the  Linotypes  to  be 
used  were  those  known  as  "Brooklyn 
machines” ;  the  type  face  to  be  6  Point 
No.  2  on  a  thirteen  and  a  half  em  slug, 
and  the  latter  to  measure  .084  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  speed  of  the  machines 
was  to  be  eighty-eight  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  outcome  was  that  George  W. 
Green  set  70,700  ems  in  seven  hours, 
corrected  matter,  of  solid  nonpareil.  Eu¬ 
gene  W.  Taylor’s  string  measured  64.027 
ems. 

From  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Dispatch, 
dated  Nov.  25,  1895,  on  file  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library,  the  following  is 
quoted ; 

“From  the  start  Green  began  to  lead. 
While  his  handling  of  the  keyboard  would 
induce  an  outsider  to  believe  he  is  not 
so  rapid  as  Taylor,  still  the  result  shows 
the  reverse  .  .  .  The  gross  amount  com¬ 
posed  by  Green  was  78.700  ems.  The 
proofs  were  read  by  Frank  Skinner,  who 
also  made  a  record  for  rapid  work  in 
keeping  up  with  the  operators. 

“To  more  readily  understand  the  re¬ 
markable  work  of  the  winner,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  net  total  of  70,700  ems 
is  the  equivalent  of  nearly  ten  and  a 
half  columns  of  the  Dispatch,  or  about 
a  page  and  a  half.  Green’s  net  average 
was  10,100  ems  an  hour,  and  Taylor’s 
9,146.” 

Fred  Hildmann,  the  Dispatch  machinist, 
tuned  up  the  Linotypes  used,  and  gave  his 
personal  attention  to  the  machines  used 
by  Mr.  Taylor  during  the  cemtest. 
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“IMPRESSION  ON  ROTARY  PRESS 

RUNNING  AT  SPEED” 


The  technical  queries  and  replies  in  the  issues  of  The  Xewspaper 
World  for  August  7  and  14,  relating  to  the  loss  of  impression  on  a  rotary 
press  when  running  at  speed,  have  brought  some  interesting  comments 
from  Mr.  Theodore  T.  Ellis,  president  of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co.,  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  automatic  felt,  oil-proof  face 
rubber,  and  monocork  blankets.  To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  points  that 
he  makes,  Mr.  Ellis  has  sent  photographs  showing  the  variation  in  the 
thickness  of  blankets  under  compression. 

Mr.  Ellis  writes: 

“The  answer  given  to  query  No.  158  of  August  7  attributes  it  in  part 
to  faulty  engineering  or  building  of  the  machine,  faulty  blanketing  or  high 


No.  1 

plates,  and  recommends  the  adding  of  impression  while  the  machine  is 
lunning.  Query  No.  163,  of  August  14,  is  answered  by  stating  that  the 
loss  of  impression  is  due  to  the  acceleration  itself  and  not  due  to  blanketing, 
etc.  Further,  that  it  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  period  contact  between 
plate  and  paper.  This  theory  is  wrong. 

“The  answer  to  No.  158  is  nearer  correct,  except  that  it  is  not  faulty 
engineering  or  machine  building,  and  the  recommendation  of  increasing 
impression  while  the  machine  is  in  operation  is  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 

“There  are  two  reasons  for  loss  of  impression  as  the  speed  increases. 
One  is  worn  cylinder  bearings,  the  other  is  the  whip  of  the  cylinders  or 
centrifugal  throw.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  cylinder  bearings  worn  from 
■OlOin.  to  .045in.,  and  the  natural  result  is,  as  the  speed  increases,  the 
cylinder  will  revolve  in  the  orbit  of  least  resistance  or  away  from  pressure 
or  contact  point  between  the  plate  and  the  impression  cylinder,  and  the 
wear  in  the  cylinder  bearings  is  always  away  from  the  point  of  contact. 

“Centrifugal  throw  is  not  apparent  up  to  10,000  revolutions  (or  20,000 
papers)  per  hour.  Beyond  that  speed  or  from  10,000  to  20,000  revolutions 
(or  20,000  to  40,000  papers)  per  hour,  the  centrifugal  throw  does  not 
exceed  at  the  maximum  speed  of  40,000  papers  per  hour  .005in.  at  the 


No.  2 

greatest  point  of  the  throw,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  and  this 
only  applies  to  four-plate  wide  machines. 

“Faulty  Blanketing. — Blankets  may  be  faulty  because  they  are  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  produce,  or  unsuitable  in  their 
texture  or  material  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  The  woolen  blanket¬ 
ing  may  be  a  beautiful  piece  of  goods,  primarily  designed  to  be  used  in 
cotton  mills  to  cover  spinning  rolls,  where  no  pressure  is  applied  to  it. 
This  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  a  printing  press,  as  it  is  too  compressible 
under  printing  pressure.  The  compressibility  of  this  style  of  blanketing 
varies  according  to  thickness  from  .015in.  to  .035in.,  and  this  variation  is 
far  beyond  the  impression  required  on  rotaries. 

“A  blanket  of  this  character  compresses  gradually  while  the  machine 
U  in  operation,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  loss  of  impression, 
and  not  increase  in  speed.  Nor  will  a  firm  rubber  underneath  blanket  over¬ 
come  this  trouble.  It  makes  it  worse,  and  if  a  soft  rubber  blanket  be  used 
you  then  obtain  poor  and  indistinct  printing. 

“A  hard  rubber  blanket  of  quick  resiliency,  covered  with  a  soft  woolen 
blanket,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unsuitable  blanketing  that  can  be  used  on  a 
rotary  newspaper  printing  machine,  because  when  the  soft  woolen  blanket 
IS  compressed  to  its  printing  point  the  hard,  quick,  resilient  bottom  blanket 
then  accepts  the  full  blow  of  the  printing  plates  at  each  revolution  of  the 
cylinders  and  causes  a  streak  or  stripe  to  appear  in  the  printing.  It  also 
causes  a  continuous  vibration  in  the  machine  that  produces  a  wear  on  the 
surface  of  the  printing  plates  after  a  comparatively  few  thousand  impres¬ 
sions,  and  this  continuous  blow  and  vibration  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  broken  gears  and  other  accidents  to  the  machine  itself. 


“The  above  are  causes  and  effects,  and  now  for  the  remedy  for  cen¬ 
trifugal  throw,  worn  bearings — within  reason — say,  up  to  .015in.,  and 
uneven  plates.  These  three  factors  are  all  related  in  that  they  have  a 
direct  effect  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  machine,  and  the  good  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  product,  and  they  are  generally  associated  together  to  some 
extent  in  all  high-speed  machines. 

“The  remedy  is  so  to  blanket  the  machine  that  it  will  neutralize  any 
or  all  the  three  factors  and  create  an  opei’ating  condition  that  will  follow 
the  cylinders  as  they  back  away,  due  to  worn  cylinder  bearings,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  centrifugal  throw'  and  absorb  the  pressure  of  uneven,  high, 
or  out-of-true  plates. 

“To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  blanket  (or  a  combination  of 
blankets)  that  will  force  itself  out  as  the  cylinders  back  away  from  each 
other  and  compress  itself  to  meet  the  condition  of  high,  uneven  plates  or 
excessive  impression. 

“This  resistance  to,  and  absorption  of,  impression  must  be  inherent 
in  the  bottom  blanket,  and  the  bottom  blanket,  to  function  in  this  manner, 
must  be  semi-plastic  and  of  slow  resiliency.  By  slow  resiliency  is  meant 
that  the  blanket  will  not  recover  during  the  time  it  takes  for  the  cylinder 
to  make  a  revolution  at  a  speed  of  30  turns  per  minute.  The  bottom 
blanket  must  also  have  great  compressibility — a  compressibility  of  50  to  60 
per  cent  that  will  make  for  complete  recovery  within  15  to  30  seconds. 
Then,  if  you  use  for  a  top  woolen  blanket  ‘a  blanket  that  is  harder  than 
the  bottom  blanket’  with  a  compression  or  printing  point  only  .008in.  to 
.OlOin.  below  the  surface,  and  your  impression  is  adjusted  to  meet  the 
maximum  throw  and  backing-up  of  the  cylinders,  you  create  a  fixed  con¬ 
dition  that  overcomes  the  queries  Nos.  158  and  163. 


No.  3 

“The  blankets  that  will  create  this  fixed  condition  are  the  monocork 
bottom  blanket  and  the  automatic  re-pressed  felt  (or  woolen)  blanket. 
The  reference  to  a  semi-plastic,  semi-resilient  bottom  blanket  with  great 
compressibility  and  a  semi-hard  top  or  woolen  blanket  with  a  high  com¬ 
pression  or  printing  point  near  the  surface  that  is  smooth  and  self¬ 
cleansing,  is  not  a  new  theory,  but  an  adopted  practice  by  practically  all 
the  large  newspapers  of  the  world  and  accepted  by  printing  machine  en¬ 
gineers  and  builders  as  fundamentally  correct. 

“A  better  w'ay  to  explain  this  principle  is  to  refer  to  the  illustrations 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  No.  1  represents  the  method  of  blanketing  a  cylinder 
with  the  monocork  bottom  blanket  and  the  automatic  top  blanket.  No.  2 
shows  how  excessive  impression  is  transmitted  through  the  semi-hard  top 
blanket  and  absorbed  by  the  semi-plastic  bottom  blanket.  No.  1  again 
shows,  after  this  strain,  the  complete  recovery  and  the  return  to  the  original 
condition.  By  this  method  fixed  conditions  are  maintained  under  practically 
all  unusual  conditions  encountered  in  the  operation  of  rotary  printing 
machines. 

“No.  3  shows  the  effect  produced  when  the  top  blanket  is  softer  than 
the  bottom  blanket,  and  No.  4  shows  the  uneven  surface  even  after  the 
blanket  has  been  sponged  up. 


No.  4 


“The  question  will  be  asked:  How  does  monocork  meet  the  conditions 
complained  of,  and  what  are  the  qualities  it  possesses  that  are  seemingly 
so  contradictory? 

“The  answer  is,  monocork  has  one  distinctive  feature  that  is  invalu¬ 
able  as  an  aid  to  good  printing,  and  this  feature  is  the  pressure-resisting 
nature  of  the  composition.  It  is  like  a  powerful  spring  of  low  temper 
(semi-plastic).  It  accepts  pressure  instead  of  resisting  or  crawling  away 
from  it,  and,  like  a  spring,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  released  it  returns 
to  its  original  position  or  thickness.” 
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il IS  AUTICLK,  for  the  first  time, 
furuishea  information  to  the  general 
public  concerning  factors  that  were 
ever  prt*sent  in  a  rotary  newspaper 
printing  press  and  how  conditions 
were  improved  to  make  high  si>eed, 
^**^'*^*  *  and  the  printing  of  any  number  of 
pages  at  one  time  possible. 

To  understand  these  factors,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  of  the  severe  grind  that  is  going  on  between 
tlie  plate  and  impression  cylinder.  The  surface 
oT~ the  previously  used  blanket  was  rough — the 
weave  of  the  tympan  cloth  was  coarse  and  uneven, 
and  the  newsprint  paper  used  was  and  is  of  varj- 
ing  density  and  surface  structure — the  impression 
cjdinder  had  a  speed  different  from  the  plate 
cylinder. 

When  you  consider  that  an  inelastic  paper  was 
impressed  between  two  cylinders  traveling  at  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds,  one  cylinder  covered  with  a  rough, 
uneven  woolen  blanket  or  cotton  tympan  cloth  and 
the  other  cylinder  carrying  metal  plates  with 
sharp  tyi»  faces,  also  uneven,  you  can  realize 
how  restricted  was  the  margin  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  newspaper  printing  presses  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  speed. 

Illustration  A  represents  a  magnified  surface 
view  of  a  fine  quality  woolen  printers’  blanket. 

illustration  B  represents  a  magnified  view  of 
tympan  cloth  of  a  grade  commonly  used. 

Illustration  C  represents  a  magnified  view  of 
the  surface  of  newsprint  paper  in  general  use. 

In  adition  to  these  factors  are  the  strains  im¬ 
posed  on  the  pai)er  in  printing  and  transmitted 
through  the  paper  to  the  blanket  surface. 

There  are  four  plates  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  blanket  on  every  revolution  of  the  cylinders. 
On  the  surface  of  the  plate  there  are  eight  col¬ 
umns  with  aproximately  300  lines  to  the  column 
of  solid  set  type,  each  line  of  type  has  alsmt  30 
letters  in  it  and  each  letter  has  more  than  4  angles 
to  it.  Multit)ly  4x30x300x8x4,  and  it  gives  you 
1,152,000  different  angles  that  are  impressed  on 
the  blanket  surface  with  every  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  beside  the  sharp  column  and  head  rules. 
This  is  about  the  average  number  of  angles,  and 
they  may  be  reduced  by  large  type  and  open  space. 

Due  to  these  numerous  angles,  there  are  always 
four  movements  simultaneously  taking  placv,  but 
constantly  shifting,  on  the  paj)er  being  printetl 
and  on  the  blanket. 

The  movements  are  compression  or  the  im¬ 
bedding  of  the  plate  into  the  blanket  cylinder, 
also  known  as  impression,  and  this  movement  is 
the  regulating  force  that  causes  the  ink  to  transfer 
from  the  plate  to  the  pai)er  in  printing. 

The  second  movement  is  a  rotary  or  calender 
motion.  The  calender  im>tion  is  caused  by  the 
blanket  cylinder  being  larger  than  the  plate  cyl¬ 
inder,  and  while  this  calender  motion  places  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  paper  and  blanket,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  blanket  cylinder  must  be  the 
larger  to  assure  sufficient  paper  being  drawn  from 
the  roll  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plate 
cylinder. 

The  difference  between  the  plate  and  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders,  when  the  latter  is  only  %”  larger 
than  the  former  in  circumference,  causes  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  to  travel  almost  six  miles  more 
than  the  plate  cylinder,  while  six  million  papers 
are  being  printed,  or  an  average  of  one  mile  of 
drag  per  million  papers  printed. 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  dragging  six  miles  of 
plates  with  their  sharp  type  faces,  and  under 
heavy  pressure,  across  every  part  of  the  face  of 
the  blanket,  and  the  more  papers  you  print  and 
the  larger  the  impression  cylinder  is,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  plate  cylinder,  the  greater  the 
strain  and  further  is  the  drag. 

The  smooth,  slippery  nature  of  the  coating 
prevents  the  type  faces  from  getting  hold  and 
tearing  or  chafing  the  blanket  surface  as  they 
formerly  did. 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  discovered  by 
the  writer  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was 
the  reason  back  of  the  invention  of  the  re-pressed 
felt  blanket,  and  it  was  likewise  the  reason  for 
attaching  the  Automatic  facing  to  the  blanket 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  move  to  meet  this 
drag  and  other  strains  imposed  on  the  blanket. 

The  third  and  fourth  motions  are  across  the 
surface  of  the  blanket,  and  they  are  caused  by 
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the  diverging  and  converging  lines  of  the  angles 
of  the  type  face.s.  They  exert  a  side  swaying 
and  at  the  same  time  a  pushing  together  ami 
pulling  apart  strain  on  the  surface  of  the  blanket. 
The  strain  created  by  the  multiplicity  of  tht>se 
movements  is  shown  in  the  (•enter  illustration.  The 
black  dotted  lines  radiating  from  the  words  High 
.‘'|ieed  .Vutoniiitic  Kfficieticy  Blanket  show  the 
angles  of  the  strains. 

_X(‘w  angles  of  straiti  are  ini|H>sed  on  the  blank¬ 
et's  .surface  its  the  plates  are  changed,  as  tio  two 
type  pages  ;ire  ever  :ilik(‘.  Newsprint  paper  is  in¬ 
elastic  atnl  the  angle  of  a  straiti  was  and  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  pai»er  to  the  blanket.  News¬ 
print  paper  is  coniaratively  rough  (see  illustra¬ 
tion  Cl.  Its  rough  surfatv  atul  slight  movement 
was  the  cause  of  frictional  wear  on  the  surfao'  of 
the  w(H>len  blanket. 

Due  to  the  itielasticity  of  the  paper,  the  slight- 
(“st  exc(“ss  strain  would  cause  the  pa|i(‘r  to  brimk. 

Combine  all  these  strains  togtffher — consider 
that  these  strains  are  aiqdied  to  the  paper  only 
once,  but  that  they  are  applied  to  the  blanket  200 
to  300  times  per  minute  and  for  millions  of  times 
— add  to  them  blanket  cylinders  of  different  diam¬ 
eters,  travelling  at  different  periphial  speeds  and 
with  a  different  periphial  s|)eed  from  the  plate  cyl¬ 
inders,  al.so  add  an  unevenly  worn  blanket  surface 
caused  by  frictional  wear  and  a  constant  change 
in  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  blatiket  as  it 
packtsl  down  in  use,  or  swelled  up  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture  and  you  have  the  reasons  for  the 
uncertain  operating  conditions  that  previously 
were  so  prevalent  in  all  newspaper  pressrooms 
before  the  invention  of  the  Automatic  Blanket. 

The  problem  was  a  serious  one  from  the  point  of 
expense,  delay  and  indifferent  work  produced. 

There  was  an  average  of  3  per  cent  for  press¬ 
room  printed  waste. 

The  average  press  production  was  12.000  to 
14.000  per  hour  on  pai»ers  of  12  to  20  pages.  On 
larger  size  papers,  the  average  production  was  less 
and  the  waste  per(?entage  more. 

It  required  thirty  minutes  each  shift  to  g('t  the 
press  ready  to  start,  break  out  the  sheets,  change 
tympan  cloths,  thread  up  the  sheets,  etc. 

Tympan  cloths  were  changed  every  shift  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  printing,  requiring  sixteen  yards  per 
shift,  or  4,S<X)  yards  for  eadh  octuple  press  per 
year. 

Every  day.  and  in  some  instancies  two,  three  or 
more  times  a  day.  impression  had  to  be  changed 
to  meet  the  ever  changing  conditions.  This  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  relative  position  of  the  cylinders  caused 
the  bearings  to  soon  wear  out  and  it  was  the 
direct  cause  of  many  broken  presses. 


Surface  view  of  fine  quality  Felt  Blanket 
magnified  ten  times. 
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Surface  view  of  good  grade  Tympan  Cloth,  previously  in 
general  use,  magnified  ten  times. 


Castor  oil  was  used  as  the  emollient  to  soften 
and  keep  plastic  the  nitro-eelliilose  that  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  celluloid  and  a  way  was  found  to 
give  the  nitro-cellulose  the  same  elasticity  as  the 
felt  body  portion  of  the  blanket. 


The  illustration  marked  D  shows  the  method  and 
how  firmly  the  Automatic  face  is  anchored  to  tlie 
surface  fibres  of  the  repressed  felt  blanket  to  pro- 
dui-e,  as  it  does,  an  article  that  has  revolutionized 
newspaper  printing  all  over  the  world. 
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The  only  problem  left  was  the  method  of  at¬ 
tachment,  and  it  was  found  that  by  floating  the 
nitro-cellulose  compound  on  the  surface  of  the 
blanket  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  surround 
and  adhere  to  the  surface  fibres  of  the  felt  blanket 
(see  Illustration  A)  it  could  be  so  firmly  attached 
that  the  face  would  not  peel  off  or  separate  for 
millions  of  impressions  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
face  could  shift  and  swing  to  meet  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  angle  of  impact  it  was  subject  to. 


The  final  solution  was  the  Automatic  Blanket. 
The  genesis  of  the  Automatic  Blanket  was  found 
in  a  celluloid  automobile  wind-shield.  This  cellu¬ 
loid  wind-shield  was  first  used  as  a  top  packing 
on  a  newspaper  magazine  press  to  pull  chalk  over¬ 
lay  proofs  from  for  pictorial  newspaiier  work.  Two 
years  of  exi)erimenting  followt'tl  to  find  the  proper 
way  to  attach  this  celluloid  to  a  repressed  felt 
blanket  and  to  so  modify  the  hard,  brittle  celluloid 
so  it  would  stand  the  cutting  effect  of  the  .sharp 
type  face  of  the  plates  plus  impression  and  angle 
strains. 
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IB  >BLEMS  understood  only  after 
twenty-five  years  of  study.  Simpli- 
jKB r y  fi'‘d  tliey  present  these  facts; 

KB  First,  all  (date  and  impression  cyl- 

inders.  no  matter  how  many  units 
are  coupled  together,  should  travel 
^  at  the  same  speed. 


Second,  the  impression  cylinder  surface  (blan- 
ketst  should  remain  constant  in  thickness  and 
density  to  (diniinate  frei|uent  change  of  imiiression. 

Tliird.  the  blankets  should  have  a  surface  that 
will  stand  the  tearing  strain  imisised  on  them. 


Fourth,  the  coating  should  Ik‘  of  such  a  nature 
tliat  it  will  not  wear  the  face  of  the  plates  and 
itsidf  be  resistant  to  frictional  wear,  allowing 
the  paper  to  slip,  thereby  prevetiting  paper  breaks 
between  the  cylinders. 


Fifth,  b«‘tter  printing  was  desired  and  should  be 
produc«‘d. 


The  first  step  was  the  invention  of  the  re¬ 
pressed  Felt  blanket.  The  characteri.stics  of  this 
blanket  are  its  density  and  closely  felted  body. 
Tliese  features  brought  the  compression  point  so 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  blanket  that  ll-KXK)", 
or  about  the  thickness  of  four  sheets  of  newsprint 
paper,  was  the  greate.st  depth  it  was  ever  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  the  blanket  to  get  sharp  printing. 
Tlie  great  density  of  the  blanket  prevented  it  from 
packing  down  or  losing  much  of  its  original  thick¬ 
ness,  and  its  close  felting  prevented  unusual 
stretch. 


Tlie  blanket  in  use  prior  to  the  repressed  felt 
liad  a  soft  density  and  a  compression  or  printing 
point  o.'i-KXkV'  below  the  surface  of  the  blanket. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  drive  the  face  of  the 
plate  into  the  blanket  one-third  of  the  blanket’s 
thickness  to  get  fair  printing.  It  also  caused  the 
blanket  to  lose  one-third  of  its  original  thickness 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  this  change  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  blanket  constantly  varied  and  caused  a 
continual  change  in  the  circumference  of  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  and  a  variation  in  the  periphial 
speed  of  the  paper. 


The  repressed  felt  blanket  was  an  iiniiortant 
invention  because  it  gave  the  pressman  a  means  to 
wntrol  the  spi'ed  of  the  pai>er  through  the  press 
that  heretofore  had  been  lacking,  but  it  was  sule 
ject  to  the  same  strains  and  wear.  It  required  the 
use  of  a  tymi>an  cloth  and  its  surface  was  not 
adapted  to  produce  fine  printing.  The  surface 
structure,  magnified  ten  times,  is  shown  by  the 
Illustration  marked  A. 


It  has  saved  millions  of  didlars  in  waste  paper 
and  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  reiluced  the 
labor  of  getting  the  presses  ready  to  start  on  the 
edition  and  prevented  many  accidents  to  the  men 
by  the  elimination  of  paper  breaks  between  the 
cylinders.  It  has  incjeas^  average  press  prisluc- 
tion  of  10,(H.H>  to  12,()00  per  hour  to  lo.tiOd  to 
22.(HK»  and  more,  and  finally  it  has  improved  print¬ 
ing  fully  50  per  cent. 

For  the  past  two  years  experiments  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  Automatic  Blanket. 

('hemical  engineers  of  the  highest  standing  have 
been  consulted  to  improve  the  coating  on  the  blan¬ 
ket.  A  new  formula  has  been  worked  out  and  a 
new  process  of  applying  the  coating  devised.  The 
result  is  an  improvement  of  50  iH*r  cent  in  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  automatic  surface.  Tlie 
woolen  body  portion  of  the  blanket  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  increasing  the  density,  to  prevent  com¬ 
pression.  The  tensile  strength  has  been  increased 
on  heavy  gauged  blankets,  from  an  average  of  I'J.'i 
lbs.  to  250  lbs.  on  a  Scott  tester  with  a  one-inch 
grab  test. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  new  methods  of 
weaving,  fulling  and  finishing  were  developed  and 
siHH-ial  machinery  installed.  The  total  process  from 
beginning  to  end  is  slow  and  exacting,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  when  it  is  realized  that  blankets 
are  made  with  a  tolerance  of  only  .002"  and  for  a 
certain  specific  purpose. 

This  is  the  new  High  Speed  Efficit'ncy  Blanket 
now  offered  to  the  trade. 

Efficiency — What  does  it  mean  on  a  high  speed 
octuple  press?  Figure  the  operating  cost  of  blan¬ 
kets  on  a  per  diem  basis  as  follows : — The  press 
prints,  5O.()0O  per  day  for  150  days,  or  7.50(>,(XMI 
papers.  The  cost  of  the  new  High  Speed  Blanket 
is  on  an  average  of  i?2.2.5  per  day  per  octuple  set 
of  16  blankets,  or  alxvut  one-half  the  daily  wage 
of  one  of  the  employes,  and  for  this  cost  of  ,$3.25 
per  day  you  obtain  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  a  $60,<MM)  machine.  You  save  many 
times  the  cost  in  waste  paper.  Power  consumption 
is  reduced  and  labor  is  lightened.  But  this  is  not 
all,  bt'cause,  while  .|3.25  per  day  represents  the 
blanket  cost  of  the  Efficiency  Blanket,  the  cost  of 
the  old  style  blanket  plus  tympan  cloth  would  lie 
greater  by  far  as  the  tympan  cost  alone  would  be 
almost  as  much  as  the  Efficiency  Blanket  cost. 

The  increased  ct>st  of  the  Efficiency  Blanket  as 
compared  with  the  present  Automatic  Blanket  is 
2.5c  per  day  per  octuple  press,  requiring  16  blankets 
as  the  present  blanket  is  good  for  50.<K10  per  day 
for  120  days.  There  is  no  other  comparison  to  be 
made  because  the  new  blanket  will  produce  better 
printing,  increase  pro<luction  and  save  waste  pai)er. 

We  are  not  in  full  production,  and  orders  can 
only  be  accepted  subject  to  the  goods  being  in  stock. 
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The  Monocork  Blanket 
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NOTE  THE  GREAT  RESILIENCY! 

New  Features! 

MONOCORK  will  compensate  for  unusual  pressure  caused  by  uneven 
plates,  heavy  impression  or  worn  bearings. 

MONOCORK  is  designed  to  absorb  vibration.  Eliminate  vibration 
and  you  prevent  plates  from  working  loose  on  the  cylinders,  broken  gears 
and  stagger  stripes. 

MONOCORK  will  compress  under  excess  strain  to  one-half  of  its 
original  thickness  and  completely  recover  to  its  original  thickne.ss  as  .soon 
as  the  strain  is  relea.sed.  This  feature  is  a  valuable  aid  in  preventing  in¬ 
jury  to  the  top  blanket,  caused  by  paper  winds. 

Used  as  a  bottom  blanket  under  the  Automatic  Felt  Blanket,  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  proper  density  to  produce  fine  printing  and  it  does  not  wear  the 
plates. 

MONOCORK  will  not  harden  up  under  any  condition.  It  always 
remains  soft  and  pliable.  Oil  has  no  effect  on  it  whatever.  The  interstices 
of  the  fabric  facings  are  filled  with  a  resilient  compound  that  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  blanket  and  prevents  slipping  between  the  top  and  bottom 
blankets  as  well  as  creeping  on  the  cylinders. 

MONOCORK  will  meet  every  requirement  for  newspaper  printing 
with  no  loss  of  impression  or  throw  off  at  the  highest  speed. 

The  invention  of,  and  patented  by  a  practical  web-pressman,  who  un¬ 
derstands  press-room  conditions  and  how  to  meet  them. 

Patented  May  22,  1917—1,227,557;  March  11,  1919—1,296,782. 
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U.  P.  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES  REPORT  BIG 
EXPANSION  DURING  PAST  YEAR 


,’IELD  repre>eiitatives  of  the  United 
Press  Associations  from  every  sec- 
m  of  the  country  came  to  New  York 


Hugh  Baillie 


his  week  to  attend  the  iOtli  anniversary 
mquet.  All  presented  optimistic  reports, 
ccording  to  Hugh  Baillie,  general  busi- 
less  manager. 

"Reports  made  this  week  by  our  busi- 
less  representatives  here  in  New  York 
)r  our  2()th  anniversary  show  that  the 
Anted  Press  is  in  a  stronger  position 
han  ever  before,"  he  said. 

"In  the  middle  west,  for  instance,  ac- 
:ording  to  Ciilbert  M.  Clayton,  assistant 
msiness  manager  who  makes  his  head- 
luarters  in  Chicago,  we  now  serve  more 
jian  50  per  cent  of  the  afternoon  news¬ 
papers.  "Not  only  have  we  made  rapid 
irowth  in  number  of  clients  served  but 
lur  expansion  of  lease<i  wires  has  been 
prticularly  rapid.  Probably  the  most 
mportant  step  we  have  taken  in  the 
piddle  west  in  recent  months  has  been 
he  development  of  the  middle  western 
louble  trunk  connecting  with  Chicago 
Bch  important  news  centers  as  Indian- 
ipolis,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  State 
jrcuits  have  expandetl  throughout  the 
erritory.  For  instance  in  Iowa,  the  heart 
f  the  agricultural  region  where  news- 
Hper  consolidations  have  been  par- 
icularly  numerous  of  late  we  have  added 
ince  the  first  of  1926  such  papers  as 
he  Sioux  City  Tribune,  the  Cedar  Rapids 
jozette,  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
he  IVaMngton  Journal,  the  Centerville 
hwegian,  the  Ames  Tribune  to  our  Iowa 
•ased  wire  system,  with  other  contracts 
igned  to  start  at  a  later  date.  In  Illinois 
n  recent  months  we  have  started  leased 
sire  service  to  the  Murphysboro  Inde- 
''endent,  DeKalb  Chronicle,  Decatur 
flerald,  Harrisburg  Register,  Hoopes- 
'5»  Chronicle  -  Herald,  Lcmrencez-ille 
Record,  Marion  Post,  Mt.  Carmel  Re- 
^lican-Register,  Mt.  Vemon  Herald, 
rorif  Beacon,  Robinson  News  and  IVest 
Fremkfort  American.  In  Galesburg,  the 
United  Press  is  the  only  news  service 
operating,  our  leased  wire  going  to  the 
newly  consolidated  Republican-Register 
md  Mail  IPoman. 

"Second  only  to  the  expansion  of  our 
•lay  double  trunk  system  has  been  the 
development  of  our  double  trunk  Satur¬ 
day  night  service  which  operates  from 
coast  to  coast  including  the  important 
cities  of  the  middle  west. 

“In  Chicago,  United  Press  central 
division  headquarters,  we  this  week 
ooved  into  new  modern  quarters. 

“Both  the  day  and  night  news  reports 
of  the  United  Press  have  set  a  record 
or  expansion  on  the  Pacific  coast  during 
ne  past  year,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
usmess  representative  in  charge  of  this 
division,  reported. 


"Six  full  time  bureaus  are  now  oper¬ 
ated  in  California  alone. 

“Seven  wires  now  terminate  at  San 
Francisco,  the  division  headquarters,  and 
are  supplemented  by  additional  wires  on 
Saturday  night.  This  is  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  channels  operated  on  the  coast 
a  year  ago. 

"Three  state  wires  are  operated  in 
California  alone,  none  of  them  crossing 
the  state’s  boundaries.  Four  interstate 
wires  bring  the  U.  P.’s  world  news  to 
California. 

“A  cable  department  has  been  added  to 
the  news  staff  at  San  Francisco,  in  charge 
of  Ray  G.  Marshall,  and  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  Japan  and  China  have  news 
channels  direct  to  this  office. 

New  papers  starting  in  the  west  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  various  types  of 
United  Press  reports.  These  include  the 
Vuma  (Ariz.)  Herald,  .Medford  (Ore.) 
Daily  News,  Klamath  Palls  (Ore.) 
News,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Independent, 
Burbank  (Cal.)  Reviezo,  0.vnard  (Cal.) 
Courier,  Ventura  (Cal.)  5far,  Redding 
(Cal.)  Independent,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Independent  and  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view. 

“Under  the  direction  of  Henry  Minott, 
New  England  numager  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  and  Otis  Peabody 
Swift,  field  representative,  particular 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  state  and  sectional  news.  A  new 
bureau  has  been  instituted  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  charge  of  Cedric  Foster,  Hart¬ 
ford  newspaper  man. 

“Through  the  co-operation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  department  of  United  Press,  special 
files  of  foreign  news  are  being  placed  on 
the  New  England  circuits  for  tbe  benefit 
of  newspapers  in  the  manufacturing  cities 
having  large  foreign  born  population 
groups. 

“The  Portland  (Me.)  Express  added 
the  full  day  leased  wire  service  during 
the  year.  The  Boston  Trai-eler  intro¬ 
duced  the  high  speed  service  to  the 
Massachusetts  capital.  In  Southeastern 
-Massachusetts  the  New  Bedford  Times 
is  now  receiving  the  full  leased  wire 
daily,  while  Saturday  night  service  was 
taken  by  the  Salem  Sunday  Tribune.  The 
Pawtucket  Times  is  a  new  point  in 
Rhode  Island,  while  the  Providence 
Journal -Bulletin  will  later  institute 
United  Press. 

“New  full  leased  wire  points  in  Con¬ 
necticut  include  the  South  Norwalk 
Sefitinel,  the  Neiv  Britain  Herald  and 
the  Danbury  Times. 

“M.  F.  Bourjaily  and  K.  D.  Gilmore 
report  that  expansion  in  the  Old  South 
in  the  past  year  was  in  several  definite 
directions : 

“1.  A  main  double  trunk  wire  was 
established  out  of  St.  Louis  for  the  south, 
with  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  the 
Nashtnlle  Evening  Tennessean  and  the 
Birmingham  Post  as  the  initial  clients. 

“2.  The  Saturday  night  double  trunk 
wire  was  embrace<l  by  Dixie  Sunday 
papers,  with  the  Birmingham  Nervs,  the 
Nashville  Banner  and  the  Knoxville 
A'ews-Sentinel  leading. 

“3.  Day  leased  wire  clients  of  the 
United  Press  taxed  the  southern  circuit 
so  heavily,  that  a  new  service  will  be 
launched  May  1  to  South  Atlantic  Coast 
clients,  this  wire  to  be  filed  with  special 
attention  to  the  news  wants  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  This  circuit  will  be 
started  to  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch, 
the  Roanoke  World-News,  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel  of  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.,  and 
the  Asheville  Times. 

“4.  Separation  of  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  clients  from  the  western 
leg  of  the  southern  ciratit  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  filing  editors  to  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  news  needs  of  a  'Ten¬ 
nessee  clientele.  Alabama,  (Georgia  and 
Louisiana  and  the  middle  southern  states. 

“The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  is 
under  contract  to  receive  the  full  leased 
wire  day  service  of  United  Press  later 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


More  than 

60,000 

That  is  the  circulation  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  in  a  market  of  more  than 
300,000  people.  If  the  regular  figu  res  of 
five  people  to  the  family  are  taken,  there 
is  an  Akron  Beacon  Journal  sold  for  every 
family  in  the  Akron  market. 

In  the  Akron  Market 


Akron  ranked  second  in  amount  of  wages 
and  2nd  in  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  Ohio,  altho  it  was  5th  in  popu¬ 
lation.  Corresponding  cities  were  as 
much  as  $  1 00,000,000  behind  in  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  and  similarly 
lower  in  wages. 

With  such  high  per  capita  wealth 

These  high  wages  per  man  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  and  a  market  that 
will  stand  intensive  cultivation.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
carried  enough  advertising  in  1 926  to 
rank  1st  in  Ohio  and  6th  in  the  U.  S.  in 
advertising  linage  among  six-day  news¬ 
papers. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
Representatives 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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(Continued  from  page  93; 
this  year,  which  will  give  the  United 
Press  an  e\  ening  newspaper  client  in  each 
of  the  first  five  cities  of  Tennessee — with 
Memphis,  Knoxville,  Nashville,  Johnson 
City. 

“With  this  leased  wire  expansion  in 
Tennessee  also  followed  pony  service  to 
the  Cleveland  Banner  and  the  Murfrees¬ 
boro  Neu's-Banner,  both  new  clients.  The 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press,  the  .Innis- 
ton  (Ala.)  Star,  the  Florenee  (Ala.) 
X esvs -Times,  the  Hendersonville  (N.  C.) 
Times-News,  the  Crowley  (La.)  Acadian, 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gas:ette  and  the 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian  are  some  of 
the  older  clients  of  the  United  Press  in 
the  south. 

“In  New  York  State  United  Press 
printer-telegraph  circuits  were  extended 
within  the  past  year.  Extension  of  thpe 
circuits  was  accompanied  by  the  addition 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch.  the  U'atertcmm  Times, 
the  Herkimer  Times,  the  Pome  Sentinel, 
the  Oneida  Dispatch  and  others. 

“In  Pennsylvania  the  United  Press  is 
delivering  service  to  65  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  out  of  115  in  the  state  receiving 
wire  news  service,  maintaining  bureaus  at 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and 
Pottsville.  T.  W.  Gerber  is  in  charge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  expansion. 

“Charter  members  on  the  Denver-El 
Paso  circuit  were  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  State  Tribune  and  the  El  Paso 
Post.  The  circuit  grew  and  before  many 
weeks  had  passed,  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gasette  and  Telegraph  and  the  Pueblo 
Star-Journal  became  members. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe  and  the  Trinidad  (Col.) 
Picketwire,  the  latter  receiving  a  small 
telephone  report,  joined  the  circuit.  This 
was  followed  by  the  addition  of  the  Sterl¬ 
ing  (Col.)  Advocate. 

“The  circuit  now  operates  from  Sterl¬ 
ing,  which  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  Colorado,  to  El 
Paso. 


"In  addition  to  creation  of  this  circuit, 
the  United  Press  began  the  operation  of 
seven  leased  wires,  day  and  night,  into 
the  Denver  News  and  the  Rocky  .Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

“While  the  leased*  wire  expansion  was 
continuing,  the  United  Press  also  brought 
into  its  membership  the  Montrose  (Col.) 
Press,  the  Longmont  (Col.)  Times,  the 
Casper  (W'yo.)  Independent,  El  Diario 
dc  El  Paso,  a  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper;  the  Lamar  (Col.)  Nc^os  and 
the  Arizona  Republican,  published  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  Republican  became 
a  member  of  the  United  Press  trans-con- 
tincntal  night  circuit,  operating  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

“While  these  developments  were  under 


'T’HE  merchants  of  Chorlogbad,  which 
•  is  the  capital  of  Jhutapore,  lived  by 
selling  finery  to  the  queens  of  the  nawab’s 
house  and  the  ladies  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  nobility.  Thus  the  bazaar  was 
greatly  resorted  to  and  the  traders  multi¬ 
plied  in  number,  so  that  they  must  cast  the 
net  for  buyers,  and  some  waxed  poor 
because  there  were  not  queens  enough  to 
go  round.  Moreover,  the  ladies  of  Jhut¬ 
apore  became  over-critical,  and  would  go 
from  shop  to  shop  throughout  the  length 
of  the  bazaar,  to  find  the  lowest  price  and 
the  most  attractive  fabrics. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  the  cara¬ 
vans  were  made  up  and  the  sons  of  the 
merchants  went  out  upon  the  Golden  Road, 
they  sought  diligently  in  far  countries 
for  unscrupulous  fabricators,  that  the  hana 
of  deceit  might  deceive  the  eye  of  vanity, 
and  the  bazaar  was  crowded  with  false 
wares. 

But  the  merchants  said,  “It  is  well : 
for  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  if  our  linens  live  not  long 
and  our  silks  go  quickly  into  holes,  per- 
adventure  we  shall  sell  others  to  replace 
them.”  Yet  did  the  ladies  murmur  under 


way,  the  United  Press  was  expanding 
further  in  the  southwest  by  adding  the 
Wichita  Ez’ening  Eagle,  published  by 
Marcellus  and  Victor  Murdock,  to  the 
regular  southwest  circuit  operated  from 
Kansas  City  to  Hou.ston. 

“Other  additions  included  the  IVewoka 
(Okla.)  Democrat  and  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Times. 

“Among  papers  which  took  United 
Press  in  the  Great  Lakes  division  were 
the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  Marysville 
(O.)  Tribune.  Lima  (O.)  Star,  Elyria 
(O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  Toronto  (O.) 
Tribune,  Wellsville  (O.)  Nezvs,  East 
Palestine  (O.)  Leader,  Louiszille  (Ky.) 
Herald  Post,  Indiatuj  (Pa.)  Gazette 
Pun.x'tifazcney  (Pa.)  Spirit,  Clearfield 


their  veils  and  the  voice  of  complaint  was 
heard  in  the  ear  of  sympathy. 

But  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  w'as  more 
subtle  than  all  the  merchants  of  Jhuta¬ 
pore,  and  he  bade  his  son  ride  quickly, 
and  alone,  letting  the  teeth  of  discretion 
curb  the  tongue  of  loquacity,  and  return 
with  great  store  of  worthy  merchandise. 
Which  being  done,  he  made  haste  to 
offer  it  in  his  shop  and  moreover  sent 
messengers  to  whisper  at  the  doors  of 
the  zenanas,  “If  you  buy  it  at  Hassan’s, 
it’s  good.” 

This  caused  great  wonder,  and  was 
told  to  the  queens  and  the  ladies  of  the 
nobility,  so  that  they  came  in  haste  to  see 
what  there  might  be  in  it,  and  the  road¬ 
way  was  blocked  with  their  litters.  Thus 
the  son  of  Hassan  must  hasten  for  more 
wares  and  the  other  merchants  murmured 
among  themselves — ^they  feeling  the 
draught  of  unsuccess,  as  saith  the  infidel 
William,  the  son  of  Rogers.  And  when 
they  had  heard  how  this  had  come  about 
they  said  among  themselves,  “Bismillah! 
By  the  seven  gates  of  Tophet,  it  pays  to 
advertise.” 


HASSAN  AND  THE  QUEENS— A  MODERN  FABLE 

(Reprinted  by  special  arrangement  from  Advertising  World,  London.) 


(Pa.)  Progress,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  Peru 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  C.  B.  McCabe,  business 
representative,  reported. 

Full  leased  news  and  financial  wires 
were  opened  into  Huntington,  West  \’ir- 
ginia,  to  the  Herald  and  the  Advertiser. 

“This  development,  which  has  kept 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  news¬ 
papers  we  serve,  will  be  continued  during 
1927.  During  the  next  year  we  expect 
to  add  another  20,000  miles  of  leased  w  ire, 
particularly  in  the  South,  Southwest  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast.” 


MILLER  IN  NEW  YORK 


U.  P.  Vice-President  and  South  Ameri- 
can  Manager  Home  for  a  Month 

James  I.  Miller,  vice-president  and 
South  American  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Wed- 
tiesday  on  his 
quadrennial  visit 
to  general  head¬ 
quarters. 

During  his 
stay  of  a  month 
in  New  York, 

Miller  will  con¬ 
fer  with  general 
executives  about 
plans  for  further 
improvement  of 
United  Press 
service  to  South 
America. 

Miller  has  been 
in  charge  of  the 
South  American 

service  since  1918.  He  entered  the 
service  in  February  of  that  year  as 
Buenos  Aires  manager  and  piaved  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  early  struggles 
of  the  organization  in  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  field.  In  1922  Miller  was  elected 
vice-president  and  South  American  man¬ 
ager. 

After  a  stay  of  a  month  in  New 
York,  he  will  go  to  California  to  visit 
relatives,  sailing  from  there  for  Lima, 
Peru. 


Jaues  I.  Mille* 


With  apologies  to  the  ultra -modem  space  buyer  who,  according  to  the 
trade  papers,  is  no  longer  interested  in  circulation  or  lineage  claims: — 

“AN  AGGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  NEVER  STANDS  STILL” 

There  is  one  paper  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  that  has  come  from  last  place  to  first  as  the  following  figures  representing  the  sworn  statements  of 
circulation  made  to  the  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department  as  of  April  1st  for  each  year  from  1921  to  1927  will  indicate: 

April  I  St, 


Press-Guardian 

Morning  Paper 

Other  Evenin 

1921  . 

.  10,634 

_ * 

11,459 

1922  . 

.  12,084 

15,387 

11,423 

1923  . 

.  12,449 

H,634 

11,706 

1924  . 

.  13,593 

16,606 

1 1,61 1 

1925  • 

.  14,481 

16,776 

1 1 ,820 

1926  . 

.  14,766 

16,704 

^3,651 

1927  . 

.  18,519 

16,668 

12,253 

‘Figures  not  available. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PRESS-GUARDI.LN  during  this  period  has  been  over  SIX  times  as  fast  as  the  morning  paper  and  nearly 
10  times  that  of  the  other  evening  paper. 


the  Record: 

Gains 

The  Press  -  Guardian  -  -  - 

-  7,885 

The  Morning  Paper  -  -  -  - 

-  1,281 

The  Other  Evening  Paper  - 

794 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Press-Guardian  for  the  past  4  months  was 


Over  19,000  Per  Day 


“.Mfidavits,  after  all,  are  more  convincing  than  irresponsible  claims  or  false  slogans.” 


W.  B,  Brvant,  Publisher. 


P.  S. — Mr.  Space  Buyer,  if  you  are  desirous  of  securing  statistical  data  regarding  the  market,  turn  to  the  Paterson  section  of  "A  Study  of  All 
American  Markets,”  published  by  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  Inc.,  where  you  will  find  a  wealth  of  material.  Additional  information 
'vill  be  given  gladly  by  our  Merchandising  Department. 
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Intertype  Extra  -  Wide  "Tooth  Matrices 

Wear  longer  and  distribute  with  fewer  stops 


The  practical  economies  of  the  Intertype 
Wide'Tooth  Matrices  are  apparent.  The 
combination  teeth  extend  beyond  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  matrix  and  this  greater  bearing 
area  obviously  makes  the  matrices  wear 
much  longer.  They  hang  perfectly  vertical 
in  the  transfers  and  in  the  distributor,  do 
not  cramp  or  swing  on  the  tooth  bars,  and 


drop  straight  from  the  distributor  bar.  A 
special  bevel,  made  possible  by  the  wide 
teeth,  prevents  any  matrix  from  being 
caught  by  the  next  following  matrix  while 
dropping  from  the  distributor  bar.  In  short 
. . .  Intertype  Wide'Tooth  Matrices  mean 
smoother  distribution,  less  wear,  more  pro" 
duction,  less  expense.  Ask  for  more  details. 


Intertype  matrices  will  run  in  other  slug'casting  machines 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  J^ew  Tork  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130 North  Franklin  Street;  Memphis  McCall  Bldg.; 
San  Francisco  560  Howard  Street;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  Street;  Boston  80  Federal  Street.  .  .  .  London;  Berlin 


Set  on  the  Intertype  in  Kenntonian  Series 


of  the  opportunities  in  journalism  today.  $1,389,133,  after  reserves  for  future  pr^ 
The  most  wonderful  opportunities  await  ferred  dividends,  amounting  to  $1,575,000 
you  in  the  next  25  years.”  and  a  transfer  to  contingent  reserve  fund 

_  of  $500,000  against  a  profit  and  loss  bal- 

r'lTDTic  MCT  IC  cieicconn  beginning  of  the  year  of 

CURTIS  NET  IS  $15,166,000  $1,801,647. 

-  The  company  carried  additional  ex- 

Saturday  Evening  Post  Costs  16^  to  pense  during  1926,  it  announced,  due  to 
Produce  Annual  Report  Shows  increased  circulation  of  its  three  publica- 

tions  without  corresponding  increase  m 

It  costs  from  12  to  16  cents  to  produce  advertising  rates  until  the  early  part  of 
a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  current  year. 

which  retails  for  five  cents,  stockholders  Directors  were  reelected  without  change 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  were 
told  at  their  recent  annual  meeting. 

Circulation  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  increased  10  per  cent  during  1926 
and  that  of  the  Ladies’  Hovie  Journal  7 
per  cent.  The  Country  Gentleman  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  dur¬ 
ing  1926,  so  that  equitable  comparison 
cannot  be  made  with  the  previous  year. 

"Substantial  gain  has  taken  place,”  it  was 
announced,  “since  monthly  publication  be¬ 
gan.” 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company’s  an¬ 
nual  report  showed  net  income  from 
operation,  after  deduction  of  all  reserve 
and  other  charges,  of  $15,166,337.  Profit 
of  $69,243  on  securities  sold  was  shown, 
making  total  income  of  $15,235,581.  Divi¬ 
dends  on  the  preferred  and  common 
stocks  totalled  $13,498,165. 


Greatest  Opportunities  Now  at  Hand,  He  Declares 
Paper  Was  North  Topeka  Mail — Now  Owns 
Ten  Publications 


First 


the  position  of  printer’s  devil  acquired  in  your  preparation  for  this 
on  the  Garnett  (Kan.)  Weekly  Jour-  work.  I  believe  that  journalism  is  the 
nal  to  the  ownership  of  an  organization  most  attractive  and  offers  more  possibil- 
which  employs  2,000  people,  pays  $400,-  ities  than  any  other  occuption  one  might 
000  in  postage  annually,  and  uses  26  select. 

huge  presses  and  40  carloads  of  paper  "If  you  have  nothing  more  in  mind 
annually,  is  the  record  of  United  States  than  the  making  of  money,  newspaper 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  head  of  the  work  is  hardly  worthwhile,  for  we  are 
Capper  publications  of  Topeka,  Kan.  It  this  work  not  for  what  we  can  get  out 
has  taken  Senator  Capper  40  years  to  of  it  but  for  what  we  can  give  to  it  and 
make  the  jump  from  the  low  ebb  to  the  to  the  community. 

crest  of  his  career.  The  key  to  the  success  of  Capper’s 

The  story  of  his  life  and  business  sue-  organization,  the  Senator  declared,  is  its 
cess  was  outlined  modestly  by  the  Sena-  splendid  organization  and  co-operation, 
tor  himself  in  an  informal  address  to  It  is  chiefly  a  Kansas  organization,  he 


JOINING  OREGON  DAILY 

William  Tugrnan,  formerly  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  and  special  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  but  more  recently  cov¬ 
ering  the  financial  advertising  field  for 
the  paper,  will  go  to  Eugene,  Ore.,  May 
9,  to  become  editor  of  the  Guard,  of  that 
city.  The  Guard  was  recently  purchased 
by  Alton  F.  Baker,  son  of  E.  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Publishing  Company. 

TO  EDIT  CLUB  PAPER 

George  L.  Edmunds,  for  many  years 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  for  the  past  six  years  an 
editorial  writer  for  The  Sun,  has  as- 
_  .  -  Slimed  the  editorship  of  Dotac,  the  new 

as  you — beginners  in  the  field  of  journal-  credit  balance  to  profit  and  loss  at  magazine  of  the  Downtown  Athletic  Qub 

ism,”  Senator  Capper  said  in  speaking  the  end  of  1926  was  shown,  amounting  to  of  New  York  City,  Inc. 


Some  people  attribute  the  unusual  productiveness  of  Oregonian  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  kind  of  people  who  read  The  Oregonian. 

Others  think  this  advertising  productiveness  is  due  to  The  Oregonian’s 
circulation  leadership,  with  the  largest  home  delivered  circulation  in 
Portland  of  any  newspaper,  the  largest  circulation  in  Portland’s 
suburbs,  and  the  largest  total  circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Both  are  right.  It  is  not  often  that  you  can  buy  both  quality  and 
quantity  in  the  same  medium.  But  you  can  in  The  Oregonian.  That 
is  why  The  Oregonian  runs  more  advertising,  daily  and  Sunday,  than 
any  other  Portland  newspaper.  That  is  what  makes  Oregonian  adver¬ 
tising  so  very  economical  for  advertisers  to  buy  and  so  profitable  for 
them  to  use. 


Automatic  Stereotype 
Plate  Handling  Elquip- 
ment,  Automatic  Roll 
Paper  Lifts,  Roll  Paper 
Trucks,  Track,  Turn¬ 
tables,  Switches,  Bundle 
Lifts. 


Sold  by 

The  Cline  Electric  Mf  g.  Co. 

Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Capital  Lift  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturer*  Columbus,  Ohio 


Nationally  represented  by  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 

285  Madison  Ave.  321  Lafayette  Blvd.  681  Market  St.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

New  York  City  Detroit  San  Francisco  Chicago 

For  successful  advertising:  “Do  a  good  job  in  the  best  medium  FIRST 
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EDITOR  WINS  RUUNG  IN 
LOCAL  FIGHT 

Judge  Holds  Magilligan  of  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  News  Cannot  Be 
Held  for  Libel  After  Case 
Was  Dismissed 


WHAT  OUR  READERS 
SAY 


Arrest  of  two  editors,  the  ousting  of  an 
entire  administration  and  the  dismissal  of 
a  grand  jury  are  the  high-lights  of  a  con¬ 
flict  which  began  more  than  two  years 
ago  between  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Eu¬ 
reka,  Cal.,  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
League  of  Humboldt  county.  The  most 
recent  development  in  the  local  “free 
press  war’’  was  the  decision  of  Superior 
Judge  Thomas  H.  Selvage  that  T.  P. 
Magilligan,  editor  of  the  weekly  Eureka 
Hutnboldt  News,  could  not  be  re-indicted 
on  a  libel  charge  that  already  had  been 
dismissed  at  the  motion  of  the  district 
attorney. 

The  libel  charge  against  Magilligan, 
made  by  W.  A.  Markham  as  the  result 
of  an  article  in  the  Humboldt  News  in¬ 
quiring  the  reason  of  the  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  League  member  visiting  a  certain 
rooming  house,  was  dismissed  by  Su¬ 
perior  Judge  Harry  W.  Falk  at  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  District  Attorney  S.  E.  Metzler 
shortly  after  he  took  office  in  January. 
At  this  time  a  new  grand  jury  was  im¬ 
panelled,  but  after  it  had  been  in  session 
a  short  time  it  was  discharged  by  Judge 
Falk  on  “account  of  lack  of  harmony 
among  the  members  and  failure  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  authorities.” 

The  discharge  of  the  jury  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  connection  with  Humboldt 
newspapermen  until  the  ousted  members 
of  the  jury  announced  in  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  that  they  had  been  discharged  “be¬ 
cause  of  our  attitude  in  the  Magilligan 
case.”  When  questioned  by  news¬ 
paper  representatives  concerning  this 
statement  several  of  the  jurors  stated  that 
the  evidence  warranted  a  re-indictment  of 
Magilligan,  but  they  had  been  discharged 
before  they  could  take  any  action. 

Shortly  after  the  new  grand  jury 
started  its  first  session,  numerous  reso¬ 
lutions  were  drawn  up  by  W.  C.  T.  U. 
organizations  and  other  women’s  clubs 
asking  that  the  Magilligan  case  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  Superior  Judge  Selvage  an¬ 
nounced  an  open-court  session  to  be 
attended  by  the  district  attorney  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  organizations  drawing 
up  the  resolutions.  Representing  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  units  was  Denver  Sevier,  who 
was  a  superior  judge  last  year  when  he 
sentenced  Alfred  Lindsley  to  a  jail  term 
for  contempt  of  court. 

After  hearing  arguments  on  the  case. 
Judge  Selvage  ruW  that  criminal  libel 
was  a  misdemeanor,  and  under  the  law 
could  not  be  brought  up  again  by  the 
grand  jury  after  the  charge  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  order  of  the  court. 

T.  P.  Magilligan  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  courthouse  from  a  hospital  bed,  where 
he  has  been  confined  since  an  auto  acci¬ 
dent  in  January. 

Those  active  in  the  attempt  to  have  the 
former  News  editor  re-indicted  include 
many  of  the  county  officers  who  were 
ousted  in  the  recent  county  election. 
Whether  new  criminal  libel  charges  will 
be  brought  against  Magilligan  on  account 
of  other  controversial  articles  published 
has  not  been  announced,  as  the  faction 
opposing  the  newspapermen  are  being 
kept  busy  since  the  arrest  of  J.  L.  Van- 
dusen,  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
League,  on  charges  of  illegal  registration 
and  voting.  Those  who  brought  the 
charges  stated  in  conversations  with  press 
representatives  that  the  charges  against 
Vandusen  never  would  have  been  pressed 
if  the  League  members  had  not  been  in¬ 
sistent  on  keeping  Magilligan  “in  hot 
water.” 


MR.  MILES’  STATEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  1  have  just 
read  with  amazement  on  page  21,  your 
issue  of  April  16th,  an  advertisement, 
caption  “The  Truth  in  Memphis”  in 
which  you  circulate  a  declaration  that 
The  Commercial-Appeal  lied.  It  lied 
viciously.  And,  as  you  will  see  from 
further  developments,  it  lied  stupidly.  Its 
lie  will  find  it  out.” 

The  issue  between  the  Press-Scimitar 
and  the  Commercial-Appeal  will  in  due 
time  be  judiciously  determined  and  while 
the  matter  is  pending  in  the  courts  it 
will  be  improper  for  us  to  make  any 
statement  further  than  we  have  already 
made  editorially,  to  wit :  that  we  are 
confident  the  result  of  the  litigation  will 
be  our  vindication. 

What  puzzles  me  is  your  permitting 
the  Press-Scimitar  to  use  your  columns 
to  denounce  this  institution  as  a  liar,  a 
vicious  liar  and  a  stupid  liar.  Further¬ 
more,  your  news  story  on  page  4  is  es¬ 
sentially  untrue  and  does  not  state  cor¬ 
rectly  the  issue  involved  in  the  present 


controversy.  The  E.  &  P.  reaches  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  may  be  influenced  by  the 
publication  of  which  we  complain. 

Lovick  P.  Miles, 
President,  The  Commercial-.^ppeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  20,  1927. 


SAFETY  AWARD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  you  doubt¬ 
less  know,  the  National  Safety  Council 
is  a  non-profit  making,  co-operative  in¬ 
stitution  with  4,320  members  and  more 
than  65  branches  which  is  endeavoring  to 
conserve  lives  and  limbs  and  property  on 
the  streets  and  highways,  in  other  public 
places,  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  at  home  and 
throughout  industry.  We  are  not  trying 
to  boost  any  particular  industry,  product 
or  corporation,  and  our  supporters  repre¬ 
sent  all  industries.  We  haven’t  anything 
to  sell,  except  Safety,  and  our  income  is 
derived  from  membership  dues  and  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  public  spirited  citizens 
and  companies. 

While  every  newspaper  in  the  nation 
prints  news  about  accidents  comparative¬ 
ly  few  conduct  constructive  campaigns 
to  show  their  readers  how  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cidents.  We  know  that  practically  all 
accidents  can  be  prevented! 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  is  considering  the  advisability  of 


ottering  some  kind  of  award  or  trophy 
to  the  newspaper  or  papers  that  perionn 
the  greatest  public  service  in  the  field 
of  accident  prevention  during  a  certain 
period.  Of  course,  if  we  should  pr<'ceed 
with  this  thought,  it  would  not  develop 
into  an  attempt  to  obtain  publicity  for 
the  National  Safety  Council  as  our  main 
objective ’is  to  sell  Safety  to  the  nation 
rather  than  to  procure  recognition  for 
ourselves. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  write  w 
how  you  feel  about  this  proposed  contest 
Please  present  your  views  frankly  and 
fully.  Also  state  if  we  have  your  per¬ 
mission  to  use  your  name  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  the  idea  and 
after  you  have  approved  the  details  of 
this  recognition  award  if  we  carry  it 
through.  We  will  welcome  your  sug¬ 
gestions  and  regard  them  as  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  national  safety  more- 
ment. 

A.  A.  Mowbr.w,  Director, 
Public  Information 
National  Safety  Council 


CONDUCTS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
conducted  an  electric  cooking  school  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  April  25  to 
29,  inclusive. 


MISSISSIPPI  PRESS  MEET 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  to  be  held  at  Garks- 
dale.  June  8-10.  James  H.  Skewes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meridian  Star,  is  associa¬ 
tion  president ;  and  R.  L.  Brown  of 
Jackson,  secretary. 


Spe^fics- 

Which  Survey  Covers 

Your  Business? 


These  are  a  ferv  re¬ 
cent  market  surveys 
TSfhich  are  examples 
of  service  rendered 
national  advertisers 
by  The  Journal- 
Post. 


— can  you  visualize 

the  number  of  brands  of  your 
and  your  competitors’  products 
stocked  by  the  average  dealer 
in  Kansas  City? 

— do  you  know 
the  best  sellers? 

— do  you  know 

the  average  consumption  per 
family  per  month? 

— have  you  compared 

the  Kansas  City  market  rvith 
other  markets  of  a  similar  size? 

Advertising  placed  with 
knowledge  of  the  market 
is  always  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  Journal-Post  adver¬ 
tisers  have  the  advantage 
of  this  specific  service. 

If  actual  facts  interest 
you,  communicate  with 
us — we  will  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  show  you 
your  possibilities. 

The  Journal-Post  has  ap¬ 
proximately  70%  city  eov- 
erase. 

llanBaB  Citf  ionrnab^oKt 

Lorenzen  tc  ’TlioiDpson,  Inc. 

tfatieaal  Representattres 
NEW  YORK 
S.t.N  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 
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Newspaper  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
new  home  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
considered  the  finest  newspaper 
plant  in  the  world.  The  Press 
now  has  198,126  daily  circulation 
and  259,163  Sunday  circulation. 
More  daily  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  other  two  evening  papers 
combined— more  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh  than  other  two 
Sunday  papers  combined. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ckieago  Detroit  San  Franrisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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NEW  DEFINITION  OF  NEWS  WINS  PRIZE 
FOR  N.  Y.  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  STUDENT 

It  Is  “A  Perishable  Commodity  for  Literate  Mind”  in  Which 
Quality  Determines  Value — “Manufacture”  of 
News  Is  Abuse  of  Public  Trust 

By  SILAS  BENT 


'■[■'HKEE  judges  of  distinction  have 
agreed  unanimously  on  a  definition 
of  that  much-debated,  elusive  and  some¬ 
times  Rabelaisian  thing  called  news.  They 
are  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  and  Gerald  W.  Johnson, 
associate  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  and  author  of  a  recent  book,  “What 
Is  News?”  Their  unanimous  choice  out 
of  seventeen  definitions  submitted  was 
announced  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  and  is 
as  follows : 

“News  is  a  perishable  commodity,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  newspapers,  marketed 
fresh  daily  for  consumption  by  the  liter¬ 
ate  mind.  It  constitutes  a  written  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  events  of  the  world,  the 
nation,  the  State,  and  the  city  in  all  fields 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  interest,  such 
events  being  of  sufficient  importance  so¬ 
cially,  economically,  politically,  scientific¬ 
ally  or  individually,  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  vast  numbers  of  people.  Like  any 
other  commodity,  its  careful  preparation, 
the  quality  of  its  ingredients,  the  integrity 
of  its  purpose,  rellect  credit  or  discredit 
upon  the  honor  of  its  purveyors.  Substi¬ 
tutes  for  truth,  or  adulteration  of  facts, 
cheapening  of  method  in  the  ‘manufac¬ 
ture’  of  news,  constitute  abuse  of  public 
trust  and  threats  against  the  health  of  the 
public  mind.” 

The  winner  of  the  prize  is  Mike  Wal- 
lach,  an  advertising  man  of  156  ICast  37th 
street.  New  York  City. 

Dean  Williams  conferred  with  the  news 
advisers  in  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Missouri,  so  that  the  choice 
in  his  case  represents  a  composite  opinion. 
He  sends  me  this  comment  from  the  ad¬ 
visers  :  “This  definition  is  the  best,  not 
because  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  in,  as  the  others  do  not,  the 
ideal  of  public  service  and  the  integrity  of 
those  who  gather  the  news.  It  is  difficult 
to  frame  a  definition  of  news  that  does 
not  include  something  that  might  [notl 
be  news  under  some  circumstances. 

“The  other  definitions  are  all  rather 
general,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  not 
lowering  news  to  the  standard  of  merely 
the  sensational  or  thrilling  and  of  not  re¬ 
garding  news  as  merely  anything  that  will 
increase  the  newspaper’s  circulation  and 
advertising.” 

Of  the  winning  definition  (three  prizes 
were  given  in  a  contest  among  members 
of  a  class  at  the  New  School,  with  only 
about  half  the  members  competing),  Mr. 
Pew  wrote : 

“It  might  have  been  said  in  fewer 
words,  but  he  has  said  it  as  I  see  things." 
-Ynd  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  his  vote  rested 
on  the  phrase,  “written  presentation  of  the 
events  of  the  world  ...  of  sufficient 
importance,  etc.”  He  added :  “Since  the 
definition  is  to  be  made  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  presentation  as  well  as 
the  fact. 

“I  am  interested  particularly  in  the  fact 
that  you  got  only  two  thoroughly  cynical 
definitions.  I  had  expected  half  a  dozen, 
at  least.” 

Whether  Mr.  Johnson  expects  cynicism 
from  persons  merely  because  they  read 
the  daily  newspapers,  or  expects  it  of  this 
class  because  it  had  been  e.xposed  to  in¬ 
fection  from  my  lectures,  is  not  apparent. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Ixiuise 
H.  Fox,  a  librarian  of  Brooklyn,  and  is 
as  follows :  “News  is  an  accurate  and 
impartial  account  of  anything  that  hap¬ 
pens,  which,  because  of  its  timeliness, 
universal  appeal,  peculiarity,  or  signifi¬ 
cance,  will  interest  people.” 

The  third  prize  went  to  E.  W.  Shim- 
mons,  advertising  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  whose  definition  is 
as  follows :  “News,  as  defined  by  current 
usage  in  the  metropolitan  press,  is  correct 
published  information  concerning  new. 


imjKirtant,  strange  or  dramatic  events, 
happenings  or  phenomena,  or  forecasts  of 
such,  in  which  newspaper  readers  are  in¬ 
terested.” 

Mr.  Shimmons  was  the  only  winning 
contestant  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
tidings  of  a  possibility,  or  a  probability,  as 
well  as  of  an  accomplished  fact,  may  be 
news.  But  in  my  judgment  (this  is  quite 
unrelated  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  al¬ 
though  they  may  have  thought  the  same 
thing),  his  definition  is  weakened  by  the 
use  of  the  word  “interested.”  What  do 
we  mean  by  interested?  If  any  theatrical 
producer  or  book  publisher  or  school 
teacher  or  news  editor  could  say  with 
certitude  of  anything,  “This  is,  or  is  not, 
interesting,”  he  would  get  rich  more 
quickly  than  Henry  Ford. 

Honorable  mention  should  be  given  to 
a  fourth  definition,  which  ran  but  a  nose 
behind  the  third.  It  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Leavens,  a  publicity  agent  in 
social  work,  and  ran  as  follows :  “News 
is  the  presentation  of  any  event  (or  de¬ 
velopment)  which  serves  to  inform,  en¬ 
tertain,  instruct,  shock  or  thrill  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public.” 

The  first  prize  was  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  New  School  of  Social  .Research — 
any  course  to  be  chosen  by  the  winner; 
the  second  was  $10,  the  third  $5.  That 
only  about  half  of  the  class  competed 
indicates  either  that  the  prizes  were  too 
small  or  that  the  difficulty  of  attempting 
a  definition  was  a  barrier. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  active 
newspaper  men  in  the  class.  The  course 
does  not  pretend  to  tell  how  to  write  for 
newspapers ;  it  is  a  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
scribing  the  modern  metropolitan  daily 
press.  (It  is  now  about  concluded,  lest 
you  suppose  that  this  is  a  piece  of  press- 
agentry.)^  The  members  are  grown-ups, 
as  the  New  School  is  devoted  to  adult 
education.  The  contest  was  based  on  the 
practice  of  modern  big  city  newspapers, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  contestants  of  any 
need  to  account  for  motion  pictures  and 
the  radio  as  media  of  news-communica¬ 
tion. 

That  three  men  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  with  no  communication  between 
them  as  to  the  seventeen  definitions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  attention,  with  no  chance 
to  argue  or  convince  one  another,  should 
have  agreed  unanimously  on  one  of  those 
definitions  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary 
thing.  It  seems  the  more  so  to  me  be¬ 
cause  in  my  own  mind  there  was  much 
confusion  as  to  which  of  the  definitions 
had  the  best  chance. 

PRINTING  CLUB  FORMED 

New  York  Group  to  Occupy  Top  Floor 
of  Master  Printers  Building 

Fornuition  of  the  Printing  Crafts  Qub 
of  New  York  was  officially  endorsed  and 
plans  for  its  immediate  organization  were 
outlined  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Hotel 
-Ystor  the  evening  of  April  21.  The 
meeting  was  presided  o.ver  by  Jacob  Mon¬ 
sky,  president  of  the  Herald  Square 
Press,  who  has  been  the  leader  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  plan.  The  affair  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  the  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  allied  industries  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  the  project. 

The  club  will  occupy  the  entire  top 
flixir  of  the  Master  Printers  Building  at 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Tenth  avenue. 
Membership  will  be  limited  in  number 
and  restricted  to  those  actively  engaged 
in  the  printing  and  allied  crafts. 


BUYS  PLANT  SITE 

E.  S.  Kellogg,  general  manager  of  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate,  has 
purchased  a  plot  150  by  150  feet  as  a  site 
for  a  new  newspaper  plant,  to  be  erected 
later  this  year. 


New  England*s  Second  Largest  Market 


Providence  Has  Telephone 
for  Every  4.8  Persons 

A  recent  national  survey 
shows  Providence  to  be  high 
up  on  the  list  of  cities  having 
large  numbers  of  telephones 
in  proportion  to  their  popu¬ 
lations. 

There  are  21.3  telephones 
for  each  100  persons — a 
pretty  high  average  when 
you  find  New  York  Citv  with 
21.7. 


The 

Providence  Journal 

and. 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

give  you  excellent  coverage 
in  this  prosperous  market. 


Circulation 
110,042  Net  Paid 


P r evidence  Journal  Company 

Providence^  R,  /. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.  R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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_ J^or  Better  Newspaper  Printing' _ 

MANUFACTURE  a  complete  Une  of  PRECISION  MACHINERY  for  newspaper 
^  publishers  for  producing  accurate  materials  in  making  up  the  composing  room  forms. 

Mats  are  no  more  accurate  than  the  forms  from  which  they  are  moulded — neither  are  the 
plates  more  accurate  than  the  mats  from  which  they  are  cast.  To  improve  the  quality  of 
the  printed  sheet,  provide  the  necessary  means  to  accurately  prepare  the  materials  making 
up  the  forms  before  moulding.  The  net  result  of  uniform  height  in  the  form  is  better 
plates  and  better  printing. 

Our  machinery  will  precision  curved  stereos  for  color  and  magazine  printing — greatly 
reducing  make-ready,  and  produce  a  superior  quality  of  printed  product.  Ask  the  users 
of  our  machinery — Pittsburgh  Press,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Detroit 
News,  and  other  units  now  in  process. 

Never  before  has  PRECISION  played  so  important  a  part  in  newspaper  publication,'’and 
is  fast  supplanting  the  old  haphazard  methods. 

Follow  that  impulse  and  write  for  full  information  NOW! 


T he  Claybourn  Precision 
Double  Head  Flat 
Plate  Shaving 
Machine 

For  shaving  shell  stereos,  electrotypes,  and 
stereo  base  for  mounting  zincs  and  shell 
stereos  to  accuracy,  thus  insuring  level 
printing  line  in  face  of  form  before  mould- 
ing. 


Claybourn  Precision  Curved 
Plate  Shaving  Machine 

For  accurate  shaving  of  curved  stereos  for 
newspaper,  color  comic  and  magazine  print¬ 
ing.  Has  no  equal  for  producing  perfect  plates. 


Claybourn 

Precision 

Gauging 

Machine 


For  checking  stereo  base  mounting  ma> 
terial,  zinc  etchings,  shell  stereos  and 
electrotypes,  in  order  to  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard  height  of  all  materials  making  up  the 
printing  form. 

Curved  saddles  are  provided  for  checking 
curved  stereos  for  uniform  thickness.  Also 
used  for  checking  product  of  type  casting 
machines. 

Adopt  standards  and  maintain  them  by  a 
definite  method. 

This  applies  to  all  materials  in  composing 
room,  stereotype  department  and  press¬ 
room. 


Claybourn  Precision  Flat  Plate 
Power  Proof  Press 


Claybourn  Precision  Curved  Plate 
Proof  Press 

For  proofing  curved  stereos,  after  shaving, 
without  mako^readyf  to  check  printing  quali¬ 
ties  before  delivery  to  press  room.  Provides 
an  accurate  check  on  product  of  stereotype 
department. 


For  proofing  zinc  etchings,  shell  stereos  and 
electros,  etc.,  for  checking  printing  quali¬ 
ties  before  assembling  in  compo.sing  room 
form. 


Claybourn  Process  Corporation 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  New  York  Office,  46l-8th  Ave. 

Telephone  Chickering  5656 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER  ELIMINATED  FREE  PUBLICITY 


Advertising  Staff  Trembled  When  Strict  Policy  Was  Inaugurated  on  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Daily,  But 
Linage  Increased — Advertising  “Club’*  Proved  a  Feather  When  Showdown  Came 


I  'JDKS  a  newspaper  publisher  dare  to 

^  cut  out  of  his  paper  all  free  read¬ 
ing  notices  and  propaganda  of  every  sort, 
both  local  and  national? 

And  if  he  has  the  nerve  to  do  this,  will 
the  paper  suffer  a  decrease  in  revenue 
and  good  will  ? 

Well,  as  managing  owner  of  the 
Clarkshuri^  (W.  Va. )  Telegram.  I  cut 
I  >ut  publicity  stuff  of  every  kind,  and — 

Hut  let  me  tell  the  story  in  detail,  and 
frum  it  the  reader  can  draw  whatever 
conclusion  he  likes  best. 

When  I  took  active  charge  of  the 
Telegram  back  in  December,  1^25,  I 
found  that  it  was  quite  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  giving  away  its  news  space, 
to  say  the  least. 

.\ny  local  merchant  who  asked  for  it 
cotild  get  a  free  write-up  any  time  he 
wanted  it  and  at  almost  any  length. 

The  theatres  not  only  had  extensive 
blurbs  printed  as  theatrical  news,  but 
jiictures  galore. 

As  for  the  automobile  industry,  it  was 
given  column  after  column  of  free  pub¬ 
licity,  especially  on  Sundays,  and  the 
society  news  was  frequently  sprinkled 
with  free  notices  of  this  woman’s  danc¬ 
ing  classes,  that  woman’s  courses  in 
piano  forte,  and  somebody  else’s  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  in  singing  or  elocu¬ 
tion,  Of  course,  none  of  these  good  lo¬ 
cal  ladies  ever  gave  the  Telegram  a  line 
of  i>aid  advertising;  why  should  they 
when  they  could  call  up  the  society 
editor  and  get  it  all  in  for  nothing,  and 
have  their  bread  and  butter  business 
treated  as  imix)rtant  social  doings? 

1  took  the  situation  up  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  -department,  and  at  once  there 
was  great  perturlxition  in  its  midst.  It 
would  never  do  to  cut  out  the  publicity 
—  goorl  '  ( jawd,  no!  Why,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  hud  been  used  to  it  for  years — 
they  would  immediately  take  their  ad¬ 
vertising  out  of  the  paper  if  they  couldn’t 
get  free  reading  notices.  And  as  for 
the  good  local  ladies  who  taught  singing 
and  so  forth,  it  was  true  that  they  never 
had  advertised,  but  they  were  friends 
of  the  paper  and  they  could  do  it  a  lot 
of  harm  by  talking  against  it  among  their 
friends  if  the  “courtesy” — that’s  what 
the  advertising  department  called  it — of 
giving  them  access  to  the  social  columns 
were  taken  away. 

I  took  the  situation  up  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  and  got  much  the 
same  answer.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
several  memlx;rs  of  the  staff  made  money 
on  the  side  by  engaging  in  publicity 
work  for  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  their 
second  cousins  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  position  in  the  matter. 

Now,  I  did  not  want  to  cut  down 
the  advertising  revenue  of  the  Telegram, 
neither  did  I  want  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  readers.  On  the  contrary,  I 
had  bought  into  the  paper  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  increase  both  the  volume 
of  its  advertising  and  the  number  of  its 
readers.  I  listened  earnestly  to  what 
advertising  and  editorial  departments  had 
to  S"'".  but  somehow  I  was  not  convinced, 
and  so  after  pondering  over  the  problem 
for  several  days,  I  came  down  to  the  of¬ 
fice  one  frosty  morning  and  issued  an 
order  that,  starting  at  once,  all  stuff  in 
the  way  of  free  advertising  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  paper  would  be  cut  out, 
and  that  all  requests,  pleas,  prayers,  de¬ 
mands.  and  threats  for  its  publication 
would  be  referred  to  me  for  action  and 
disposal. 

And  then  the  fun  began,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  office.  The  advertising 
department  took  up  hours  pleading  with 
me  to  revoke  the  order.  Its  trump  argu¬ 
ment  ran  to  this  effect : 

“Why,  Colonel,  the  advertisers  here 
think  more  of  the  free  reading  notices 
they  have  been  getting  than  they  do  of 
their  own  paid  advertising;  the  other 
paper  will  keep  on  giving  the  notices  to 
them,  and  then  where  will  we  be?” 

I  admitted  that  the  advertisers  un¬ 
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doubtedly  thought  more  of  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  given  them,  in  the  form  of  news, 
than  they  did  of  their  own  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  but  I  refused  to  agree  that  they 
would  “pull”  the  advertising  if  they  were 
no  longer  given  the  customary  salve. 

“Do  you  honestly  believe  that  this 
paper  is  a  go<Kl  advertising  medium?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“Then,”  I  said,  “go  out  and  talk  and 
sell  space  in  it  on  the  paper’s  merit  as 
an  advertising  medium,  and  don’t  try  to 
bribe  any  man  into  it  by  offering  him 
free  reading  notices.  And  by  the  way,” 
I  added,  “don’t  forget  to  let  me  know 
about  any  obstreiierous  customer,  and 
send  him  to  me,  if  necessary.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  asked  the  society 
editor,  “that  Miss  Blank  can  no  longer 
call  up  and  get  notices  of  her  sinsjing 
school  in  the  society  news?  Why,  Col¬ 
onel,  she’ll  demand  it,  and  she’ll  be  angry 
at  us  forever,  and  then  what  will  I  do?” 

“Tell  her  about  the  new  rule,  and  send 
her  to  me  if  she  raises  the  devil,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“But,  Colonel,”  protested  the  city  edi¬ 
tor.  “some  of  the  people  who  bring  in 
publicity  notices  have  been  lifelong 
friends  of  the  paper.  Others  are  on  our 
side  of  the  fence  jKilitically.  There’s 
So-and-So,  now — he’s  always  helping  us 
out  in  the  way  of  news,  and  he’s  a  good 
friend  of  yours.” 

“Yes.”  I  said,  “there’s  So-and-So,  now. 
Undoubtedly,  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  all 
that,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  he 
should  be  allowed  to  .grab  free  publicity 
for  his  life  insurance  com|iany  in  the 
Telegram,  as  he  has  done  twice  in  the 
last  few  weeks  to  my  own  knowledge, 
and  never  a  line  of  paid  advertising  from 
him  for  as  long  as  I  have  gone  back 
through  the  files?” 

So  the  procession  of  free  space  grab¬ 
bers  started  forming  on  the  right,  at  the 
entrance  to  my  office,  with  their  offer¬ 
ings  in  their  hands. 

“But,”  they  would  say,  when  told  of 
the  new  rule,  “we  have  always  been 
granted  this  favor  and  we  don’t  see  why 
it  should  be  taken  away  now.” 

To  the  business  men  I  would  reply: 

“If  I  walk  into  your  store,  will  you 
give  me  a  suit  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  tie 
or  garters  to  hold  up  my  socks?  You 
will,  for  a  price,  and  not  otherwise,  be¬ 
cause  these  things  you  have  for  sale  at 
a  profit,  and  on  the  profitable  selling  of 
them  you  depend  for  a  living,  both  you 
and  your  family. 

“My  delivery  truck  will  need  new  tires 
shortly ;  can  I  get  them  for  nothing  at 
your  garage?  It  has  to  have  a  fresh 
supply  of  gas  every  so  often — do  you 
give  me  that  free? 

“Yesterday,  Mr.  Druggist,  I  needed 
toothpaste  and  shaving  cream.  I  walked 
up  to  your  counter,  got  what  I  wanted 
and  paid  for  it,  because  I  recognize  that 
you  are  not  in  business  for  your  health 
and  that  unless  some  one  buys  your 
stock,  you  are  going  to  starve. 

“Now,  this  newspaper  is  just  as 
much  a  business  venture  as  your  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  your  automobile  supply  shop, 
your  gara.ge.  your  drug  store.  You  have 
certain  definite  things  for  sale,  at  a  fair 
profit,  and  so  have  we.  But.  whereas, 
you  may  have  many  things  for  sale,  this 
newspaper  has  just  two.  One  is  adver¬ 
tising  space,  the  other  is  the  printed 
paper  itself.  Here  are  our  only  sources 
of  revenue,  and  out  of  them  we  must 
meet  the  weekly  payroll  of  $2,500  and  all 
other  expenses  incurred  in  getting  out 
the  paper.  I  wonder  if  you  know  that 
just  the  white  paper  we  print  the  Tele¬ 
gram  on  costs  upwards  of  $4,0(X).00  a 
month  ? 

“Now,  in  order  to  meet  these  expenses 
and  leave  us  a  livable  profit,  we  have 
put  what  we  believe  is  a  fair  price  on 


our  advertising  space.  It  will  cost  you 
so  much  to  have  this  notice  printed  in 
today’s  paper  as  an  advertisement. 
Sneaking  frankly,  you  are  asking  me  to 
put  this  stuff  in  free  for  you  so  that  it 
will  help  your  business;  otherwise  you 
wouldn’t  spend  any  time  trying  to  get  it 
published  in  the  guise  of  news.  But  do 
you  give  me  your  wares  free,  gratis,  for 
nothing  when  I  am  in  need  of  them? 
Why,  then,  should  I  give  you  our  wares 
free — printed  copies  of  the  Telegram  and 
advertising  space  in  it  being  just  as  much 
commodities  of  trade  as  anything  you 
have  on  your  shelves  or  your  floors?” 

"Yes,  I  know  that,”  was  often  the  re¬ 
ply,  “but  your  paper  is  not  all  made  up 
of  advertising,  you  have  a  goml  many 
columns  to  fill  besides,  and  1  can’t  see 
why  this  little  item  can’t  go  in  there.” 

"Why  do  you  buy  the  Telegram?’’  I 
would  ask.  when  this  reply  was  made. 

Of  course,  there  was  only  one  answer 
— to  get  the  news. 

“Now,”  1  would  say,  “supp<,ise.  instead 
of  .gettin.g  the  news  in  the  Telegram, 
you  found  the  columns  where  the  news 
should  be  filled  with  just  such  free  read¬ 
ing  notices  as  this  little  one  you  want  me 
to  print — how  would  you  like  that?” 

“Well,  of  course,  that  wouldn’t  be 
right.  But  I  am  asking  you  to  print  just 
this  notice,  and  it  will  not  take  up  much 
space.” 

“Ah,  just  one  notice,  and  it  will  not 
take  up  much  space — I  grant  you  all  of 
that.  But  what  about  your  competitor 
down  the  street?  If  I  give  you  this  no¬ 
tice,  he  will  expect  similar  treatment, 
and  rightly  so.  And  how  about  all  the 
other  business  men  of  the  town  am  I  to 
discriminate  in  your  favor,  or  let  them 
all  in?  Just  one  notice,  and  it  doesn’t 
take  up  much  space.  I’ll  admit.  But  one 
notice  would  mean  many  more  like  it, 
they  all  would  mean  a  newspaper  whose 
reading  columns  were  given  over  to  free 
advertising,  and  you  have  just  told  me 
that  you  buy  the  Telegram  every  eve¬ 
ning  in  order  to  get  the  news.  The  only 
fair  treatment  for  all  concerned — adver¬ 
tisers,  readers  of  the  paper  and  its 
owners — is  thus  rule  of  no  free  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  the  news  columns  of  the  paper 
kept  wholly  for  news  and  all  reading 
notices  cast  over  in  the  form  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  frankly  published  as  such 
at  the  regular  rates.” 

In  such  fashion  I  would  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  space  grabbers.  My  idea 
was  to  appeal  to  their  own  business  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter,  to  make  them  .see  the 
problem  as  a  fellow  business  man.  And 
I  found  that  it  worked.  There  was  no 
general  scurrying  to  the  front  counter 
to  cancel  advertising  contracts.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  a  few  men,  coming  in 


to  demand  that  we  print  their  publicity 
statements  free,  ordered  them  to  be  in¬ 
serted  as  paid  advertisements  before  they 
left. 

Of  course,  here  and  there  a  man  would 
prove  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  let  his  gray  matter  work.  In¬ 
variably,  this  sort  of  customer  would  end 
up  by  threatening  to  withdraw  such  ad¬ 
vertising  as  he  was  already  running  and 
concentrate  it  all  in  the  other  paper. 

“Why,  that  is  your  privilege,”  I  would 
tell  him,  even  while  I  had  an  attack  of 
that  "gone”  feeling  in  the  region  of  the 
pocketbook.  “It’s  your  money,  the  other 
fellow  has  a  good  paper,  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  choose  between  us,  I  hope 
you  get  as  fine  results  there  as  you  have 
through  the  Telegram,  and  as  the  movie 
star  said  to  her  sixth  husband  when  she 
set  forth  at  the  end  of  their  first  week 
of  married  life  to  divorce  him,  ‘Good-bye, 
good  luck  and  God  bless  you.’  ” 

1  have  always  figured  out  that  the  way 
to  “get”  a  hard  boiled  citizen  is  to  give 
liim  a  mouthful  of  his  own  meat,  with  a 
dash  of  politeness  sprinkled  over  it. 
.Knyway,  when  I  gave  these  certain  hard 
boiled  West  Virginians  to  understand 
that  they  could  take  their  advertising 
away  or  leave  it  with  us  as  they  chose, 
without  let  or  hindrance  on  our  part, 
they  almost  invariably  weakened  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  enemies  of  the  paper, 
turned  into  its  most  ardent  supporters 
lx)th  as  readers  and  advertisers.  The 
psychological  reason  for  this  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  I  shall  not  waste  space  out¬ 
lining  it  here. 

Two  or  three  advertisers  did  drop  out 
of  the  paper  because  they  were  denied 
their  dear,  old  beloved  “graft.”  I  was 
importuned  almost  daily  by  fellow  work¬ 
ers  to  appear  before  them,  hat  in  hand, 
at  their  respective  places  of  business  and 
petition  them  to  give  us  back  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  My  stock  answer  to  all  such 
entreaties  was.  “Old  Man  Time  will  sure 
do  a  lot  of  things  for  you  if  you'll  let 
him.”  Sure  enough,  after  a  while,  these 
fellows,  one  after  another,  came  back 
into  the  paper  of  their  own  accord  and 
on  our  terms  of  no  free  reading  notices 
for  them  or  anybody  else. 

One  of  them  said  to  me  when  he  came 
in  to  renew  his  advertising: 

“Colonel,  I  didn’t  think  you  meant  it 
when  you  said  all  free  publicity  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Telegram.  But 
I  have  noticed  the  last  few  weeks  that 
it  has  been,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  I  have  more  respect  for  the  old 
sheet  for  doing  this  than  I  ever  had  be¬ 
fore.  I  am  ready  to  come  back,  because 
I  know  now  that  the  Telegram  will  give 
all  of  us,  as  advertisers  and  readers,  an 
even  break.” 

More  respect  for  the  old  sheet  than  he 
ever  had  before!  That  is  just  what 
(Conttiiued  on  page  106') 


illarmng  ©rlegraplj, 

the  leading  newspaper  in  Theatricals,  Turf, 
Finance  and  Motion  Pictures,  prints  all  of  the 
day’s  worth  while  general  news,  with  exclusive 
features  covered  by  a  great  staff  of  special 
writers. 

It  has  the  largest  professional  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Worcester,  Mass. 
Telegram  -  Gazette 
Now  Has  More  Than 


NET  PAID  DAIDV  CIR,CUEAT10N 


C  i'he  rdegram-Gazctte's  record  of  increas¬ 
ing  usefulness  over  a  period  of  years  has  been 
approved  by  both  readers  and  advertisers  in 
no  uncertain  manner.  A  half  million  people 
reside  in  the  prosperous  Worcester  territorv — 
105,384  families.  The  Telegram-Gazette  net 
paid  circulation  now  averages  over  100,000 
daily. 

C  Such  manifest  unanimity  in  public  approval 
makes  possible  one-cost  coverage  of  this  great 
market  that  is  thorough,  economical  and 
effective. 

CIn  1926  the  Telegram-Gazette  published 
19,459,335  lines  of  advertising.  This  over¬ 
whelming  endorsement  carried  with  it  leader¬ 
ship  in  ev'ery  advertising  classification. 

The  Telc':ra»uCa~ette  is  served  by  the 
y^ssociated  press.  Cf*HSotidatcd  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Internaiionat  Xews  and  Vnix^ersal 
Sennee — owij  and  oterates  Radio  Station 
It'TAC  and  is  one  of  the  fevo  navspapers 
the  U'Ofld  to  print  and  use  DAILY 
Colored  Comic  Sections, 

Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  for  1927 

January  -  -  101,864 

February  -  101,705 

March  -  -  101,838 


Telegram-  Gazette 

i^^ORNlNG  —  EVENING  - &XJNUACC 

GEORGE  F  BOOTH  "WORCESTER 

PUBUSHER^  MASSACHUSETTS 

_  _ _ _ 
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BANK  CLEARINGS  FORM  AN  ADVANCE 
BAROMETER  OF  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

Writer  Compares  Figures  Outside  of  New  York  City  with 
Linage  Totals  to  Back  His  Theory — Charts 
Show  Business  Trend 
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By  PHILIP  FRANCIS  NOWLAN 
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COME  time  ago  there  appeared  in 

Editor  &  I’ublishf.r  an  article  ex¬ 
plaining  the  use  of  newspaper  linage  fig¬ 
ures,  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  as  a  barome¬ 
ter  of  business.  The  which  was  very 
interesting. 

Publishers,  however,  would  be  likely  to 
find  a  little  more  practical  value  in  the 
use  of  business  conditions  as  an  advance 
indicator  of  linage  to  be  expected. 

Hence,  a  few  little  experiments  in  the 
private  statistical  laboratory,  with  results 
that  may  be  evaluated  by  each  reader  for 
himself. 

As  a  starting  point  the  old  conflict  of 
opinion  about  the  best  time  to  advertise 
was  chosen.  A  large  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  fraternity  contends  that  the  proper 
time  to  apply  advertising  pressure  is  when 
business  is  bad,  for  the  purpose  of  equal¬ 
izing  sales  and  restoring  confidence.  The 
merits  of  the  argument  are  obvious,  but 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  go  into  the  advertising  market  with 
their  money  hold  that  they  should  buy 
when  they  can  get  the  most  for  that 
money — that  is  to  say,  the  best  resjwnse 
in  sales  volume.  This  is  when  business 
is  good. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  majority  follow 
this  policy,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  a 
quickening  or  slackening  of  advertising 
linage  should  follow  a  quickening  or 
slackening  of  business,  and  that  the  state 
of  business  constitutes  an  advatKe  ba¬ 
rometer  of  linage. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  a  dependable 
indicator  for  an  individual  paper  which 
recently  has  made  any  radical  change  in 
policy,  method,  or  personnel,  or  which 
faces  unusual  local  developments  or  con¬ 
ditions.  It  should  merely  reflect  average 
advertising  volume  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  somewhat  in  advance. 

It  will  not  tell  the  individual  publisher 
why  he  is  running  only  a  certain  linage 
this  month ;  but  it  should  give  him  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  he  ought  to  be  running  this 
month,  “other  things  being  equal” ;  and 
give  him  quicker  warning  (or  quicker 
satisfaction)  if  he  finds  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  figures  and  the  common 
exiierience.  He  can  make  his  examina¬ 
tion,  more  roughly  and  with  less  accu¬ 
racy,  but,  nevertheless,  in  advance  of  the 
usual  post-mortem  following  the  passing 
away  of  the  month  and  the  passing  of  the 
accomplished  figures  through  the  clearing 
house. 

Now,  since  advertising  has  to  do  with 
more  than  merchandise  and  the  actual 
movement  of  goods,  the  most  logical  in¬ 
dicator  would  appear  to  be  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  activity,  which  is  best  re¬ 
flected,  perhaps,  in  the  figures  for  bank 
clearings  or  debits  to  individual  accounts 
outside  of  New  York  City.  New  York 
is  lietter  excluded  for  the  reason  that 
stock  market  transactions,  not  always  a 
good  reflection  of  general  business  condi¬ 
tions,  form  a  large  percentage  of  the 
New  York  clearings. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  figures 
are  charted  in  percentages  of  the  average 
of  1924-5-6.  This  akso  has  the  advantage 
of  permitting  anyone  who  cares  to  use  a 
chart  of  this  sort  to  project  the  line  to  its 
indicated  position  and  make  a  straight 
application  of  the  percentage  rate  so  lo¬ 
cated  to  the  figures  of  his  own  paper. 

For  the  purpose  also  of  clearing  away 
short-period,  whimsical  movements  (near¬ 
ly  always  present  in  any  business)  and 
revealing  only  the  true  or  average  trend, 
each  figure  is  the  average  of  the  twelve- 
month  period  ending  with  the  month  in 
which  it  is  plotted.  This  also  has  the 
advantage  of  “swallowing  up”  seasonal 
variations,  and  giving  the  balanced  trend. 

When  so  plotted,  the  figures  for  bank 
clearings  and  advertising  linage  appear  as 
a  couple  of  skinny  snakes  full  of  olives 
(one  for  each  month)  traveling  in  an 
Eastwardly  direction,  with  their  necks 


raised  and  their  heads  slightly  lowered  to 
scan  the  ground  in  front  of  them. 

The  bank  snake,  however,  is  much 
more  of  an  upstanding  individual  than 
the  advertising  snake,  which  makes  an 
accurate  comparison  of  their  curves  a  bit 
difficult. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  both  of 
them  have  swallowed  axes  (sing,  axis, 
not  axe)  as  well  as  olives.  Said  a.xes 
being  the  graphic  representation  of  the 
normal  or  average  growth  rate  of  general 
business  activity  and  advertising  linage, 
due  to  the  normal  average  expansion  of 
the  country  and  its  volume  of  business, 
and_  irrespective  of  the  widely  known 
business  cycle. 

Since  this  rate  of  growth  factor  is  one 
that  has  a  negligible  variation  unless  you 
are  considering  periods  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  century,  there  is  no  particular  pur- 
liose  in  predicting  or  charting  it,  and 
since  its  removal  from  both  snakes  will 
violate  no  statute  and  will  permit  easier 
comparison  of  the  cycle  factors,  why,  they 
may  be  considered  as  eliminated. 

.\ssuming  the  axes  as  a  100  per  cent 
base  line,  and  locating  the  olives  of  each 
snake  as  far  above  and  below  this  base 
line  as  they  are  above  and  below  his 
individual  axis,  the  snakes  are  brought 
down  to  brass  tacks,  and  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  results. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  upturns  and 
<lownturns  of  the  general  business  ac¬ 
tivity  snake  occurs  several  months  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  snake. 

The  G.  B.  A.  snake  began  to  turn  up 
at  the  beginning  of  1925  (remember  each 
figure  means  “the  twelve-mqnth  period 
ending  here”)  and  the  N.  A.  L.  snake 
followed  suit  in  July. 

The  reader  may  be  allowed  some  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  G.  B.  A. 
snake  may  be  considered  as  starting  his 
downturn.  If  he  doesn’t  believe  that 
charts  mean  anything,  he  will  insist  that 
the  downturn  didn’t  start  until  August 
and  that  it’s  all  a  lot  of  silly  nonsense. 
If  he’s  more  open-minded,  he'll  admit  that 
the  snake  got  away  wdth  two  months  of 
downtrend  from  April,  even  if  he  was 
checked  for  a  single  month  before  gath¬ 
ering  real  momentum,  whereas  the  N.  A. 
L.  snake  didn’t  begin  his  toboggan  until 
September. 

And  there  it  is— for  what  it’s  worth. 
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The  three-year  line  of  newspaper  advertising  showing  ups  and  downs.  Each 
hlack  dot  indicates  one  month’s  totals.  One  hundred  per  cent  is  average  for 

the  period. 
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General  business  activity  for  past  three  years.  Compare  with  linage  trend 

above. 
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Here  the  two  lines  are  charted  together,  revealing  that  the  upswing  in  general  business  started  a  month  or  so  before 

linage  was  affected  and  vice  versa. 
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A  DOMINATING  INFLUENCE 


in  Over  300,000 
New  York  Homes 


— and  a  necessary  factor  in 
any  advertising  campaign 
to  cover  the  New  York 
market . 
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any  similar  accomplishment  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism. 

According  to  government  statements,  the  Graphic's 
gain  of  92,287  readers  during  the  six  months'  period  ended 
March  31,  1927  represents  the  largest  gain  in  average 
daily  circulation  of  any  New  York  newspaper,  both  in  the 
morning  and  evening  fields. 

The  gain  made  by  the  Graphic  is  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  gains  of  all  standard-size  newspapers  in  New  York  during  the  same  period. 
It  is  29,782  copies  in  excess  of  the  circulation  made  by  the  second  newspaper — 
the  News — in  the  daily  field. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  position  of  the  Graphic  among 
the  New  York  newspapers.  As  a  dominating  influence  in  over  300,000  New  York 
homes,  it  is  now  a  necessary  factor  in  any  advertising  campaign  to  cover  the  New 
York  Market. 

We  should  like  to  have  our  representative  discuss  with  you  the  reasons  for  the 
Graphic’s  phenomenal  growth — and  why  page  by  page,  feature  by  feature,  the 
Graohic  is  todav  one  of  the  most  distinctive  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
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The  Graphic  pub¬ 
lished  3,699,155  lines 
of  advertising  during 
1926,  a  gain  of  1,512,- 
479  lines  over  1925. 


HARRY  A.  AHERN 

Advertising  Manager 
25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York 


Human  Interest 
Newspaper*' 


CHARLES  H.  SHATTUCK 

Western  Manager 
168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Government  Statement '3  O  ^ 

March  31,  1927  3^ 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER  EUMINATED 
FREE  PUBLICITY 


{Continued  from  page  102) 


every  advertiser  had,  I  am  sure,  deep 
down  in  his  heart.  And  that  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why,  I  am  equally  sure,  that  all 
through  this  trying  period  the  volume  of 
local  advertising  in  the  Telegram  showed 
a  nice  increase  instead  of  falling  off 
alarmingly,  as  the  office  pessimists 
prophesied  it  would.  Some  of  this  added 
linage,  incidentally,  came  from  the  dear 
good  ladies  who  hitherto  liad  managed 
to  get  their  advertising  run  as  news 
items  in  the  most  widely  read  part  of 
the  paper — the  society  columns.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectations,  they  were  far  less 
vociferous  against  the  no  free  publicity 
rule  than  the  representatives  of  the  su^ 
posedly  less  vocal  sex.  They  took  their 
medicine  like  men,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mix  up  the  sexes  in  this  more  or  less 
informal  metaphorical  fashion. 

I  could  sit  down  and  talk  with  the 
local  advertisers  face  to  face ;  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  were  also  active 
participants  in  the  same  old  game  of 
grab  1  had  to  handle  by  letter,  and  that 
made  the  task  somewhat  more  difficult. 
You  can  say  things  to  a  fellow  that  he 
will  take  in  good  part  which,  if  put  be¬ 
fore  him  on  paper,  will  make  him  howl 
like  a  Comanche  for  your  blood.  And 
so,  whenever  there  came  a  request,  or 
even  a  thinly  veiled  demand,  from  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  that  the  "news”  story 
enclosed  be  published  in  the  Telegram 
(and  many,  many  such  rc(|iiests  were 
made),  I  would  sit  me  down  and  iMur  out 
my  heart  to  said  national  advertiser,  or, 
rather,  his  man  Friday,  the  advertising 
agency. 

I'd  tell  Mr.  Friday  that  I  had  received 
his  request,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  felt 
free  to  make  it.  But  here  was  my  em¬ 
barrassment — indeed,  my  very  great  em¬ 
barrassment.  Many  such  requests,  not 
only  from  national,  but  local  advertisers, 
confronted  me  daily.  What  was  I  to  do? 
Print  all  of  these  reading  notices?  If 
I  did,  there  would  be  little  or  no  room 
left  for  news — and  then  I  would  proceed 
to  tell  him  approximately  how  many  col¬ 
umns  of  reading  notices  had  been  offered 
to  us  that  day  and  how  many  col¬ 
umns  we  had  in  the  paper  for  reading 
matter  that  same  day.  Now,  I’d  con¬ 
tinue,  he  could  see,  I  was  sure,  my  very 
great  embarrassment.  It  was  a  choice  of 
no  reading  notices  at  all  being  printed, 
or  little  or  no  news,  because  I  could  not 
in  fairness  give  him  a  free  reading  no¬ 
tice  and  refuse  this  courtesy  to  the  “other 
fellow.”  I  was  sure  he  would  agree  with 
me  that  a  paper  sacrificing  news  for 
reading  notices  was  not  a  good  medium 
for  any  advertiser,  national  or  local. 
Our  aim  was  to  produce  a  paper  with 
the  greatest  possible  reader  interest  for 
the  people  of  our  section.  Above  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  wanted  the  news;  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  best  interests  of  his  client, 
we  felt  that  we  should  not  print  any 
reading  notices,  and  believed  he  would 
heartily  agree  with  us,  now  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  had  been  placed  before  him  as  it 
actually  was.  And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Well,  we  never  had  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  so  handled  to  withdraw  an  account ; 
indeed,  almost  from  the  inauguration  of 
this  policy  the  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  showed  a  decided  increase. 

Nor,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  clid  it  scare  away  any  prospec¬ 
tive  national  advertisers.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  recall  one  rather  large  automo¬ 
bile  account.  Publicity  regarding  a  new 
departure  in  motor  cars  came  in  almost 
daily  from  the  agency  handling  it,  and 
daily  it  went  into  the  waste  basket. 

Finally,  the  agency  sent  a  peremptory 
letter  demanding  to  know  why  none  of 
the  “excellent  news  stories”  it  had  mailed 
to  us  had  not  been  printed;  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say  that  the  names  of  all  news¬ 
papers  “co-operating”  with  the  agency  in 
the  publishing  of  these  stories  was  being 
compiled  against  the  day  when  the  list 
of  papers  that  would  carry  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  new  car  would  be  made  up. 

I  let  the  letter  lie  on  my  desk  until  I 
could  answer  the  threat  without  burning 
up  the  typewriter  ribbon.  Meantime, 


another  letter  came  from  the  agency,  a 
curt  two  or  three  lines  asking  an  im¬ 
mediate  answer  to  the  previous  letter. 
Then  I  wrote  as  follows : 

"In  answer  to  your  two  letters  of  re¬ 
cent  dates. 

“I  gather  that  you  are  going  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  for  your  client  in 
advertising  a  new  departure  in  motor 
cars. 

“I  also  note  your  demand  for  columns 
of  free  publicity  in  the  Telegram  about 
this  departure. 

“If  I  give  you  free  publicity,  I  will 
also  have  to  give  the  ‘other  fellow’  free 
publicity.  * 

“You,  of  course,  know  the  great 
amount  of  free  publicity  that  is  offered 
the  newspapers  these  days. 

"Which  would  you  and  your  client 
prefer — the  advertisements  of  your  new 
car  surrounded  by  free  publicity  blurbs, 
which  do  not  fool  even  the  dumbest 
newspaper  reader,  or  printed  on  a  page 
whose  reading  columns  is  chock  full  of 
live  local  and  national  news  of  interest 
to  every  reader? 

“Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  every  practical  way 
possible — ” 

I  showed  the  letter  to  the  advertising 
department.  "Mail  that,  and  we  might 
as  well  kiss  the  account  good-bye,”  was 
its  verdict. 

Nevertheless,  I  mailed  it — and  about  a 
month  later  along  came  the  account,  with 
the  Telegram  in  on  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  right  from  the  start. 

It  was  this  incident  that  led  me  to 
print  the  following  statement  on  all  Tele¬ 
gram  promotion  literature  sent  out  to 
national  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies : 

"The  Greater  Clarksburg  Telegram 
does  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or 
propaganda  of  any  kind,  all  space  being 
given  to  the  publication  of  NEWS  and 
paid  advertising.” 

My  experience  in  eliminating  all 
kinds  of  free  publicity  from  the  columns 
of  the  Telegram  during  the  sixteen 
months  I  was  its  general  manager  led 
me  to  these  fixed  conclusions : 

1.  Banning  publicity  does  not  decrease 
a  newspaper’s  volume  of  advertising — it 
increases  it. 

2.  It  not  only  increases  reader  interest 
in  the  iKqjer — it  gets  and  holds  new  read¬ 
ers.  (.\11  the  time  the  Telegram  was 
giving  all  of  its  reading  space  to  news 
it  was  gaining  new  readers  and  holding 
them.  The  circulation  was  doubled  in 
the  space  of  sixteen  months,  and  that 
without  the  use  of  contests  or  premi¬ 
ums.) 

3.  An  advertising  staff  that  has  a 
good  medium  to  sell  and  the  gray  mat¬ 
ter  and  energy  to  sell  it  never  has  to  fall 
back  upon  the  bribe  of  a  free  reading 
notice  to  get  any  worthwhile  advertiser 
in  the  paper. 

4.  And,  finally,  until  the  newspaper 
publishers  as  a  class  have  the  “guts” — 
as  we  said  in  them  good  A.  E.  F.  days — 
to  refuse  the  free  space  grabbers  access 
to  their  columns  for  even  so  much  as  one 
agate  line,  the  newspapers  of  .America 
are  not  going  to  have  the  respect  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers  they  are  inherently 
entitled  to. 


CLUB  PROGRESS  SHOWN 
IN  BEAZELL’S  REPORT 


Deficit  in  New  York  Newspaper  Men’s 
Organization  Reduced  and  Mem¬ 
bership  Increased  in 
Past  Year 


A  net  deficit  for  the  12  months  ended 
■April  1  of  $894.34  was  reported  last  week 
for  the  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
by  William  P. 

Beazell,  president. 

Although  a  loss, 
the  report 
showed  an  im¬ 
provement  for  the 
period  of  $984.98 
over  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Beazell’s 
report  follows : 

"The  fifth  year 
of  the  Newspaper 
Club  of  New 
York  is  drawing 
to  its  close  and  it  p 

seems  to  your 
president  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  for  a  brief  report  to  the 
membership  of  its  affairs. 

“During  the  year  there  has  been  a 
thorough  purging  of  the  rolls.  All  those 
in  arrears  beyond  the  statutory  limit  and 
who  have,  upon  due  notice,  failed  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  in  good  standing 
have  been  suspended,  so  that  the  mem- 
ship  now  represents  those,  and  those 
only,  whose  interest  in  the  Club  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  prompt  and  regular  payment 
of  their  dues.  It  might  be  called  a  cer¬ 
tified  membership,  and  at  no  previous 
time  in  our  history  has  the  Club  as  an 
organization  been  so  substantial  and  co¬ 
herent. 

“This  has  not  meant  retrogression  in 
numbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  member¬ 
ship  on  April  1,  1927,  w'as  larger  than  it 
was  on  April  1,  1926.  The  figures  are 
as  follows: 

1926  1927 

Active  .  330  326 

Associate  .  204  218 

Non-resident  .  150  150 

Total  .  684  694 

“The  income  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  .April  1,  1927.  was  $52,126.45.  while 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$54,786.19. 

“These  figures  show'  an  operating  de¬ 
ficit  of  $2,659.74.  Included  In  this  item, 
however,  is  the  sum  of  $1,765.40  set 
aside  for  depreciation,  making  the  net 
$894.34.  For  the  twelve  months  ended 
April  1,  1926,  the  operating  deficit  was 
$1,879.32,  an  improvement  for  the  present 
period  of  $9^.98. 

“In  the  item  of  operating  expenses, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $526.48. 

“The  loss  from  the  restaurant  (which 
continues,  and  will  continue,  to  be  our 
largest  single  burden),  was  $3,311.48 
which  was  less  by  $632.67  than  it  was 
during  the  preceding  period,  a  very 


satisfactory  condition. 

“In  its  financial  affairs  the  Club  hai 
shown  an  improvement  that  your  direc¬ 
tors  believe  to  be  promising  of  still  b^. 
ter  things  in  the  future.  The  board  hai 
instituted  a  number  of  changes  during 
the  year  that  are  already  demonstrating 
their  value,  and  will  make  it  still  more 
evident  as  time  goes  cm.  One  of  these 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration:  We 
are  now  setting  aside  each  quarter  i 
reserve  for  depreciation,  a  provision  not 
made  before.  In  considering  the  figures 
that  follow  this  reserve  should  be  ^me 
in  mind. 

“The  Oub,  then,  enters  upon  its  sixth 
year  in  materially  improved  financial  con¬ 
dition.  Its  membership  is  larger  and  is 
active  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  prospect  is  one  upon  which  we  may 
look  with  pride  and  with  satisfaction." 

BRITISH  BILL  FORBIDS 
GENERAL  STRIKES 


Many  Stringent  Provisions  in  Pro. 
posed  Measure  to  Prevent  Recur¬ 
rence  of  National 
Tie-up 


(Special  to  Editor  Pcblisheki 

London,  April  15.— If  a  strike  has  any 
object  in  addition  to  the  furtherance  of 
a  trade  dispute  within  the  trade  con¬ 
cerned,  or  if  it  is  calculated  to  coerce 
or  intimidate  the  Government  or  the  com¬ 
munity  or  any  substantial  part  of  the 
community,  it  will  be  illegal,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  new  Trade  Union  Laws  Bill 
becomes  law. 

Besides  giving  protection  to  trade 
unionists  refusing  to  take  part  in  an  il¬ 
legal  strike,  the  bill  also  forbids  the 
picketing  of  private  residences,  and  the 
attempted  coercion  of  men  refusing  to 
strike  by  ridicule  and  so-called  “peace¬ 
ful”  picketing. 

The  existing  system  of  collecting  a 
levy  for  the  political  funds  of  a  trade 
union  is  reversed,  by  allowing  the  worker 
to  express  his  willingness  to  contribute, 
and  the  bill  declares  that  a  return  is 
to  be  made  of  the  political  funds  of  all 
trade  unions. 

The  .Attorney-General  is  given  powers 
to  apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  application  of  trade  union  funds  for 
any  purpose  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

BRITISH  PAPER  IMPORTS 

During  February  there  was  im^rted 
into  Great  Britain  from  ten  countries  of 
consignment  293,036  hundredweights  of 
newsprint  paper,  valued  at  £243,912 
From  15  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  England  received  79,499  hundred¬ 
weights  of  other  kinds  of  uncoated  prim¬ 
ing  paper,  valued  at  £79,727. 

MILL  STRIKE  THREATENED 

If  the  demands  of  the  workers  for  a 
wage  increase  are  not  granted  a  strike 
in  all  the  paper  mills  in  Finland  will 
commence  on  May  1,  it  is  reported. 


COAST  PAPER  INCORPORATES 

The  Sun  Printing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Sun,  has 
been  incorporated  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $50,000,  of  which  $40,000  is 
paid  up.  Stockholders  and  officials  of  the 
company  are:  R.  H.  Glenn,  president 
and  manager;  L.  A.  Glenn,  vice-president 
and  assistant  manager,  and  K.  K.  Hooper, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Sun  was 
purchased  five  years  ago  by  R.  H.  Glenn 
from  Arthur  G.  Munn. 


WANT  BROOKLYN  AD  CLUB 

Flans  for  the  formation  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  club  in  Brooklyn  were  discussed 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  several  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  men  who  stressed 
the  need  of  such  an  organization  in 
Brooklyn.  At  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  on  May  10,  a  committee  will 
report  the  ways  and  means  for  formal 
organization. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MATERIALS,  WORKMANSHIP, 
OVERSIZE  PARTS,  STIFFNESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 

SIMPLICITY  OF  DESIGN 
OF 
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JOURNALISTS  AND  STATESMEN  CONGRATULATE 
UNITED  PRESS  ON  20th  ANNIVERSARY 


CONGRATULATIONS  from  editors 

in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  poured 
in  upon  the  United  Press  Associations 
on  the  occasion  of  that  organization’s 
20th  anniversary,  Monday  April  25. 

Extracts  of  the  texts  follow : 

“Warm  congratulations  on  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
United  Press  and  lively  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution  and  personal 
well-being  of  its  president.’’^ — Carlos 
Guzman  Vera,  director  El  Ticmpo,  Lima, 
Peru. 

“I  felicitate  very  sincerely  the  worthy 
president  of  the  United  Press  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  today  commemorating  the 
world  wide  accomplishments  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Best  wishes  for  the  contin- 
used  prosperity  of  the  institution.” — Cle¬ 
mente  Palma,  director  of  La  Cronica, 
Lima,  Peru. 

“Regretting  very  much  not  to  be  there 
personally  to  accompany  you  in  today’s 
happy  anniversary_.  1  express  to  you  my 
friendly  sentiments  and  the  best  wishes 
of  El  Comercio  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  Press.” — Antonio  Miro  Quesada, 
director  of  El  Comercio,  Lima. 

“On  this  auspicious  date  for  you  and 
for  worldwide  journalism,  where  the 
L^nited  Press  has  gained  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  positions,  I  beg  you  to  accept  ex¬ 
pressions  of  my  esteem  and  our  warmest 
felicitations  and.  auguries  that  the  great 
progress  made  by  your  organization  will 
continue  on  an  ever  ascending  curve  due 
to  the  faithful  compliance  with  your 
slogan — Independence,  rapidity,  impar¬ 
tiality.” — Herman  Tjarks,  director  of 
Deutsche  La  Plata  Zeitung,  Buenos 
Aires. 

“Congratulations  on  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  United  Press  which  we 
consider  a  very  wise  and  efficient  youth 
for  its  age.” — G.  Forero,  director  La 
Prensa,  Lima,  Peru. 

“Wish  every  journalistic  success  to 
United  Press  and  personal  happiness  of 
president.” — Barrios,  director  of  Mercu- 
rio,  Antofogasta,  Chile. 

“I  send  United  Press,  which  is  a  daily 
collaborator  in  the  history  of  the  world 
through  speedy  chronicling  of  its  events, 
the  most  cordial  greetings  of  the  Giornale 
D’ltalia,  together  with  an  expression  of 
the  hope  that  the  United  Press  will  co¬ 
operate  in  spreading  in  foreign  countries 
a  better  knowledge  of  Italy.” — Virginio 
Gayada,  editor,  Giornale  D’ltalia,  Rome. 

“Sincerest  congratulations  anniversary; 
hope  your  dinner  is  forerunner  of  long 
procession  of  anniversaries,  each  signaliz¬ 
ing  future  growth  influence.” — R.  D. 
Blumenfeld,  editor  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press. 

“O  Jornal  congratulates  United  Press 
20th  anniversary,  wishing  continued  suc¬ 
cess.” — Chateaubriand,  director  O  Jornal, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“Heartiest  congratulations  20th  anni¬ 
versary.  Our  readers  in  Hamburg  and 
throughout  the  world,  like  ourselves, 
highly  appreciate  your  important  serv¬ 
ices.” — Hamburger  Fremdenhlatt,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany. 

“Directors  and  editors  of  Gassetta  del 
Popolo,  old  paper  of  Italian  risorgimento 
and  Mergan,  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi, 
salute  with  fraternal  greetings  young 
powerful  American  agency.  United  Press, 
hoping  its  co-operation  serve  to  greater 
success  both  institutions  which  symbol  of 
Italian-American  Fraternity.” — Dr.  Maf- 
fio  Maffi,  editor  Gazzetta  del  Popolo, 
Turin,  Italy. 

“Heartiest  congratulations  on  your 
20th  anniversary.  In  our  years  of  co¬ 
operation  we  have  realized  how  extraor¬ 
dinarily  rapidly  your  news  service  op¬ 
erates  and  how  it  is  everywhere  con¬ 
stantly  alert.  Supplementing  the  reports 
of  our  own  corespondents,  your  reports 
have  rendered  to  our  readers  throughout 
the  world  a  great  service.  We  wish  you 
further  successes”— Fra^ikfurter  Zeitung. 

“With  regret  that  I  am  unable  person¬ 
ally  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Press.  I  send  you  felicitations  and  my 


wish  for  a  brilliant  career  for  that 
agency  and  for  its  prosperity,  and  send 
friendly  regards.” — Gabion,  president  di¬ 
rector  of  Agence  Radio  Telegraphique, 
Paris,  h'rance. 

“Heartiest  congratulations  20th  anni¬ 
versary  United  Press  with  which  Nippon 
Dempo  has  been  associated  practically 
from  its  inauguration.  United  Press  has 
proved  steadfast  to  liberal  idealism  and 
sane  methods  which  have  resulted  in  a 
prosperity  contributing  to  the  recent 
rapid  growth  of  the  h'ar  Eastern  Press. 
Fervently  hope  continuation  successful 
co-operation  and  higher  achievements  in 
future. — Hoshio  Mitsunaga,  president 
Nippon  Demp<5  Tsushin  Sha,  Tokio, 
Japan.” 

“Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  kind  invitation.  Unfortunately  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  my  control  prevent 
my  attendance  at  the  fraternal  gathering 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be 
present  in  spirit.  Meanwhile  I  beg  you 
to  convey  my  most  affectionate  greetings 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  I  am  and  will  be  present  with 
the  United  Press.  May  the  United 
Press  celebrate  many  anniversaries  and 
be,  as  heretofore,  a  bond  linking  together 
the  countries  of  our  beloved  America.” — 
Ezequiel  P.  Paz,  director  of  I-a  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires. 

“Manx  thanks  for  your  courtesy. 
Nothing  could  possibly  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  with  you  at  dinner 
and  convey  to  you  orally  my  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  on  this  glad  occasion  and 
wish  you  many  happy  returns.” — Moto- 
yama,  president,  Osaka  Mainichi  Osaka, 

J  apan. 

“Convey  sincere  congratulations  on 
LInited  Press  attainment  of  its  twentieth 
birthday.  Your  service  has  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  journalism 
in  Japan,  particularly  to  the  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  among  newspapermen  of  the 
two  nationalities.” — Murayama,  president 
Osaka  and  Tokio  Asahi. 

“Many  thanks  kind  invitation;  best 
wishes  and  congratulations.” — Silva  Vild- 
osola^  director  El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
Chile. 

“I  congratulate  you  and  your  associates 
upon  the  wonderful  institution  you  have 
created.” — LeRoy  Sanders,  Portland, 
Ore. 

“The  growth  of  the  United  Press  has 
been  one  of  the  amazing  developments  of 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.” — Alfred  O.  Andersson,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch. 

“I  have  been  with  you  for  over  11 
years  and  as  I  told  one  of  your  men  the 
other  day,  I  shall  never  forget  the  cour¬ 
tesies  extended.” — Fred  Massengill,  Ter¬ 
rell  (Tex.)  Daily  Tribune. 

“We  congratulate  United  Press  on 
moving  to  forefront  great  international 
news  agencies  through  objectivity,  speed, 
accuracy,  broadminded  reporting.  May 
further  growth  and  new  successes  in 
.service  world-uniting  reporting  await 
United  Press.” — Hans  Walter  Schuett- 
pelz,  editor  in  chief,  Industrie  und  Han- 
delszeitung,  Berlin. 

“Behalf  Correio  da  Manha  extend  sin¬ 
cerest  congratulations  United  Press  on 
occasion  of  twentieth  anniversary.” — 
Pinheiro,  Cunha,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“Many  years’  association  with  United 
Press  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  United  Press  as  an  exemplary 
news  agency.  I  am  happy  to  say  the 
news  service  meets  all  desires  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors — is  world  embracing, 
rapid,  absolutely  conscientious.  United 
Press  correspondents  are  exact,  well-in¬ 
formed  men  with  excellent  connections 
assuring  readers  best  information.  Au¬ 
thors  United  Press  special  articles  com¬ 
prise  outstanding  names  international 
journalism  and  diplomacy.  Therefore  de¬ 
lighted  opportunity  extend  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  Unit^  Press  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary.” — Victor  Hahn.  publisher 
.dchtuhr  Ahendblatt,  Berlin. 

“Warmest  felicitations  to  United 
Press  which  for  French  newspapermen 


is  a  model  of  loyalty,  independence  and 
technical  perfection.” — Maurice  de  Walef- 
fe,  editor  Paris  Midi  and  general  secre¬ 
tary  Latin  Press  Bureau.” 

“I  wish  to  offer  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  great  American  news  agency 
on  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary.” — 
Rene  Lara,  director  Gaulois,  Pans. 

“Mighty  United  Press  has  my  congrat¬ 
ulations  sincerest  wishes  for  continued 
prosperity” — Raymond  Lange,  general 
secretary,  L’Intransigreant,  Paris. 

“Sincerest  congratulations  for  the 
United  Press,  its  leaders  and  their  col¬ 
leagues.” — Prof.  Julius  Ferdinand  Wolff, 
editor  in  chief,  Dresdner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  Dresden,  Germany,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  League  of  German 
Newspaper  Publishers. 

"Entire  personnel  La  Razon  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  cordially  congratulate  United 
Press  which  has  efficaciously  collabor¬ 
ated  in  successes  of  our  newspaper.” — 
.\ngel  L.  Sojo,  director  La  Razon, 
Buenos  Aires. 

David  Lloyd  George  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  cablegram  from  London:  "Congrat¬ 
ulations  on  the  attainment  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  your  world  famous 
organization  whose  news  comes  from  and 
spreads  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

1  hope  it  will  long  prosper  and  continue 
the  service  it  is  rendering  to  so  many 
nations  in  its  dissemination  of  reliable 
news  about  the  happenings  of  the 
world.” — Lloyd  George. 

“The  Cambridge  Jeffersonian  extends 
sincere  greetings  on  this  your  twentieth 
anniversary.  The  fairness  and  efficiency 
of  United  Press  reports  gain  new  friends 
daily  atid  your  whole  hearted  co-operation 
with  editors  and  publishers  makes  for 
their  success.  May  your  splendid  ef¬ 
forts  continue  to  meet  with  abundant 
prosperity.” — The  Jeffersonian  Company, 
Inc.,  T.  E.  Amos,  president,  Cambridge, 
O. 

“I  send  United  Press  and  all  its  col¬ 
laborators  my  remembrances  and  my  best 
wishes.” — Raymond  Poincare,  Premier  of 
France. 

“Greetings  to  your  worldwide  interna¬ 
tional  press  association  on  occasion  20th 
anniversary.  The  shipping  services, 
cables,  radio,  press  associations  and  one 
hopes  television  are  breaking  down  race 
barriers  and  misunderstandings.  We 
are  one  human  family  with  far  too  many 
divisions.  Keep  on  extending  your  serv¬ 
ices.” — Robert  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  London  Daily  Hercdd. 

“Temps,  one  of  the  Doyens  of  French 
newspapers  which  counts  67  years’  ex¬ 
istence  is  happy  to  address  fraternal  con¬ 
gratulations  to  United  Press  on  occasion 
20th  anniversary.  Famous  verse  of 
Corneille  Value  doesn’t  depend  on  the 
number  of  years’  applies  perfectly  this 
great  news  agency  which  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  creating  powerful  news  organ¬ 
ization  and  extending  its  action  to 
farthest  corners  of  the  world. — Adrien 
Hebrard,  director  Le  Temps,  Paris. 

“At  the  moment  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Press  of  America  celebrates 
its  20th  anniversary,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  address  my  warmest  felicitations. 

m 


1  express  most  cordial  wishes  for  the 
great  institution,  tlfc  United  Press  which 
contributes  so  powerfully  to  the  exchange 
of  news  and  ideas  between  two  friendly 
nations,  the  United  States  and  France.” 
— Aristide  Briand,  Foreign  Minister  of 
France. 

“In  common  independence.  The  Tele- 
graphen  Union  greets  its  American  sis¬ 
ter  on  its  20th  jubilee.” — Telegraphen 
Union,  Berlin. 

“Warmest  congratulations  to  United 
Press  celebrating  its  20th  anniversary. 
All  responsible  people  here  welcome  the 
free  and  full  exchange  of  news  and  opin¬ 
ion  as  prime  factor  in  Anglo-American 
acconl  and  world  peace.” — Sir  William 
Berry,  proprietor,  London  Sunday 
Times,  London  Daily  Sketch,  Financial 
Times. 

“Director  of  La  Capital  at  Rosario, 
dean  of  Argentine  newspapers  is  pleased 
to  felicitate  the  United  Press  on  its  20th 
anniversary  which  it  is  celebrating  to¬ 
day  auguring  a  greater  guarantee  of 
universal  prestige  which  the  United 
Press  has  gained.” — Leopold  Lagos,  Ros¬ 
ario,  Argentina. 

“I  do  not  think  that  any  news  agency 
has  ever  labored  more  consistently  or 
more  effectively  for  the  public  welfare 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  newspapers 
it  serves  than  has  the  United  Press.  We 
have  had  United  Press  service  for  many 
years  and  have  always  found  it  to  repre- 
.sent  the  highest  standard  of  news  service 
and  to  reflect  an  attitude  most  consistent 
with  the  best  interest  of  the  oublic.  My 
congratulations  to  you  on  your  20th  anni¬ 
versary. — George  Carter,  IVilmington 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal. 

“The  United  Press  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  remarkable  growth  it  has  at¬ 
tained  in  the  past  year.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  emphasized  hi  our  minds  when 
we  realize  that  this  is  only  the  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  establishment  of  this  great 
newsgathering  and  new  disseminating  or¬ 
ganization.  Please  accept  my  most  sin¬ 
cere  wishes  for  continued  success.” — 
Dw'ight  Young,  editor  in  chief,  Dayton 
Herald. 

“Congratulations  upon  your  20th  anni¬ 
versary  the  independence,  impartiality 
and  liberal  tendencies  of  the  United 
Press  are  well  known  and  appreciated 
in  England  and  Australia.” — Tom  Qarke, 
managing  editor  the  Daily  News,  Lon¬ 
don. 


ADDS  FOODS  SECTION 

A  two-column  woman’s  page  food  de¬ 
partment  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  L. 
Nolan  is  now  being  developed  by  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  into  a 
four-page  weekly  Pure  Foods  section. 
Recipe  contests  with  cash  prizes  are  fea¬ 
tured. 

SPANS  50  YEARS 

John  G.  Zook,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Litits  ( Pa. )  Express,  issued  a  50th 
anniversary  number  on  April  14  of  16 
large  illustrated  pages.  The  Express  was 
known  prior  to  1881  as  the  Sunbeam. 
Since  1895  Mr.  Zook  has  been  the  sole 
owner. 
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the  daily  comic  strip  by 

GENE  BYRNES 


V///  he  distributed  by  the 
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NEW 


YORK 


^Tribune 


^unhiratr 


The  “Rcg’l  ar  Fellers”  Sunday  page  will  be  sold,  as  usual,  by  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
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TRIBUNE  PRESSRCKIM  BREAKS  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  NEWS  PLANT  OUT. 


wtAtnt* 


ITUiBOi*  rfc'l 


The  Daily  Tribunes 
circulation  yestet^ 
was  the  highest  in 


its  history.  After 
SOyeats  of  process- 
^lOUiO  thedrivin^,youthful 
spirit  of  TneTribune 
brin&ittonewhjgfii 
levels  of  circulation 


The  diilycity 
end  suburben 
circulation  of 
The  Tribune 


world's 

greatest 

newslMper 


of  any  other 
(liiciCswwSHper 


and  advertising 
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TRIBUNE  SETS  A 
WORLD  MARK  FOR 
ELECTION  EXTRAS 

Record  Circulation  of' 
909,448  Papers. 


j  TnE  Tribi'nI*  established  a  new  recorc 
in  its  owfi^cfrculatjon  and  'seT^a "majlt 
of  mechanicaj  and  hum^feificiency. 
.un^uaTed  ‘^y,.ajuc.  .newspaper  in_  the 
In  getting  out  its  election  edi-  i 
Uions  yesterday  for  Chicagoland. 

^  A  50  or  52  page  paper,  in  three  sec-  i 
tions,  was  turned  out  by  Thb  Tribunb  i 
presses  for  nearly  every  ballot  cast  in  j 
the  war  of  a  million  votes  between  ' 
Thompson  and  Dever  Theie  were ' 
Kl,530  papers  run  off  the  presses,  and  , 
the  actual  paid  circulation  wa^  909,448  ‘ 

Analysis  of  these  figures  in  the  cir 
culation  department  shows  that  the 
public  '  regarded  the  Thompson-Dever  • 
fight  with  greater  Interest  than  the 
Den^psey-Tunney  battle.  The  pro\dons  ; 
circulation  record  was  set  by  the  cham-  ^ 
pionship  battle,  when  905,000  papers  : 
were  sold 

133,000  Extras  Go  on  Street. 

In  the  mayoralty  election  four  years 
ago  624,663  papers  were  sold,  with 
■about  60,000  extras  as  a  result  of  the 
election  interest.  There  were  133.000 
extras  yesterday  for  street  sales. 

Back  of  this  achievement  is  not  only 
the  story  of  The  Tribune  plant,  on  its 
mechanical  side,  but  the  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  650  men  in  all  news, 
advertising  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  working  with  speed,  precision, 
and  a  wholehearted,  eager  interest. 
They  were  out  to  make  a  family  rec¬ 
ord  avid  they  did  it. 

Something  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
one  day’s  editions  may  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  in  different  terms. 
It  meant  3,<1S  tons,  or  775,084  pound.s. 
of  white  paper  used.  This  is  586  rolls. 


fntfiL  It^,  OhatM^riVne. 


The  presses  turned  out  these  papers  i  t 
In  8H  hours,  a  feat  impossible  In  any  ja-ja< 

I,  other  newspaper  plant  with  this  size  . 

'J  and  three  section  division  of  a  paper,  j  _  ' 

k  i  ^ - Cr?ss  Cacai^-.  Increased - '  "  j 

'  The _ superiority  of_  .Th^  TRrej.’NT;J  „  .yor-<* 

jpressMjiea  in  the  fact  that  they  can"  c  nmitt 
I'^ook  "up  seven  units  Instead ,  .Qf.,th.e  j  ,  pas 
-  j  usual  sis,  In  this  way  the  capacity  c  iferii 
“ihas  increased  from  a  48  page  limit  to  c  jncll  ' 


or  about  fourteen  carloads.  It  is  reate- 
sented  in  other  terms  by  580  cord  J of 


1 56  pages.  TTie  whole  battery  of  presse#  hft'e  tot' j 


is  built  in  tandem,  and  the  extra  < 


and  traced  sUll  furler  1 attained  by  placing  ' 


back  might  have  been  found  a  slmrt 
time  ago  in  all  the  sizable  spruce  ^d 
balsam  trees  that  were  growing  onl^ 
85  acre  tract  in  the  virgin  woodslof 
The  Trisune  paper  mills.  1 

Deadline  Pushed  .\liead.  I 


The  regular  closing  time,  or  de:^  new  press 
line,  for  the  composing  room  is  8:k  works  on  to; 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  ’This  wa\  such  a  natura 
pushed  up  three-quarters  of  an  hour~W  ~ 

on  election  night.  The  whole  machine 
was  thrown  into  high  speed  to  make 
the.  most  of  these  precious  45  min- 
utes.  It  meant  an  earlier  closing  time  s  r  »-»  »» 
for  advertising  copy  and  necessitated  O  Y  E 
reporters  coming  in  from  the  street,  ^ 

or  telephoning  stories,  so  that  every-  Lookii^^ 
thing  would  be  three-quarters  of  an  many  mwf 
hour  ahead.  recent 

fifty  page  forms  on  the  composing 
room 'tables  were  all  closed  In  thirty  H 

minutes.  As  the  last  minute  was  in  Edwaj 

sight  one  form  was  left  ^Ith  an  un-  Heenan.  re! 
filled  hole.  Some  advertiser  had  not  fill  a  danci/ 
put  his  copy  through  in  time.  Six  She  ■was  / 
men  jumped  at  the  form,  threw  in  a  partner^ 

"  space  reserved "  plate,  piled  the  mothey 
“/furniture”  arqund  it  in  less  time  ried  // 
than  it  take"?  *n  te'l  it.  and  ‘ent  the  with/ 


^  at  intervals  and  at  right  angles,  an  ] 
extra  press  unit.  Every  revolution  | 
jjj  turns  out  two  papers.  | 

oj  Nine  presses  were  used  in  printing  I 
I  the  home  and  final  editions  of  52  pages,  ! 

I  arranged  in  sections  of  28.  10,  and  14 
I  j  pages,  news,  sports,  and  features.  The  j 
k  new  press  unit  and  an  assembling  j 
k  I  works  on  top  of  the  presses  makes  J 
a\lsucb  a  natural  separation  possible.  ^ 


DANCE;  TR^ 


Composed,  nt  present  of  72  Goss 
Hiph  Speed  Low  Construction 
Press  Units  and  lH  pairs  of  Goss 
Imperial  Folders,  this  vast  battery 
of  press  equipment  is  not  large 
enough  to  keep  ptwe  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  strUles  in  circulation 
tchich  The  Tribune  is  making. 
There  will  shortly  be  added  16  ad¬ 
ditional  Goss  Press  Units  and  two 
pairs  of  folders,  to  be  installed  in 
a  neiv  building  adjacent  to  The 
Tribune  Tower. 


Goss  Presses — Choice  of  Successful  Publishers  Everywhere 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
220  West  Forty-Second  St.  646  Call  Building 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  of  England,  Ltd.,  London 
Messrs.  Edwards  Dunlop  Company,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Sole  Agent  for  Australasia 
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AWARD  JURIES  NAMED  TO  DETERMINE 
1926  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Eight  Newspaper  Men  to  Pass  on  Journalistic  Offerings — 
Names  of  Winners  to  Be  Announced  Following 
Board  Meeting  in  May 


'T'HE  juries  to  select  winners  of  the 
^  annual  Pulitzer  prizes  in  journalism 
and  letters,  totaling  $9,500,  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  Columbia  University  last 
week.  Following  the  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  early  in  May,  the  winners  will  be 
named,  together  with  the  three  graduates 
of  the  Journalism  School  who  have  been 
awarded  the  annual  traveling  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $1,500  each. 

Prizes  in  journalism  and  juries; 

“For  the  most  disinterested  and  meri¬ 
torious  public  service  rendered  by  any 
.\merican  newspaper  during  the  year,  a 
gold  medal  costing  $500.”  Judges:  Je¬ 
rome  B.  Landfield,  New  York,  journalis¬ 
tic  research  expert ;  Dr.  John  W.  Cun- 
liffe,  director  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  and  George  M.  Armstead, 
managing  editor,  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

This  same  jury  will  also  decide  “the 
best  history  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  public  by  the  .\merican  press  during 
the  preceding  year  or  for  the  publication 
and  distribution  through  the  Columbia 
University  Press  of  publications  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  American  Journalism  ($1,000).” 

“For  the  best  editorial  written  during 
the  year,  the  test  of  excellence  being 
clearness  of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound 
reasoning  and  power  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  the  right  direction,  due  ac¬ 
count  being  taken  of  the  whole  volume 
of  the  writer’s  editorial  work  during  the 
year  ($1.000)” — Dr.  R.  C.  E.  Brown 
and  Dr.  A.  S.  Will,  instructors  in  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  and 
George  Nox  McCain,  political  writer  on 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

“For  the  best  example  of  a  reporter’s 
work  during  the  year,  the  test  being 
strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  some  public  good  command¬ 
ing  public  attention  and  respect  ($1,0(X))” 
— VV.  P.  Beazell,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  New  York  World;  .Albert  W. 
Cummins,  managing  editor,  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Neivs,  and  Merryle  S.  Ru- 
keyser,  instructor  in  financial  writing, 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism. 

“For  the  best  cartoon  published  in  any 
.\merican  newspaper  during  the  year, 
the  determining  qualities  being  that  the 
cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea  made 
clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good  draw¬ 
ing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and 
shall  be  helpful  to  some  commendable 
cause  of  public  importance,  due  account 
being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
artist’s  newspaper  work  during  the  year 
($5(X))” — Dr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin  and  F. 
Fraser  Bond,  instructors  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  the  latter  also  of  the  New 
York  Times  staff,  and  Newbold  Noyes, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Prizes  in  letters  and  juries; 

“For  the  American  novel  published 
during  the  year  which  shall  best  present 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  .American  life, 
and  the  highest  standard  of  American 
manners  and  manhood  ($1,0(X))” — Rich¬ 
ard  Burton,  Englewood,  N,  J.,  author 
and  critic:  Robert  M.  Ivovett,  (Thicago, 
editor,  college  professor  and  novelist,  and 
Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  author  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Literature,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“For  the  original  plav.  performed  in 
New  York,  which  shall  best  represent 
the  educational  value  and  power  of  the 
stage  in  raising  the  standard  of  good 
™rals,  good  taste  and  good  manners 
^1.000)”  —  Augustus  'Thomas,  New 
York,  playwright ;  Walter  Prichard 
^ton,  Sheffield,  Mass.,  author  and  nov¬ 
elist;  Clayton  Hamilton,  New  York, 
playwright. 

“For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon 
“^history  of  the  United  States 
(S2.(X)0)” — ^Worthipgton  C.  Ford,  Bos- 
4*5’  professor;  James  Truslow 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y,,  writer 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  history  prize 
m  192;  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  History  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“For  the  best  American  biography 
teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services 
to  the  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent 
example  ($1,000)” — Royal  Cortissqz,  art 
editor,  the  New  York  Herald  Tributie; 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  known  also  under 
his  nom  de  plume,  “David  Grayson,” 
Amherst,  Mass.,  author;  M.  A.  De 
W'olfe  Howe,  Boston,  author,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  -Atlantic  Monthly  Company. 

“For  the  best  volume  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  by  an  American 
author  ($1,(XX))” — Wilbur  L.  Cross, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  author ;  Ferris  Greenslet  of 
Houghton  Miffln  &  Co.,  publishers,  Bos¬ 
ton,  author,  and  John  Erskine,  Professor 
of  English  at  Columbia  University,  poet 
and  novetlist. 


NINE  SPEAKERS  NAMED 
FOR  1.  A.  A.  CONVENTION 


Work,  Hoover,  Aylesworth,  “Roxie” 
Among  Those  Named  by  Denver 
Program  Committee — Annual 
Business  Session 
Wednesday 


Nine  speakers  have  accepted  invitations 
to  address  the  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association  to 
l)e  held  at  Denver  June  26-29,  E.  D. 
(jibbs,  program  chairman,  announced  on 
April  19. 

They  are  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior ;  Hon.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  M.  W. 
•Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  New  York; 
Harold  F.  Ritchie,  president  of  the  Har¬ 
old  F.  Ritchie  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto; 
Col.  Paul  Henderson,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Air  Transport,  Chicago: 
Mrs.  Emily  Newell  Blair,  chairman  of 
the  Women’s  National  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee;  F.  L.  Rothafel,  “Roxy,”  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Roxy  Theatre;  Joe 
Mitchell  Chappie.  Boston;  and  Harold 
Stonier,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold 
thfe  annual  business  meeting  Wednesday, 
immediately  after  adjournment  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  sessions,  closing  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  this  day  to  give  more  time  for 
sight  seeing. 


WILLAMETTE  EARNS  $607,274 

Net  earnings  of  $607,274  for  the  first 
quarter  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company  and 
subsidiaries,  excluding  the  Pacific  Mills 
Limited.  This  is  after  all  charges  and 
taxes.  The  net  earnings  of  Pacific  Mills 
Limited  were  $205,768. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  SEEKS 
NEWS— GETS  IT! 

Yl^HILE  E.  J.  Leibel,  editor  of 
”  the  Payne  (O.)  Reflector, 
weekly  newspaper  was  in  the 
Farmers’  and  Citizens’  Bank  seek¬ 
ing  news  April  12  the  village’s 
biggest  news  event  of  the  year 
orrurred. 

Two  armed  bandits  entered  the 
bank,  commanded  Leibel  and  L.  C. 
Poland,  president  of  the  bank,  to 
lie  on  the  floor  while  they  scooped 
up  $2,000  in  cash  and  escaped  in 
an  auto  driven  by  a  third  man. 

Residents  pursued  the  bandits 
but  were  halted  by  a  freight  that 
blocked  a  crossing  over  which  the 
bandit  car  had  escaped. 


The  HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH, 

representing  the 
principal  retail  market 
in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
is  one  of  those 
progressive  newspapers 
that  has  made  a 
survey  of  the  market 
it  serves,  has  available 
facts  and  figures 
pertaining  to  the 
potential  market,  the 
buying  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the 
families  in  the  mairket, 
and  stands  ready  to  help 
every  advertiser 
merchandise  his  product. 
It  is  represented  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by 
Story,  Brooks  and 
Finley,  Inc. 


AMAZING  ADVENTURE  OF  “STARS  AND  STRIPES” 

Founding  and  Publishing  ^^The  Doughboy’s  Newspaper”  a  Remarkable  Achievement  by  American 
Newspaper  Men  in  Wartime  France,  Now  Told  for  First  Time 

By  MAJOR  DONALD  L.  STONE 


(Continued  from  last  week) 

paper  was  not  long  in  obUiining 
suitable  quarters.  With  the  sixt^  issue 
the  growing  editorial  and  business 
forces  found  themselves  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  commodious  suite  at  1  Rue  des 
Italiens,  a  modern ‘office  building  just  off 
the  “Grands  Boulevards.”  In  time  two 
floors  of  this  building  were  occupied,  but 
even  that  space  was  insufficient.  Issue 
number  44  was  prepared  in  the  final  home 
of  the  paper,  the  Credit  Mobilier  build¬ 
ing  at  32  Rue  Taitbout,  also  occupied 
by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  This  editorial  and  business  office 
was  on  a  scale  fitting  a  big  city  news¬ 
paper,  and  it  was  very  hard  for  persons 
Cuming  then  in  contact  wdth  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  realize  that  in  a  few  short 
months  it  had  grown  from  nothing  at 
all. 

The  Daily  Mail  continued  to  print  the 
paper  until  August  1918.  At  that  time 
the  circulation  became  too  great  for  the 
resources  of  its  plant.  The  composition 
and  make-up  continued  to  be  done  at 
the  Daily  Mail,  but  printing  was  from 
that  time  on  done  at  the  building  of  Le 
Journal,  a  Paris  daily  with  particularly 
tine  and  modern  equipment.  Thus  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was,  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  side,  a  very  cosmopolitan  paper.  The 
composition  was  done  by  American  en¬ 
listed  men.  The  engraving  was  done  by 
Frenchmen.  Printing  was  done  first  by 
British  and  then  by  French  workmen. 
And  French  and  American  agents  worked 
together  on  circulation. 

The  editorial  force  grew  steadily  with 
the  expansion  of  the  paj^r.  The  first 
managing  editor  was  Private  John  T. 
Winterich  of  the  96th  Aero  ^uadron 
and  formerly  of  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can.  He  continued  his  able  work  of  di¬ 
rection  and  editorial  writing  until  after 
the  Armistice,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Private  Harold  W.  Ross  of  the  18th 
Engineers  and  the  San  Francisco  Call. 
Winterich  continued  however  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board. 
Other  members  of  the  council  were  Ser¬ 
geant-Major  Philip  Von  Blon  of  Base 
Hospital  4  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Jack  S.  Connolly  of  the  101st 
Field  Artillery  and  the  Boston  Herald, 
Robert  I.  Snadjr  of  the  308th  Ammuni¬ 
tion  Train  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  John  Black  of  Base  Hospital 
15  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  real  “war  correspondent”  of  the 
paper  was  Sergeant  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  of  the  Medical  Corps.  In  civil  life 
Sergeant  Woollcott  was  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  Dis¬ 
covered  at  Base  Hospital  Number  8  and 
“drafted  for  the  emergency,”  Woollcott 
did  some  of  the  best  work  of  his  career 
as  the  man  who  from  week  to  week  cov¬ 
ered  the  stories  of  Chateau  Thierry,  St. 
Mihiel  and  the  Argonne  for  the  soldiers’ 
own  paper. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  nationally  known 
writer  on  the  staff.  Lt.  Grantland  Rice 
contributed  an  article  to  the  sport  page 
for  many  issues  until  orders  recalled  him 
to  the  fighting  zone.  For  a  couple  of 
months  Captain  Franklin  P.  Adams  was 
detailed  from  the  Intelligence  Section  and 
militarized  the  “W.  K.  Conning  Tower” 
of  “F.  P.  A.” 

In  C.  Le  Roy  Baldrige  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  uncovered  another  first-class  car¬ 
toonist.  Serious  cartoons  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  and  a  punch  were  his  forte.  Bald- 
rige’s  cartocMis  were  reprinted  frequently 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  comment.  If  Wallgren  was 
the  Bairnsfather  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  Bald- 
rige  may  fairly  be  called  its  Raemakers. 
A  series  of  humorous  letters  from 


Donald  L.  Stone,  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  a  Major  in  the  Military  Intelli-  dependent  and  fair.  The  confidence 
getice  Resen’e,  and  was  formerly  .Acting  Chief  of  Press  and  Censorship,  American  ^thereby  inspired  was  invaluable  in  bring- 
Expeditiotiary  Forces.  He  is  at  the  present  time  a  professor  at  Dartmouth  College,  ing  respect  and  credence  without  bounds 
This  is  the  second  and  last  installtnent  of  Mr.  Stone’s  itarrathv.  to  the  vitally  important  defense  of  our 

army’s  policies  and  progress  which  the 
paper  from  time  to  time  took  up. 

Thus  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  soldiers 
had  faith  in  the  paper,  and  the  paper 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  fact  that  the 
army  was  essentially  all  right  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  ultimate  success.  The  editors 
never  lost  sight  of  the  great  principle 
of  army  unity  which  was  their  creed.  At 
first  emphasis  was  on  the  point  that 
called  the  paper  into  being — direct  and 
indirect  stress  on  the  fact  that  scattered 
troops  serving  all  along  the  Western 
Front  and  other  fronts  were  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  bound  together  in  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  despite  the  diversity  of  their  com¬ 
mands. 

Later  there  appeared  the  need  of  em¬ 
phasizing  another  kind  of  unity,  that  of 
the  combat  troops  and  of  the  supply 
troops,  many  among  the  latter  feeling  an 
unreasonable  and  yet  a  natural  chagrin 
that  they,  too,  could  not  be  assigned  to 
front  line  duty.  The  situation  was  made 
more  acute  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Putting  to  bed  the  last  “Vieiory  Edition,”  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  combat  troops  to  tease  the  men  in  sup¬ 

port.  It  takes  five  men  behind  the  lines 

“Henry’s  Pal  to  Henry,”  written  by  Ser-  the  mud,  of  the  “cootie.”  of  the  other  in-  *to”he  • 

geant  Seth  T.  Bailey,  were  so  much  ap-  liiiite  woes,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  ,,nHer«tooH  anH  a  non-romhatant  v 
preciated  that  they  were  reprinted  in  the  American  soldier  could  ever  be  .  mrht  HevelnncH  tr. 
book  form,  and  Sergeant  T.  H.  Bliss  started  laughing  at  his  troubles  the  “Mother  take  in 

made  many  a  muddy  and  war-weary  troubles  would  either  disappear  or  be-  c-rviVA  ifacr 

doughboy  forget  his  troubles  with  the  come  negligible.  General  Xolan  sup-  c  r\  c »»  t-i  c*-'  nA  ^ 

delicious  foolery  of  his  “Dizzy  Sector.”  ported  this  policy  even  when  an  occa-  L  faeTlr  in  H®Lonlat  nf 

The  following  statistics  win  show  the  sjonal  letter  was  printed  that  looked  as  publicity  concerning  construction  ^aJid 

rapid  growth  of  the  paper.  February  8.  meant  trouble,  convinced  that  the  maintenance  men  nuartermasters  and 

1918,  30,000  copies  (largelv  unsold)  ;  soldier’s  reaction  to  that  letter  would  stevedores  the  complicated  and  stuoen 
March  8.  40,420  (sold  out)  ;  .April  5.  52.^  be  what  was  desired.  The  result  again  Es  proeVam 

500;  Mav  24,  70,000;  Julv  5,  102.988;  "as  that  the  soldiers  felt  it  was  thetr  the  S  O  S  A  pride  in  their 

August  23.  203,600;  October  18.  311,-  paper  and  not  controlled  by  that  intangible  j  .  which  accomplished 

350;  Nov.  22.  400,000;  Feb.  7,  1919.  522.-  but  always  suspect  phantom  known  gratifying  results  ’  was  stimulated  in  tS 
000  (the  peak).  From  then  on.  the  vaguely  as  G.  H.  Q.  ,  ,  c  men  of  the  service  supply  corps, 

paper  slowly  decreased  in  circulation  specific  examples,  the  Stars  .v,  t.  .Tt'"  tu 

with  the  departure  of  the  A.  E.  F.  until  and  Stripes  never  pretended  that  our  L  ^  ’j 

it  closed  with  the  issue  of  June  13.  1919.  losses  were  lighter  than  they  really  were:  <^ame  the  need  of  building  up  the  morale 

The  reasons  for  the  remarkable  sue-  't  "over  pretended  that  transportation  of  men  longing  for  home  and  unable  to 
cess  of  the  paper  have  their  root  in  the  supplies  were  better  than  they  really  8°.  This  was  done  in  various  ways, 

fact  that  it  filled  a  real  need.  It  filled  "ere;  it  never  pretended  that  the  men  one  of  his  finest  cartons, 

that  need  because  it  was  interesting,  it  were  paid  on  time.  On  the  contrary  it  showed  the  relative  triviality  of  the  im^ 
was  full  of  real  news,  it  was  funnv,  and  sUted  flatly  that  they  were  not.  but  it  picture  of  two  d«d 

above  all  because  it  was  honest  and  n  as  humorously  as  such  a  mourn-  .u" 

played  fair.  Printing  the  names  of  the  subject  would  permit.  In  brief,  the  bmd  the  line^  with  the  captiOT  The 

editorial  board  with  their  armv  rank  as  Paper  actually  assailed  various  aspects  ^  Home.  News  articles 

nrivate<;  rornnrak  and  serpeant<;  was  a  armv  which  it  was  most  anxious  corded  the  actual  progress  made  toward 

gstfre  thaTSred  dt:3  con^  to  defend.  It  assailed  them  in  cases  evacuat  on  It  was  demonstrated  mathe- 

Privates  Ross,  Winterich.  Baldrige  and  "'here  it  was  common  knowledge  that  matically  that  if  it  took  the  army 
Wallgren  refused  promotion  even  to  non-  the  army  was  weak,  thus  gaming  full  navy  with  their  best  efforts  one  month 
commissioned  rank  because  they  felt  that  confidence  that  the  weekly  was  both  in-  (CofUinued  on  page  116) 

the  logic  of  their  position  demanded  that  _ _ 

thev  remain  the  commonest  of  common  . 

rS:-;'?;  of  interest  to  newspaper  PUBLISHERS 

be  a  buck  private  in  Pans,  with  onlv  a  | 

pnWa  pay  ,  .  1  Iff  own  and  offer; 

From  the  beginning  it  was  a  rule  that  " 

all  news  matter  must  be  of  general  in-  |  20-page  Duplex  Press,  8  col-  1 — Heavy  Duty  Wesel  Saw 

terest,  and  it  had  to  be  written  ^  as  ;  22%”  cut  off  2— Hoe  S-coIumn  Hat  Cast- 

to  bind  It,  in  some  way,  to  the  interest  Model  8  and  Model  22  Lino-  Boxes 

of  the  American  soldier.  If  news  was  I  types,  almost  new  _  „  j  v  u  j 

not  of  concern  to  him.  it  was  not  used.  li  Split  Magazines  and  Display  ^  Monotypes  and  Keyboards 

French,  British  and  other  propaganda  i!|  Mats  Large  Quantity  All-Steel  Form 

was  offered  to  the  paper  in  enormous  ’|  2 — Wesel  Electric  Galley  Tables 

volume,  but  it  was  culled  over  and  only  bl  Proof  Presses  7-  and  8-column  Chases, 

that  which  contained  genuine  news  of  in-  I 

terest  to  the  A.  E.  F.  was  printed.  ’  T  T 

_  r  t\  mmnt.  tvAirn  miU  (ora  yoa  monay,  or  $end 

Everything  else — which  meant  most  of  |  for  latest  isma  of  the  “BaU  Broadcaster." 

it — was  rejected.  So  incidentally,  was  | 

.American  propaganda  unless  it  was  news.  I  TUAAf  AO  HI  UAI  I 

Viskniskki  personally  assumed  the  task  |  I  H||nflJlX  IM  HA|  I  |-||  |up 

of  keeping  propaganda  out  of  the  paper.  |  IW  s  imbk  Vws| 

The  paper  did  not  suppress  disagree-  I  5  75  Washington  Sta,  NcW  YoPk 

able  things.  Rather,  it  admitted  them  I  bu  • 

when  prepared  in  humorous  form.  The  ■ _ Phone:  Walker  7522 

constant  effort  was  to  make  a  joke  of 
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Philadelphia  Offers 

An  Excentional  Markotl 


The  Philadelphia 
Metropolitan  Area 

IS  BY  FAR  THE  RICHEST 
AREA  CONTAINED  IN  THE 

Third  Federal 
Reserve  District 

It  Contains: 

59% 

WAGE  EARNERS 
MANUFACTURING 

71% 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

58% 

RETAIL  TRADE 

49% 

POPULATION 

and 

61% 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 


Its  Prosperity  Is  Solidly  Based 
On  the  Magnitude  and  Variety 
Of  Its  Industries. 

The  trend  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  the  economic  centre 
of  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  is  steady,  and  the  sales 
curve  shows  a  continuous  rise.  There  are  a  number  of  contrib¬ 
uting  reasons  for  this  unusual  prosperity.  First,  the  population 
is  continually  growing — causing  an  increasing  demand  for  man¬ 
ufactured  products,  materials,  foodstuffs,  etc.  Second,  the  fact 
that  concerns  manufacturing  seasonable  products  are  so  well  bal¬ 
anced  means  that  Philadelphia  has  no  serious  unemployment 
problem.  Third,  since  not  one  of  its  great  industries  employs 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  available  labor,  a  slump  in  any 
one  industry  can  have  little  effect  on  business  conditions  as  a 
whole. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  national  advertiser?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Philadelphia  offers  a  steady  market  for  any 
product  of  merit.  The  buying  power  of  this  area  is  unlimited 
and  the  new  article  is  welcomed  by  a  potential  market  of  over 
3,500,000  people — the  great  majority  of  whom  are  able  to  satisfy 
their  every  need. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  one  concerning  the  value  of  the 
market,  but  how  to  cover  it  effectively. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  covers  the  Philadelphia  trading 
territory  like  a  blanket.  Its  percentage  of  the  total  circulation  in 
this  district  of  the  three  morning  newspapers  is  over  54%  Daily 
and  over  44%  Sunday — and  The  Inquirer’s  circulation  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing. 

In  total  volume  of  advertising  no  Philadelphia  newspaper 
— morning  or  evening — equals  The  Inquirer.  During  the  year 
1926  The  Inquirer  published  21,893,400  lines,  while  the  next 
paper  (evening)  carried  but  20,479,800  lines. 

Thus,  in  planning  your  Philadelphia,  sales  programme,  the 
necessity  of  using  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  must  be  apparent. 


Guarantee: 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
absolutely  guarantees  that 
every  morning  in  the  year, 
before  breakfast  is  served,  over  75%  of  Philadelphia’s  worth¬ 
while  homes  have  received  their  copies  of  The  Inquirer  from 
the  hands  of  responsible  carriers. 


Pennsylvania’s  One  Big  Morning  Newspaper 


CHICAGO 

Woodward  &  Kelly  THE  ELVERSON  BUILDING,  Philadelphia 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

285  Maditon  Ave. 
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(Continued  from  fage  114) 


to  send  home  300,000  troops,  it  would 
take  seven  months  to  send  home  two 
million,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
some  would  have  to  wait  longer  than 
others. 

During  this  period  there  was  naturally 
a  heavy  increase  in  humorous  and  sports 
material.  Morale  was  also  fostered  by 
printing  an  elaborate  series  of  accounts 
of  what  had  been  done  during  the  war  by 
divisions,  by  services  and  the  like.  This 
was  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Joseph 
M.  Hanson  of  the  General  Staff  histori¬ 
cal  section,  who  was  detailed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  There  were  few  features  of  the 
paper  that  were  more  successful.  These 
so-called  “Divisional  Histories”  were  the 
first  reasonably  accurate  and  consecutive 
account  to  be  printed  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
combat  activities.  It  is  believed  to  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  divisional 
spirit,  and  to  have  educated  the  men  gen¬ 
erally  as  to  what  was  accomplished  by 
the  .American  effort. 

.A  feature  of  the  paper  that  was  much 
appreciated  during  the  post-Armistice 
period  was  the  amusement  page.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Col¬ 
umbus  sent  over  to  France  vaudeville  and 
legitimate  actors,  vocalists  and  musicians, 
and  even  elocutionists  and  acrobats,  to 
entertain  the  troops.  .Anyone  who  was 
in  France  at  the  time  will  remember  the 
excellent  musical  revues  and  burlesques, 
put  on  by  soldier  troupes  representing 
tbeir  organizations,  which  toured  the 
several  camps.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
ran  a  careful  calendar  of  such  entertain¬ 
ments.  and  the  announcements  were 
eagerly  scanned  by  the  amusement-hungry 
and  chronically  “broke”  soldiers,  who 
profited  by  any  opportunity  of  the  sort 
anywhere  near  their  camps,  unless  ac¬ 
tually  in  hospital  wards  or  the  guard 
house. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
"Soldier’s  Service  Department.”  The 
paper  early  undertook  to  answer  the 
queries  of  soldiers  on  matters  that  were 
puzzling  them.  The  questions  asked 
ranged  from  serious  to  trivial  and  from 
grave  to  gay.  They  might  run  in  a 
single  mail  from  requests  for  a  copy  of 
President  Wilson’s  “Fourteen  Points,” 
down  through  the  right  of  a  captain  to 
dock  a  soldier’s  pay  without  a  court- 
martial,  to  the  age  of  Mary  Pickford. 
Questions  that  were  of  general  interest 
and  not  confidential  were  often  printed, 
with  their  answers,  in  the  paper’s  col¬ 
umns.  The  men  in  charge  of  this  work 
were  George  W.  B.  Britt,  A.  F.  C,  and 
Sergeant  William  F.  Germain  of  the 
320th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  and  the 
Neiv  York  World.  A  force  of  eight 
field  clerks  were  eventually  required  to 
assist  these  men.  In  all,  more  than  100,- 
000  letters  of  inquiry  were  received  and 
answered.  Field  Clerk  Britt  was  also 
the  editor  in  charge  of  the  sporting  page, 
which,  of  course,  became  highly  impor¬ 
tant  when  military  hostilities  ended  and 
peaceful  army  athletics  increased. 

News  stories  were  supplemented  by 
campaigns  of  a  news  nature.  There  is 
no  better  test  of  a  newspaper’s  hold  upon 
its  readers  than  for  it  to  sponsor  an 
idea  which  it  believes  to  be  worth  while 
and  to  seek  concrete  response  from  its 
subscribers.  An  instance  of  the  influence 
which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  really  had 
on  its  readers  was  the  Mothers’  Day  Let¬ 
ter  Campaign  conducted  by  Sergeant 
Woellcott.  The  paper  urged  eloquently, 
by  article  and  editorial,  that  every  man 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  should  write  a  letter  back 
home  to  his  mother  on  Mother’s  Day, 
May  12,  1918.  The  postal  authorities  in 
the  States  agreed  to  give  such  letters  the 
right  of  way,  and  that  fact  was  played 
up.  On  May  31,  1918  there  arrived  in 
.America  a  transport  containing  1,425,000 
letters  written  by  officers  and  men  of  the 
army  and  navy,  overseas.  Two  hundred 
and  five  thousand  other  letters  had  been 
received  earlier  in  the  same  week.  Not 
all  of  these  letters  were  written  to 
mothers  of  course,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  attribute  them  all  to  the  Stars 


Col.  C.  T.  Viskniskki 


and  Stripes  campaign.  But  the  number 
t)f  letters  written  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Europe  in  that  week  was  four 
times  the  normal  total,  and  the  paper 
was  no  doubt  very  largely  responsible 
for  the  increase.  An  appeal  to  write 
home  to  “Dad”  a  Fathers’  Day  letter  for 
Cdiristmas  brought  almost  as  satisfactory 
a  response. 

The  hold  of  the  paper  on  the  soldier 
is  further  illustrated  by  such  a  fact  as 
this.  In  the  spring  of  1919  absences 
without  leave  became  a  serious  discipli¬ 
nary  problem.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
ran  a  news  article  setting  out  the  in¬ 
creased  penalties  contemplated.  Within 
a  week  W)  per  cent  of  the  absentees  re¬ 
ported  for  duty. 

The  campaign  that  endeared  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  the  French  people  was 
that  for  the  adoption  of  war-orphans. 
The  paper  worked  out  a  plan,  with  co- 
oi>eration  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  which 
.American  units  were  urged  to  contribute 
500  francs  each  to  adopt,  for  one  year,  a 
little  French  boy  or  girl  whose  father 
had  been  killed  or  hopelessly  disabled  in 
war  service.  Homeless  waifs  from  the 
invaded  regions  were  also  eligible  for 
adoption.  The  units  were  allowed  to 
designate  the  sex,  classification  and  age 
of  the  child ;  the  Red  Cross  found  the 
orphan,  expended  the  money,  and  bore 
the  expenses  of  administration.  Started 
with  the  hope  of  having  500  children 
adopted,  it  ended  with  3,567  adoptions. 
It  was  intentionally  brought  to  a  close 
when  the  number  of  adoptions  grew  be¬ 
yond  the  facilities  of  the  small  Red  Cross 
bureau  to  find  the  needed  children  and 
to  oversee  their  care.  .Additional  funds 
were  then  turned  over  for  carrying  on 
the  education  of  the  one-year  “adoptees” 
for  several  years.  One  million  francs 
was  paid  for  this  purpose  in  April  1919, 
supplementing  previous  payments  total¬ 
ling  a  million  and  a  quarter  francs.  At 
the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  time  that 
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was  over  $250,000,  but  the  buying  power 
of  the  francs  was  of  course  much  greater 
than  the  equivalent  dollars. 

Nor  did  the  episode  end  there.  In  a 
number  of  instances  a  unit,  before  de¬ 
mobilization,  raised  sufficient  funds  to  see 
that  its  own  particular  boy  or  girl  was 
fed,  clothed,  housed  and  educated  for 
several  years  to  come.  These  contacts 
were  a  living  force  in  our  army’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  French  people.  Those  who 
benefited — mothers  and  children — will  al¬ 
ways  remember  the  .A.  E.  F.  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  gratitude — a  pleas¬ 
ant  thought  in  these  days  of  regrettable 
misunderstandings  arising  from  war 
debts  and  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 
The  very  unusual  character  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  the  army  standpoint  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  pri¬ 
vate,  Harold  \V.  Ross  of  the  editorial 
staff,  who  conceived  and  executed  this 
big  project  of  caring  for  French  orphans. 

To  what  extent,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  the  policy  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
controlled  by  General  Pershing’s  head¬ 
quarters?  The  answer  is  briefly  that  G. 
H.  Q.  reserved  the  right  to  step  in,  but 
in  practice  did  not  exercise  it.  There 
was  officially  a  supervising  board  com¬ 
posed  of  Col.  Walter  C.  Sweeney,  Chief 
of  Censorship;  Lt.  Col.  Bruce  Magruder, 
e.xecutive  secretary  of  the  Intelligence 
Section ;  Lieut.  Viskniskki  and  Lieut. 
Watson.  The  board  never  held  formal 
.sessions.  The  fact  was  that  Viskniskki, 
when  informed  of  the  creation  of  the 
board,  protested  vigorously  to  Col. 
Sweeney  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
run  a  newspaper  with  a  committee  at  its 
head,  and  the  board  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  a  legal  fiction.  The  officer-in-charge 
was,  however,  in  frequent  consultation 
and  communication  with  Colonel  Sweeney 
and  with  General  Nolan;  indeed  he  vis¬ 
ited  Chaumont  almost  weekly  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  superiors  and  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  paper's  plans  and  prog¬ 
ress.  There  were  informal  conferences 
in  plenty,  but  almost  an  utter  lack  of 
formal  orders  and  instructions.  Visk¬ 
niskki  once  told  the  writer  that  the  only 
orders  he  ever  received  were  a  few  lines 
directing  him  to  organize  and  proceed 
to  publish  a  paper  to  be  known  as  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  repeating  in  sum¬ 
mary  as  its  guiding  principles  certain 
recommendations  as  to  policy  that  he  had 
made  by  memorandum  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore. 

Of  course,  organizations  under  the 
army  do  not  absolutely  run  themselves, 
especially  in  war  time.  General  Nolan 
and  Colonel  Sweeney  were  seriously  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  might  have  become  a 
dangerous  machine.  The  heads  of  the 
Intelligence  Section  were  in  constant 
touch  with  the  officer-in-charge,  and  they 
would  have  intervened  instantly  if  the 
editors  had  been  guilty  of  serious  errors 
of  judgment.  But  there  was  real  agree¬ 
ment  at  both  Paris  and  Chaumont  as  to 
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general  policies,  and  as  time  went  on  the 
weekly  was  so  evidently  in  safe  hands 
that  there  was  a  minimum  of  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  its  conduct.  Such  problems 
of  policy  as  arose  were  for  the  most 
part  easily  and  quickly  settled  by  per¬ 
sonal  conference.  The  relations  between 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  its  chiefs  at 
G.  H.  Q.  were  uniformly  cordial.  Gen¬ 
eral  Nolan,  Colonel  Sweeney,  and  his 
successors  in  the  office  of  Chief  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  Colonel  E.  Warner  McCabe  and 
Major  Alexander  L.  James,  frequently 
visited  the  Stars  and  Stripes  office  in 
Paris,  but  more  as  honored  guests  than 
as  bosses.  They  were  as  proud  of  the 
paper  as  any  man  that  worked  on  it. 

In  Paris,  Viskniskki  had,  of  course,  an 
ultimate  veto  over  the  decisions  of  the 
enlisted  board,  but  one  which  he  used 
very  cautiously  and  very  sparingly.  The 
officer-in-charge  called  and  presided  over 
meetings  of  the  board  of  enlisted  editors 
as  an  ordinary  editor,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  final  say  in  case  of  serious 
disagreement.  The  officers  at  G.  H.  Q. 
and  Viskniskki  himself  thus  ^ve  the 
enlisted  soldier-editors  all  possible  lati¬ 
tude. 

At  the  start  of  the  paper  there  was  a 
feeling  at  Headquarters  that  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Section  should  exercise  a  mild  or 
latent  censorship  by  having  the  proof 
sheets  sent  to  Chaumont  for  inspection 
and  approval.  It  became  at  once  evident 
that  so  cumbersome  a  proceeding  was  a 
physical  impossibility,  and  the  plan  was 
never  put  in  effect.  Circumstances  thus 
forced  the  army  to  rely  largely  on  the 
discretion  of  the  editors.  The  only 
censorship  that  the  paper  received,  from 
the  American  standpoint,  was  a  rapid 
reading  by  the  American  press  censor 
who  was  in  liaison  with  the  French  press 
censorship.  But  the  American  press  cen¬ 
sors  never  found  anything  wrong  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  They  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reading  it  a  day  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  that  was  all. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  G.  H.  Q.  showed 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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its  appreciation  of  the  good  work  of  the 
officer-in-charge  by  promoting  him  to 
Captain. 

The  paper  was  technically  a  French 
newspaper  in  that  it  was  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  on  French  soil.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  always  sent  to  the  French  press 
censorship  in  page  proof,  as  were  all 
other  newspapers  printed  in  Paris.  The 
•American  army  was  too  tactful  to  claim 
special  exemption  for  its  own  paper.  But 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  obeyed  so  well  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  local  censorship 
regulations  that  in  all  its  history  the 
French  censors  never  asked  for  a  single 
deletion. 

In  December  1918,  the  paper  was  called 
upon  to  bear  the  greatest  test  to  w’hich 
it  could  have  been  subjected.  Captain 
Viskniskki’s  health  became  gradually 
impaired  by  the  long  months  of  work  and 
w'orry  which  his  serious  and  manifold  re¬ 
sponsibilities  involved.  The  captain  was 
a  fighter  and  not  a  quitter.  He  con¬ 
tinued  at  his  work,  though  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  evident  to  his  associates 
that  his  health  was  near  the  breaking 
point.  General  Nolan  decided  not  to 
risk  a  nervous  breakdown.  The  editor 
was  relieved  from  duty,  promoted  to 
major  as  a  slight  evidence  of  the  army’s 
appreciation,  and  sent  home  to  rest. 

Later,  Viskniskki  was  awarded  a 
United  States  Army  citation  by  General 
John  J.  Pershing  “for  exceptionally  meri¬ 
torious  and  conspicuous  services  in  charge 
of  ‘Stars  and  Stripes,’  official  publication, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,”  and 
Lt.  General  Robert  Lee  Bullard,  com¬ 
manding  the  Second  American  Army, 
recommended  that  he  be  given  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  citation: 

“For  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
by  his  teaching  and  publication,  creating 
in  all  ranks  a  great  moral  force  which 
contributed  in  a  most  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  to  the  final  victory  of  the  American 
Army.” 

For  Viskniskki’s  successor,  and  with 
his  full  approval.  General  Nolan  desig¬ 
nated  Mark  S.  Watson  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  of  G.  H.  Q.,  now  captain  by  virtue 
of  good  work  there.  Watson  had  had 
long  experience  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  he  had  been  in  more  active  touch 
with  the  paper  than  any  man  at  Chau- 
mont.  He  went  to  Paris  with  no  other 
thought  than  to  carry  out  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  founder,  and  he  did  so  for 
six  months.  The  change  of  direction 
was  not  generally  known  at  the  time,  but 
those  on  the  inside  were  literally  aston¬ 
ished.  For  the  paper  appear^  from 
week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  evidence,  in  form  or 
content,  of  any  change  in  management  or 
policy.  Captain  (later  Major)  Watson 
was  ably  assisted  in  his  new  work  by 
Captain  Stephen  T.  Early,  in  civil  life 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Watson’s  greatest  achievement  in  a 
constructive  way  was  the  successful  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  long  effort  for  the  creation 
of  a  special  military  company  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  personnel.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  circulation,  subscription  and 
paper  stock  had  been  settled.  Two  very 
vexing  difficulties  that  remained  were 
those  of  friction  with  the  U.  S.  mili¬ 
tary’  authorities  in  Paris  and  the  question 
of  promotion  in  rank  and  pay  for  the 
enlisted  staff.  General  Nolan  always 
saw  clearly  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  essentially  a  civilian  auxiliary  to  the 
army.  .Accordingly  the  soldiers  on  the 
paper  had  been  relieved  from  the  start 
of  all  formal  military  duties  and  put  on 
commutation  of  rations  and  quarters.  In 
other  words,  they  had  their  hours  of 
labor,  and  were  free  in  their  spare  time 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  to  board  and 
room  where  they  liked,  quite  as  if  they 
were  working  on  an  ordinary  newspaper. 
But  the  paper  was  published  in  Paris, 
not  Chaumont. — It  was  very  difficult  for 
the  commanding  officer  of  L’.  S.  troops 
in  Paris  to  have  more  than  a  hundred 


Stripes,  and  “I  was  There,”  a  reprint  of 
the  finest  of  the  Baldridge  cartoons.  The 
verse  of  the  paper  was  always  one  of  its 
features,  most  of  it  being  contributed 
not  by  the  staff  but  by  soldiers  in  camp 
and  field.  These  books  were  bought 
freely  by  the  soldiers  for  their  intrinsic 
interest  and  as  war  souvenirs.  The 
poetry  book  was,  curiously  enough,  the 
best  seller.  About  75,000  copies  of 
“Yanks”  were  sold,  and  the  total  sale  of 
the  books  was  around  200,000. 

When  Captain  Waldo  was  assigned  to 
other  duty,  his  place  as  business  man¬ 
ager  was  taken  by  Lieut.  Milton  J.  Ayers, 
whose  assistant  was  Sergeant-Major 
Melvin  Ryder.  The  complicated  respon¬ 
sibility  of  treasurer  was  first  assumed  by 
Lt.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Jr.  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times.  He  served  for  several 
months  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Miltenberger.  Miltenberger  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  personal  charm  and 
an  able  treasurer.  After  only  a  few 
weeks  of  service  he  became  ill  of  double 
pneumonia  and  died  in  January,  1919. 
He  was  given  a  military  funeral  which 
was  attended  by  the  entire  staff,  and 
laid  to  rest  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Suresnes, '  near  Paris,  where  so 
many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Marne  fight¬ 
ing  are  buried.  Lt.  William  C.  Waltman 
was  the  final  treasurer.  Though  army 
regulations  required  that  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  be  placed  in  officers  of  commis¬ 
sioned  rank,  the  several  treasurers  were 
greatly  helped  by  the  good  work  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Major  David  R.  Sterrett.  Major 
P.  G.  Mumford,  Q.M.C.,  acted  as  finan¬ 
cial  adviser  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
paper’s  history,  giving  advice  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  points  involved  in  the  settlement. 

The  first  birthday  of  the  paper  was 
fittingly  celebrated  by  a  special  anniver¬ 
sary  number  and  a  banquet  of  the  staff 
on  Feb.  7,  1919.  It  was  in  this  issue 
(Continued  on  page  120) 

not  newspaper  men  or  interested  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  hence  were  without  sympathy 
for  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  paper.  For 
instance,  one  Thursday  morning,  when 
the  circulation  department  men  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  the  Journal  printing  plant 
to  bundle  and  ship  the  papers  as  they 
came  off  the  press,  an  officer  at  the  bar¬ 
racks  detained  them  for  personal  inspec¬ 
tion.  Twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the 
paper  had  been  printed  and  were  lying 
in  heaps,  unbundled  and  unlabeled,  when 
the  crew  reached  their  posts.  It  became 
increasingly  evident  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  a  bad  situation  would  be  to  group 
all  the  men  into  a  special  company,  and 
to  have  it  officered  by  men  who  would 
realize  the  needs  of  the  organization  and 
its  special  relation  to  the  army. 

Joined  to  this  idea  was  that  of  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone  by  having  a 
peculiar  sort  of  a  company  that  would 
take  care  of  the  promotion  problem.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  get  a  soldier  detailed 
for  duty  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Get¬ 
ting  him  an  increase  in  rank  or  pay  was 
another  matter.  He  was  now  a  “casual,” 
and  could  be  promoted  only  by  his  former 
commander  who  had,  quite  naturally,  lost 
all  interest  in  him  when  he  left  the  “out¬ 
fit.”  Wat.son  continued  conferences  be¬ 
gun  in  Viskniskki’s  time  w'ith  the  cen¬ 
tral  mail  censor  officer,  who  had  the 
same  problem  on  his  hands,  and  they 
worked  out  a  concrete  proposition  for 
headquarters’  consideration. 

‘General  Nolan  saw  the  point,  and 
after  many  weary  weeks  of  waiting,  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  author¬ 
ized  the  creation  of  two  companies,  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
on  sea  or  land.  They  were  called  “Cen¬ 
sor  and  Press  Companies  1  and  2.”  Their 
tables  of  organization  called  for  half  a 
dozen  regimental  sergeants  major  (the 
highest  non-commissioned  rank  in  the 
army),  over  a  score  of  sergeants  first 
class,  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  two 
companies  composed  of  sergeants  and 
corporals.  Among  the  comparatively  few 
privates  were  the  leading  mem’^ers  of  the 
editorial  staff.  The  commissioned  officers 
were,  of  course,  “hand-picked”  by  Major 
Watson. 

.Advertising  for  the  paper  was  handled 
by  the  business  staff  in  Paris,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by 
the  norland  .Agency  and  .A..  W.  Erick- 


SCIENCE  NEWS 
IS  NEWS 

Our  Daily  Science  News  Bulletin  gives  you  front  page  copy, 
inside  copy  and  editorial  page  copy.  Nine  other  features 
include:  Nature’s  Notebook,  Science  Shorts,  Star  Story 
Map,  Illustrated  Feature,  Current  Radio,  Why  Tlte 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  any  or  all  of  our  services  to 
you  and  quote  you  prices. 

Read  them  over — test  them  in  your  columns.  You  will  be 
convinced  of  their  distinctive  value. 

See  the  Science  Service  exhibits  during  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association.  Hallie  Jenkins  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  booth  which  is  space  number  two,  second 
floor  corridor.  Hotel  Waldorf. 

Science  Service 

21st  and  B  Sts.  Washington,  D.  C.' 
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Editorial  executive#  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  work  in  headquarter#  office. 


newspaper  men  in  uniform  wandering  .-Min  respectively,  the  latter  giving  his 
at)out  the  city  freely,  because  they  were  -ervices  and  those  of  his  agency  without 
under  G.  H.  Q.  orders,  when  practically  i.ny  ])ay  whatsoever.  Business  firms  real- 
all  other  soldiers  stationed  in  Paris  were  i/ed  that  it  was  not  only  a  patriotic 
under  rigid  discipline.  I)roposition  but  an  opportunity  to  reach 

The  U.  S.  commanding  general,  dis-  a  field  of  huge  buying  power,  actual  and 
trict  of  Paris,  made  vigorous  represen-  i>otential,  at  reasonable  rates.  The  ad- 
tations  to  headquarters  that,  in  the  in-  vertising  eventually  reached  40  per  cent 
terests  of  discipline,  he  must  be  allowed  of  the  space.  The  standards  were  those 
to  control  the  movements  of  all  U.  S.  of  the  best  American  papers.  That  is, 
soldiers  in  his  jurisdiction.  And  so  early  there  were  no  special  positions  or  free 
in  1919  the  Stars  and  Stripes  boys  were  reading  notices,  no  “keyed”  advertise- 
made  to  realize  that  they  were  in  the  inents,  and  no  liquor,  patent  medicine  or 
army.  They  were  forced  to  give  up  their  “fake”  ads  permitted, 
comfortable  furnished  rooms  and  favorite  The  income  of  the  paper  was  not  lim- 
restaurants.  Now  they  must  live  in  the  ited  to  advertising  and  circulation  re¬ 
suburbs,  in  Clignancourt  Barracks,  under  ceipts  alone.  Four  volumes  of  reprints 
discipline  and  eat  there,  too,  except  when  of  material  that  had  appeared  in  the 
on  duty.  paiier  were  published  by  the  management 

The  incident  would  have  been  of  no  at  various  times.  These  were :  “W’ally, 
great  importance — for  after  all  it  is  too  His  Cartoons  of  the  .A.  E.  F.,”  “The 
much  to  expect  peace-time  conditions  to  Letters  of  Henry’s  Paul  to  Henry,” 
obtain  in  war  days — except  for  the  fact  ’A'anks,”  a  collection  of  the  army  poetry 
that  the  officers  of  these  barracks  were  that  had  appeared  in  the  Stars  and 
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THE  UNITED  PRESS 
extends  hearty  thanks 
to  the  hundreds  of  friends 
all  over  the  world  who 
have  sent  messages  of 
congratulation  and  good 
will  on  the  occasion  of 
its  twentieth  anidversary. 

THE  UNITED  PRESS 
enters  this,  its  twenty 
first  year,  determined  to 
justify  the  conHdence  of 
the  newspaper  puhUshers 
who  have  given  it 
leadersldp. 
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Stars  and  Stripes  roniposing  routn.  The  t>pesetters,  most  of  them  serving 
throughout  the  paper's  rareer,  liad  newspaper  experience  while  in  rivilian  life. 


j  “STARS  AND  STRIPES” 

I  {^Continued  from  page  118; 


that  the  peak,  circulation  ot  522, (XX)  was 
reached.  On  that  occasion,  and  at  other 
times,  letters  and  messages  of  congratu¬ 
lation  were  received  from  President  W  u- 
son,  (ieneral  Pershing,  Lloyd  (Jeorge, 
Ciemenceau,  Secretary  of  W  ar  Baker  and 
other  notable  leaders  of  war  days. 

The  great*  tinal  problem  that  faced  the 
management  during  the  closing  months 
was  that  of  the  disposition  of  the  sur¬ 
plus.  The  original  25,(X)0  francs  that 
had  been  borrowed  from  Secret  Service 
funds  had  long  since  been  repaid.  Money 
from  subscriptions,  advertising,  the  sale 
of  the  special  books  poured  in  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate.  It  became  evident  that 
when  the  paper  closed  there  would  be 
money  on  hand  in  terms  of  millions  of 
francs  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars.  Viskniskki  had  pledged  the  sol¬ 
diers  that  there  would  be  no  personal 
prolit  by  any  editor,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
the  original  scheme  of  using  the  surplus 
for  the  company  funds  of  subscribers 
broke  down  with  the  return  to  the  States 
and  discharge  of  so  many  units. 

It  seemed  to  the  editors  that  the  ideal 
means  of  disposing  of  the  profits  would 
be  to  found  an  endowment  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  war  orphans  that  had  been 
adopted  hy  the  A.  E.  F.  under  Stars  and 
Stripes  auspices.  In  that  way  there 
would  be  erected  a  permanent  memorial 
both  to  the  paper  atid  to  the  army  it  had 
served,  bearing  fruit  in  the  helping  of 
thousands  of  unfortunate  boys  and  girls 
to  useful  manhood  and  womanhoc^,  and 
in  keeping  alive  the  historic  traditions  of 
Franco-American  friendship.  The  paper 
pledged  itself  editorially  to  do  this.  But 
it  was  not  to  be. 

Tlie  Judge-Advocate  Generals  depart¬ 
ment  was  consulted  and  the  colonel,  wise 
in  army  law,  sympathetically  smiled  but 
gravely  shook  their  heads.  “  This  is  an 
army  paper,”  they  said,  “and  its  profits  be- 
long  to  the  United  States.”  If  the  paper 
had  lost  money  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  would  have  lost.  Since  it  has  made 
money  the  Treasury  must  gain.  It  is 
true  that  a  very  large  part  of  your  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  paid  from  current  re¬ 
ceipts.  But  the  army  has  paid  the  .sal¬ 
aries  of  the  officers  and  men  who  worked 
for  the  paper.  It  has  paid  their  commu¬ 
tation  of  quarters  and  of  rations.  It  has 
furnished  the  automobiles  by  which  you 
made  delivery.  For  the  past  few  months 
vou  have  been  receiving  print  paper  in 
considerable  quantity  from  the  States, 
which  they  evidently  regard  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  war  expenditure,  for  they  have 
not  billed  you  for  it.  Your  proper  course 
is  to  turn  in  your  surplus  to  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  and  then  to  introduce  a  bill  m 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  equivalent 
amount  for  your  war  orphans  fund.” 

And  so  when  the  paper  closed  the  treas¬ 
urer  began  to  buy  dollars  for  the  credit 
of  Uncle  Sam.  There  were  so  many 
francs  to  be  turned  over  that  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  buy  them  in  installments  so 
as  not  to  break  the  rate  of  exchange.  In 
all  over  $700,000  in  cash  and  property 
were  turned  in.  A  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  authorize  the  war  orphans 
project,  but.  after  the  manner  of  bills, 
it  slumbered  for  a  while  in  committee 
and  then  passed  painlessly  away.  But  the 
blame,  if  any,  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
editors.  They  kept  faith  with  their 
readers  as  best  they  could. 

A  question  of  hardly  less  importance 
was  that  of  the  future  of  the  paper  when 
the  A.  FI.  F.  became  a  memory.  It  was 
one  of  Viskniskki’s  ideals  that  the  paper 
should  end  sharply  with  the  army  it 
served,  and  not  linger  on  to  baser  uses. 
Before  the  armistice  he  sent  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  that  effect  to  G.  H.  Q.  Its 
noble  thought  and  language  richly  de¬ 
serve  quotation,  “fi-or  anyone  to  think 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  an  after-the- 
war  vehicle  is  to  arouse  self-interest, 
self-ambition,  in  connection  witli  it,  and 
that  would  be  fatal  to  a  paper  whose 
fixed  and  unflinching  purpose  has  ever 
been  from  the  start  to  work  for  morale, 
not  money ;  for  patriotism,  not  profit ;  to 


serve  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  .\merican 
F'xpeditionary  Forces.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  with  this  firm  and  fixed  convic¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Tlie  A.  E.  F'.  gave  it  birth.  When  the 
.\.  E.  ]\  is  mustered  out,  when  we  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  in  France  have  become 
simply  a  memory  through  our  return 
home,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  sus- 
[Kiid  publication  forever,  no  matter  if  at 
that  time  its  circulation  is  a  million  or 
more,  and  its  influence  as  wide  as  the 
spread  of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
.\mcrican  flag,  .^ny  other  ending  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  lie  the  grossest 
prostitution,  the  grossest  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  service  which  gave 
it  birth  and  keeps  its  being.” 

Inspired  by  and  in  thorough  harmony 
with  the  ideals  of  its  founder,  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  made  a  solemn  agreement 
before  they  disbanded  not  to  yield  to  the 
attractive  offers,  with  which  they  had 
been  besieged,  to  continue  the  paper  as  a 
commercial  proposition.  Here  again 
there  was  partial  defeat.  One  member 
of  the  staff  did  not  sign  the  pledge,  and 
for  several  years  there  lingered  on  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  a  paper  calling  itself 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  pale  ghost  of 
its  great  model  hysterically  championing 
the  soldiers’  bonus  and  other  legislation 
for  veterans  in  just  the  way  that  Vis¬ 
kniskki  had  feared. 

The  decision  was  wisely  made  to  cut 
the  paper  short  before  the  A.  E.  F.  had 
dwindled  to  insignificance,  for  its  pur- 
Iioses  had  been  fulfilled.  The  valedictory 
number  appeared  on  June  13,  1919,  re¬ 
viewing  in  modest  fashion  its  work  and 
achievements.  It  came  into  being,  with¬ 
out  advance  publicity,  to  do  a  great  job 
and,  the  job  done,  it  was  quietly  “mus¬ 
tered  out.”  The  final  editorial  was  fit¬ 
tingly  captioned  “Bugler  Walsh  Soiyids 
Taps.”  On  July  1,  “Censor  and  Press 
Company  Xo.  1,”  Captain  Harry  L. 
Parker  commanding,  sailed  from  Brest 
on  the  U.  S.  Transport  “Pretoria.”  A 
fortnight  later  it  arrived  at  Camp  Mills, 
where  it  was  broken  up  and  the  members 
assigned  to  casual  companies,  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  points  near  home  and  dis¬ 
charge. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  in  a  sense 
a  propaganda  paper.  But  it  was  gen¬ 
uinely  patriotic  propaganda  and,  above 
all,  truth  telling  propaganda.  What 
would  have  been  its  fate  if  the  American 
army  had  not  fulfilled  its  hopes  and  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  had  met  with  checkmate  or 
defeat?  It  is  a  matter  of  interesting 
speculation.  The  paper  itself,  in  its  An¬ 
niversary  Number  said  really  about  all 
there  is  to  say  on  this  subject ; 

“As  Yanks  are  all  skeptics  who  can 
smell  bunk  a  mile  off,  it  was  decided  that 
the  truth  must  and  should  serve.  What 
we  should  have  done  if  the  A.  E.  F.  had 
failed,  just  how  we  should  have  extri¬ 
cated  ourselves  from  our  policy  if  the 
.American  troops  had  gone  in  for  strate¬ 
gic  retreating,  we  don’t  know. 

“Rut,  thanks  to  the  combat  divisions, 
the  problem  never  arose.  From  that 
electric  day  in  May,  when  the  breathless 
squads  from  the  7th  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion  jumped  into  the  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Chateau  Thierry,  the  task  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  became  easy.  The 
editorial  staff  just  hung  on  to  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  the  irresistible  doughboys  and 
was  carried  to  glory.” 


It  may  interest  the  readers  of  Donald 
Stone’s  article  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  know  that  Major  Viskniskki  received 
the  following  citations  from  General  John 


J.  Pershing.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  and  Lt.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bullard. 
Commanding  General  of  the  second 
.American  army  in  France: 

May  2,  1919. 

I  'ROM :  Lieut.  General  R.  L.  Bullard, 

U.  S.  A. 

TO:  .Adjutant  General,  .A.  E.  F. 
SUBJECT :  Recommendation  of  Major 

(iuy  T.  Viskniskki,  Inf.,  for  D.  S.  M. 

1.  I  recommend  that  Major  Guy  T. 
A'iskni.skki,  Inf.,  to  lie  given  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal. 

CITATION 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
by  his  teaching  and  publication,  creating 
in  all  ranks  a  great  moral  force  which 
contributed  in  a  most  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  to  the  final  victory  of  the  American 
Army. 

BASIS  OF  THE  CITATION 

As  is  well  known,  this  officer  pre¬ 
sented  the  idea  for  the  paper  known  as 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes,”  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  its  foundation  and  publication  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  The  tone  of  this  paper 
and  its  utterances  were  always  contrib¬ 
utory  to  the  highest  morale  among  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  American 
F.xpeditionary  Forces.  It  is  needless  to 
attempt  to  prove  it.  It  is  fact  known  to 
every  member  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  re¬ 
sult  could  not  be  otherwise  than  as  stated 
in  the  citation,  and  it  was  so.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  useless  to  attempt  further  argu¬ 
mentation. 

2.  As  one  not  at  the  General  Head- 
iiuarters  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
I'orces,  as  having  no  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Major  A'iskniskki,  and  as  see¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  his  articles  and  publi¬ 
cation,  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  form 
a  just  judgment  as  to  their  value. 

R.  L.  Bull.\rd, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.  S.  A. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
CITATION 

M.AJOR  GUY  T.  VISKNISKKI, 
INFANTRY 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  con¬ 
spicuous  services  in  charge  of  “Stars  and 
Stripes,”  official  publication 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES 

In  testimony  thereof,  and  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  appreciation  of  these  services, 
I  award  him  this 

CITATION 

John  J.  Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief. 

.Awarded  on  20th  June,  1919. 

PICKENS  GOING  TO  CHINA 

R.  S.  Pickens,  former  editor  of  the 
Hickory  (N.  C. )  Daily  Record  and  later 
of  the  Statesz’illc  Ledger,  sailed  on  April 
26  for  China  as  special  corresp<indent 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con.ctitution.  He 
expects  to  remain  in  the  Orient  three 
years. 

CELEBRATES  BOTH  YEAR 

Col.  Franklin  P.  Sellers,  for  35  years 
religious  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
recently  celebrated  his  80th  birthday. 
Col.  Sellers,  who  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  is  one  of  the  oldest  active 
newspapermen  in  the  city.  He  is  at  his 
desk  in  the  Eagle  office  daily,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  edit  the  Monday  sermon  pages 
and  the  Saturday  religious  news  pages. 


N.  Y.  GRAPHIC  EDITOR  IS 
HELD  FOR  TRIAL 

E.  H.  Gauvreau  Must  Face  Charge  of 
Publishing  “Paper  Made  Up  of 
Crime  News,”  Judge  Holds — 
Paper  Also  Liable 


A  New  York  court  will  fie  calk'd  uiHjn 
to  decide  whether  or  not  Emile  H. 
(iativreau,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
.Viti'  Y’ork  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic,  is 
guilty  imder  a 
state  law  which 
forbids  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  “principally 
made  up  of  crimi¬ 
nal  news,  police 
reports  or  pic¬ 
tures  or  stories 
of  bloodshed,  lust 
and  crime." 

Mr.  Gauvreau 
was  held  for 
K.  n.  rt.^rvsEAf  trial  by  the  deci- 

sion  of  Magis¬ 
trate  Corrigan  in  West  Side  Court,  who 
has  had  the  case  under  advisement  since 
March  6,  when  he  heard  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  attorneys  for  John  S.  Sumner, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  V'icc. 

Mr.  Sumner  at  the  time  asserted  he 
had  served  a  summons  on  Mr.  Gauvreau 
and  the  latter  had  talked  it  over  with 
him,  asking  if  the  matters  which  had 
offended  Mr.  Sumner  were  not  connected 
with  the  Browning  separation  suit.  It 
is  understood  the  society’s  action  was 
brought  about  chiefly  because  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  what  the  Graphic  calls  “com¬ 
posite  pictures.” 

The  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Graphic,  was  found 
liable  for  trial  on  a  similar  charge. 

The  charges  against  Bernarr  Macfad¬ 
den,  head  of  the  corporation  bearing  his 
name,  and  Otis  Scattergood,  circulation 
manager  of  the  tabloid,  were  dismissed. 

Immediately  after  the  decision  of 
Magistrate  Corrigan,  Mr.  Gauvreau  was 
arrested.  He  posted  his  own  $1(K)  bail. 
Similar  bail  was  set  for  the  corp<iration, 
but  Frankly n  Fdlenbotren,  attorney  for 
the  defendants.  iKiinted  out  that  a  cor¬ 
poration  could  not  be  held  in  bail  and 
that  the  District  .Attorney’s  office  would 
have  to  file  a  complaint  against  it  in 
Special  Sessions. 

Mr.  Ellcnbogen  said  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  defense  would  move  to  have 
the  cases  transferred  from  Special  Ses¬ 
sions,  where  the  three  justices  render 
decisions,  to  General  Sessions,  where  a 
jury  trial  may  be  had.  Similar  action 
was  taken  recently  in  the  case  against 
the  cast  and  producers  of  “The  A'irgin 
Man,  one  of  the  Broadwav  dramas 
\vhich  fell  afoul  the  police  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  law  against  obscenity 
on  the  stage. 

In  his  decision.  Magistrate  Corrigan 
said  that  he  felt  the  prosecution  had 
established  its  case  against*  Mr.  Gau¬ 
vreau  and  the  Macfadden  Publications, 
but  that  Macfadden  and  Scatergoixl  were 
in  a  “different  position.” 

“The  only  evidence  offered  against 
Scattergood  is  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  corporation  and  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  Graphic,”  the  decision 
’’aid.  “There  was  no  evidence  as  to  what 
his  duties  were,  nor  was  it  .shown  that 
he  had  any  aiuhority  over  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  corporation  in  general,  or  the 
Graphic  in  particular. 

“So  far  as  Macfadden  is  concerned, 
the  prosecution  relies  upon  the  fact  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Macfadden  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  upon  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Graphic  February  4,  1927. 

“I  do  not  think  this  evidence  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bring  Macfadden  under  the 
law.” 

The  law  which  the  defendants  were 
accused  of  violating  is  Section  1,141  of 
the  Penal  Code,  Subdivision  2.  Viola¬ 
tion  is  a  misdemeanor  and  the  penalty 
is  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than 
one  year’s  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $50  or  more  than  $1,000,  or 
bith. 
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TIPS  ON  HOW  TO  SELL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Harry  A.  Casey  Issues  Handbook  for  Salesmen — Says  Every  Man  Can  Use  Advertising  Profitably, 
But  Is  Waiting  for  Someone  to  Show  Him  How — “Study  Your  Newspaper^^ 


A  “VEST  pocket  encyclopedia”  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  tips  to  aid  local  news¬ 
paper  space  salesmen  to  land  prospects 
has  been  prepared  by  Harry  A.  Casey, 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  The 
purpose  of  the  book,  as  explained  by  the 
author  in  a  brief  foreword,  is  to  “set 
down  as  many  suggestions  as  possible 
without  any  attempt  at  pretty  writing,” 
with  the  hope  that  the  suggestions  may 
be  amplified  by  advertising  managers  at 
staff  meetings.  The  book,  which  is 
paper  bound  and  runs  to  119  pages,  is 
entitled  “How  to  Sell  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Mr.  Casey’s  book  is  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  editorials  on  salesman¬ 
ship,  which  should  be  on  every  newspaper 
advertising  manager’s  desk,  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  which  should  be  on  the  tip  of 
every  salesman’s  tongue. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  his  aphor¬ 
isms  and  tips  picked  at  random  from  the 
book: 

Every  man  can  advertise  profitably. 
He  is  waiting  for  someone  to  show  him 
how. 


When  you  go  to  sell  a  man  something, 
go  with  the  idea  of  helping  him.  Re¬ 
member  that,  and  good  salesmanship  is 
simple. 

Some  solicitors  are  timid,  bashful,  nerv¬ 
ous — dreading  contact  with  a  stranger. 
But  no  one  feels  timid  about  helping 
somebody.  What  are  the  other  fellow’s 
problems?  Take  an  interest  in  those 
problems.  Help  him  solve  those  prob¬ 
lems. 


“Costs  too  much?”  What  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  cheaper  than  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising?  To  send  form  letters  costs,  in 
all,  about  5  cents  per  person  reached. 
Figure  the  cost  of  reaching  one  sub- 
.scriber  through  newspaper  space,  using 
for  the  calculation  the  advertiser’s  usual 
space  size.  The  difference  is  amazing — 
and  convincing. 


Suppose  you  get  proofs  of  all  the  kinds 
of  type  available  in  your  composing 
room,  especially  of  any  new  fonts  of 
type  recently  purchased.  Simply  through 
a  little  clever  talk,  on  a  certain  font  of 
type  you  can  offer  to  an  advertiser  for 
regular  use,  you  may  be  able  to  get  ex¬ 
clusive  copy. 


The  “position”  buga-boo  will  always 
bother  you  unless  you  slay  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Some  advertisers  did  not 
think  of  complaining  about  poor  position 
until  newspaper  men  taught  them  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  poor  position. 
Don’t  point  out  to  the  merchant  that  he 
got  “poor  position”  in  the  competing 
paper.  This  will  only  act  as  a  boomerang 
for  you. 

Actually  there  are  no  poor  positions. 
Newspaper  readers  examine  every  page 
of  a  newspaper.  To  a  hotel  man  who  had 
complained  of  poor  position  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising  and  said  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  did  not  pay,  the  solicitor  replied: 
“Well,  I’ll  run  an  advertisement  for  you 
free  if  you’ll  let  me  write  the  copy.  I’ll 
buy  a  space  one  inch,  single  column,  and 
bury  it  on  the  most  crowded  page  of 
the  paper.  In  that  space  I’ll  print :  ‘Hotel 
Blank,  Famous  for  Bed  Bugs.’  I’ll  show 
you  whether  advertising,  even  so-called 
‘buried’  advertising,  pulls  results.” 


It  is  the  newspaper  representative’s 
job  to  know  EVERY  important  execu¬ 
tive  in  each  place  of  business  on  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  going  over 
the  store  advertising  manager’s  head.  He 
will  not  resent  it  if  it  is  done  in  the  right 
way,  the  tactful  way.  Find  some  logical 
excuse  for  contacting,  frequently,  the 
owners  of  the  business.  Know  the  buy¬ 
ers — be  well  acquainted  in  every  store 
you  call  on. 

.And  don’t  forget  that  your  job  two- 
sided.  You  must  keep  old  advertisers 
.sold.  You  must  sell  new  advertisers.  Do 
both  johs  equally  well. 


Another  thing  I  have  observed  about 
some  salesmen  is  their  difficulty  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  point.  I  do  not  enjoy  hearing  a 
man  talk  for  half  an  hour  without  learn¬ 
ing  what  he  is  after.  The  same  fault  is 
often  prevalent  in  sales  letters  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy — too  much  introduction. 

One  of  the  most  baffling  problems  to 
the  advertising  representative  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  business  which  does  not  advertise. 
The  owner  of  that  business  tells  you  that 
he  is  doing  very  well,  thank  you — and 
smiles  when  you  invite  his  advertising 
investment. 

One  salesman  handles  such  a  merchant 
this  way:  “Have  you  ever  had  a  fire? 
Has  your  salfe  ever  been  robbed?  No? 
Yet  you  earry  insurance.  Sure.  In  a 
way,  advertising  is  business  insurance. 
You  might  have  a  slump  in  sales,  just  as 
you  might  have  a  fire  or  a  theft.  Then 
vou’d  want  to  get  a  lot  of  new  customers 
in  a  hurry  and  it  couldn’t  be  done — in  a 
hurry.  Advertising  will  widen  your  cir¬ 
cle  of  customers  and  almost-customers. 
Then  when  you  need  sales  stimulation 
you  can  get  it  quickly.  What  firm  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  its  line  than  Tiffany’s?  Yet 
Tiffany’s  advertises.  Business  insurance. 
And  remember  this,  if  you’ll  let  me  speak 
frankly.  You  can  always  do  better.  No 
man  has  ever  set  a  mark  which  cannot  be 
beaten.  It  is  better  for  him  to  break  his 
own  records  than  to  watch  others  grow 
and  get  the  glory.  A  business  cannot 
stand  still.  Sometimes  a  live  competitor 
may  actually  win  a  portion  of  your  trade. 
It  would  be  humiliating,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  to  find  one’s  business  on  the  down¬ 
grade.” 

.An  advertiser  does  not  want  to  buy 
space — he  wants  to  sell  merchandise. 

Keep  in  his  mind  that  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  help  him  sell  more 
merchandise  and  to  get  a  more  rapid 
turn-over.  Do  this  and  his  mind  will 
work  along  with  yours.  Quotation  of 
circulation  and  rate  is  incidental. 


It  is  well  to  try  to  sell  space  through 
suggestion  rather  than  too  urgent  direct 
attack.  It  is  better  to  ask  questions  than 
than  to  make  statements.  Unless  you  ask 
questions  first,  you  are  likely  to  make  a 
solicitation  on  the  wrong  selling  appeal. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD  SOCIETY  YOUNGSTERS  PUBLISH 
THE  TUXEDO  NEWS,  TABLOID  NEWSPAPER 


Even  regular  advertisers  often  find  it 
difficult  to  visualize  the  circulation  figures 
you  quote.  You  can  make  your  circula¬ 
tion  figures  vivid  if  you  translate  them 
into  the  merchant’s  merchandise. 


It  is  more  difficult  to  sell  an  abstrac¬ 
tion — advertising,  insurance  and  intangi¬ 
ble  things — than  it  is  to  sell  visible  com¬ 
modities  such  as  potatoes,  coal,  cement. 
Therefore,  if  you  carry  with  you  some¬ 
thing  definite  and  tangible  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  look  at,  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  sell  him.  Offer  him  copy — show  him 
clippings  of  advertisements  taken  from 
out-of-town  newspapers — have  something 
concrete  to  lay  before  him. 

Study  your  newspaper  so  that  you  can 
better  adapt  your  solicitation  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  each  situation.  Each  edi¬ 
torial  feature  in  your  newspaper  attracts 
the  type  of  reader  who  would  enjoy  that 
kind  of  a  feature. 

Plan  your  day’s  work  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  .Allow  a  portion  of  your  time  to 
find  new  places  at  which  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing.  Don’t  be  a  rubber-stamper.  Don’t 
rubber-stamp  one  merchant  as  a  “dead 
one”  or  another  as  a  “Christmas-only” 
advertiser.  Your  rubber  stamp  is  prob¬ 
ably  wrong.  For  instance,  you  may  think 
that  the  bicycle  business  is  “dead.”  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  more  bicycles  are  sold 
today  than  was  the  case  when  the  bicycle 
was  “all  the  rage.” 


In  conference  at  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Tuxedo  News,  the  young  executives 
are  left  to  right:  Henry  Tilford  Mortimer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Grafton 
Mortimer,  secretary;  Malcolm  McVickar,  business  manager,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Lansing  McVickar,  and  Jay  Rutherfurd,  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  F'. 
Frothingham.  The  youngsters  who  are  all  ten  years  old,  do  all  the  work 
themselves,  in  getting  out  the  4-page  tabloid. 


A  New  York  store  is  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  through  a  series  of  advertisements 
addressed  directly  to  certain  groups  of 
people:  “To  the  commuters  on  the  5:06 
train  to  Scarsdale,”  etc.  Of  course,  ALL 
newspaper  readers  are  attracted  to  such 
advertisements  by  their  novelty,  even 
though  the  advertisements  are  seemingly 
intended  only  for  those  who  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  commutation  train. 

In  the  same  way,  a  store  might  address 
an  advertisement  to  the  Smiths,  or  the 
Johnsons,  or  the  Browns,  or  the  Joneses. 
That  would  be  a  novelty  which  would  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  everybody.  There 
are  1,340,300  Smiths,  1,024,200  Johnsons, 
730,500  Browns,  658,300  Joneses  in  the 
United  States.  Your  city  directory  will 
show  the  number  in  this  city.  This  point 
is  brought  up  as  an  example  of  new  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  which  are  always  wel¬ 
comed  by  smart  advertisers. 


The  man  who  buys  a  phonograph  actu¬ 
ally  buys  the  music  the  phonograph  will 
produce.  The  merchant  who  buys  adver¬ 
tising  space  actually  buys  the  increased 
sales  he  expects  to  obtain.  It  is  difficult 
to  sell  a  man  advertising — he  does  not 
want  it.  Rut  it  is  easy  to  make  him  want 
more  sales  and  more  profit.  Selling  is 
merely  another  name  for  creating  desires. 
Can  any  advertiser  tell  you  “Not  inter¬ 
ested”  or  say  “Call  back  later”  if  you 
have  really  made  him  desire  more  cus¬ 
tomers,  more  success? 


Sell  the  merchant  thoroughly  on  the 
advertising  program  you  recommend— 
sell  him  on  what  that  program  may  ac¬ 
complish  in  increased  sales — and  mention 
rates  only  at  the  very  end  after  you  have 
prepared  his  mind. 


It  may  strike  you  as  funny,  but  adver¬ 
tising  did  not  originate  with  the  publisher. 
It  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  merchants 
who  grasped  the  possibilities  of  bringing 
their  announcements  to  the  people  in  this 
simple  way.  The  early  publisher  did  not 
want  advertising  —  merchants  brought 
such  pressure  to  bear  that  they  finally 
got  permission  to  buy  a  small  amount  of 
space.  This  may  interest  the  merchant 
of  the  present  day  who  does  not  believe  in 
advertising. 


-An  idea  which  may  stimulate  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  use  ■•^pace  does  not  need  to  be  a 
grand,  world-shaking  idea.  Here  is  a 
very  simple  idea  which  appealed  to  three 
different  advertisers  and  started  them  on 
weekly  schedules : 

A  fur  deqler  advertised  every  Thurs¬ 
day  and  in  all  of  his  advertising  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the,  day  as  “Fursday.”  A  shoe 
.shop  advertised  every  Tuesdav  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  day  as  “Shoesday.”  On 
optician  chose  Wednesday  for  his  inser¬ 
tions  and  referred  to  it  as  “Lensday.” 


Some  stores  complaining  of  poor  ad¬ 
vertising  results,  have  undermined  the 
confidence  of  the  public  through  their  in¬ 
sistence  on  featuring  cut  prices  and 
“sales”  of  various  kinds.  Advertising 
must  be  believed.  Don’t  let  your  adver¬ 
tisers  forget  that.  • 


Speaking  of  service,  there  is  nothing 
w’hich  chills  an  advertiser’s  interest 
quicker  than  poor  proofs.  If  the  proof 
is  poor,  it  is  the  composing  room’s  fault, 
you  say:  if  the  proof  is  late,  it  is  the 
office  boy’s  fault.  All  right.  That  is  an 
alibi.  Yet  it  is  quite  correct,  of  course. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  you  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  ser\dce  to  the  advertiser,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  “follow  through”  on  all 
your  business  and  to  make  sure  that  your 
office  is  properly  serving  your  customers. 


Use  EniTOR  &•  Publisher  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  quick  results  from  the 
newspaper  field. 
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THE 

an  ^rancfero  dljronirlp 

in  1926 

gained  in  total  advertising  580,160  lines  and 
led  all  other  San  Francisco  newspapers 
except  one  in  t%)tal,  national  and  classified 
ad\ertising. 

The  Chronicle  led  all  other  San  Francisco 
newspapers  in  the  following  classes  of 
quality  advertising:  financial^  automobile 
(excluding  accessories),  resorts^  books  and 
publications,  and  building  material. 

The  Chronicle  ranked  sixth  in  total  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  among  all  the  roto¬ 
gravures  of  the  country.  The  Chronicle 
publishes  the  only  rotogravure  section  in 
San  Francisco  and  one  of  the  finest  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chronicle’s  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31st, 

1927,  was 

94,151  Daily 
160,680  Sunday 
a  GAIN  of 
7,353  Daily 
11,558  Sunday 

over  the  corresponding  six  months  a  year 
ago. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  complete  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Service  founded  on  personal  contact 
and  is  equipped  to  give  its  advertisers  the 
most  effective  co-operation. 

Williams,  Lawrence  Cresmer  Co. 

National  Representatives 

285  Madison  Avenue  360  North  Michigan  Avenue 

New  York  Chicago 
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TURNS  LOSING  DAILY  INTO  PROSPEROUS  WEEKLY 

E.  K.  Whiting  of  Owatonna,  Minn.,  Plugs  Leaks  with  Cost  System  and  Business  Men  in  Town  Leam 

Cost  Methods  from  Him 


UrrilEX  the  cost  of  producing  news- 
”  papers  was  going  upward  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  1920,  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  asked  ten  or  twelve 
prominent  country  publishers  to  meet_  in 
Chicago  to  consider  means  of  cutting 
costs  and  raising  advertising  rates. 

Print  paper,  most  of  the  publishers 
thought,  was  the  biggest  factor  in  sending 
their  production  costs  up.  . 

The  cost  of  print  paper  was  a  definite, 
tangible  thing.  Every  quotation  they 
got  from  paper  manufacturers  was  higher 
than  the  one  before.)  It  must  be  paper 
costs,  they  thought,  that  are  forcing  us 
near  or  over  the  red  line. 

This  was  the  general  opinion  of  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  country  and  also 
the  opinion  of  most  country  publishers 
who  met  in  ^icago  in  1920. 


By  NORMAN  J.  RADDER 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University 


University  of  Missouri.  After  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ing  had  talked  costs  for  several  days,  a 
lanky  publisher  from  the  Ozarks  got  up 
and  allowed  it  was  all  nonsense  to  bother 


Instead  of  asking  night  work,  Mr. 
Whiting  keeps  a  night  man  on  the  job 
from  8:00  p.  m.  to  4:00  a.  m.  The  night 
man  is  an  operator  whose  major  job  is 
setting  up  the  paper.  Job  work  is  the 
main  source  of  revenue  and  the  newspaper 


at  the  Los  Angeles  convention  of  the  kept  out  of  the  way  during  the  day- 
N.  E.  A.,  the  page  costs  were  $24.09  at  time  except  on  Thursday.  .Ml  day 
Owatonna  and  $26.10  at  Northfield.  The  Thursday  is  given  to  the  production  of 
Owatonna  plant  with  an  exceptionally  the  newspaper. 


with  a  cost-finding  system.  He  didn’t  large  volume  of  job  printing,  obtains  very  “It  is  an  axiom  in  manufacturing  that 
have  any,  he  said,  he  charged  about  half  low'  hour  cost,  which  accounts  for  the  efficiency  is  highest  when  one  job  is  under 


the  rate  Mr.  Whiting  said  was  a  proper  difference  in  page  costs  for  that  year, 


rate,  and  yet  he  owned  several  pieces  of 
property  which  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Whiting  asked  him  how  many 
hours  he  worked.  He  got  the  man’s  time 


way  and  that  one  job  is  cleaned  up  and 


Mr.  Whiting’s  interests  are  primarily  gotten  out  of  the  way  in  the  quickest  pos- 
in  the  business  side  of  his  newspaper  and  sible  time,”  says  Mr.  Whiting  in  explain- 
in  job  printing.  He  has  delegated  to  tng  his  ideas. 

. . .  „ _ _  _  Hugh  H.  Soper  the  task  of  editing  the  “We  get  the  newspaper  out  of  the 

and  then  asked  for  his  overtime.  .After  Journal-Chronicle.  Twenty-four  country  way  on  Thursday  and  then  on  Friday 
some  hesitancy,  the  man  gave  an  estimate  correspondents  are  paid  $1  a  column,  morning  we  are  all  ready  to  go  ahead 
of  the  overtime  he  had  put  in  since  he  The  circulation  of  the  Journal- Chronicle  with  job  work.  If  we  left  an  hour  or 


There  was  one  in  the  group,  however,  owned  the  newspaper.  Then  Mr.  Whiting  is  2,245,  all  of  which  is  paid  in  advance,  two  hours  of  work  on  the  newspaper  for 


got  the  wife’s  time,  her  overtime,  the 
publisher’s  son’s  time  and  overtime.  He 
made  a  calculation  on  a  blackboard  in  full 


that  the  publisher,  who  thought  he  had 
done  very  well,  was  not  nearly  repaid 
for  the  time  he  had  put  in. 


“Dun  and  BrJfcstreet’s  report  that  85  to  stories  from  farmers. 


90  per  cent  of  the  firms  engaged  in  manu 
facturing  or  selling  are  not  making 
money,”  says  Mr.  W’hiting.  “Many  quit. 
Some  continue  despite  deficits  or  low- 
profits.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  finds  that  a  corre- 


who  knew  that  print  paper  had  relatively 
little  to  do  with  the  predicament  of  the 
country  publisher.  This  man  had  a  cost 
system.  From  his  cost  data  he  knew 
positively  that  print  paper  constituted 
only  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  country  weekly. 

The  real  difficulty  in  1920,  as  this  man 
knew,  lay  in  the  unprecedented  pyramid¬ 
ing  of  mechanical  costs  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  increased  wage  scales  and  to 
improved  and  enlarged  newspapers  result¬ 
ing  from  the  war  period.  . 

The  man  who  knew  his  costs  in  1920 
was  E.  K.  Whiting,  publisher  of  the 
Owatonna  (Minn.)  J oumal-Chronxcle. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  had  a  cost  system  in 
his  office  for  16  years.  I  visited  him  and 
from  him  '--ot  this  story  of  how  a  losing 
daily  was  turned  into  a  profitable  country 
weekly. 

As  just  indicated,  Mr.  Whiting  was 
publishing  a  daily  in  1910.  He  installed 
a  cost  system  because  he  suspected  a  leak 
somewhere  in  his  plant.  _  He  was  also 
printing  a  weekly  and  running  a  job  plant. 

In  a  short  time  the  cost  system  showed 
that  it  was  the  daily  that  caused  the 
loss.  The  paper  was  promptly  suspended 
and  has  not  been  revived  although 
Owatonna  today  has  a  population  of  8,vwu  years  ago  installed  a  cost  system  modeled 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Steele  County,  on  the  system  used  by  Mr.  Whiting, 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties 
in  the  United  States.  The  annual  revenue 
of  the  23  co-operative  creameries  in  Steele 
Countv  is  $2,800,0(X). 

.As  a  result  of  his  16  years  experience 
with  cost  records — an  experience  perhaps 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  country- 
publisher— Mr.  Whiting  can  talk  about 
the  value  of  accurate  cost  records  as  an 


About  65  per  cent  of  the  circulation  is  Friday  morning,  it  would  be  just  about 
in  the  county.  enough  to  spoil  the  best  of  a  half  day. 

A  farm  page  in  charge  of  Glenn  Deg-  Cost  records  show  the  loss  involved  in 


view  of  his  audience  and  demonstrated  ner  is  a  strong  feature  of  the  newspaper,  changing  from  one  job  to  another.” 


Mr.  Degner,  with  the  office  car  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  spends  several  days  each  week  out 
in  the  country  getting  practical  success 


“Once  on  the  Journal-Chronicle,  always 
on  the  Journal-Chronicle,”  seems  to  be 
the  slogan  in  Owatonna.  Mr.  Whiting’s 
superintendent  has  been  with  him  23 


CONDUCTS  SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
N^’s  recently  put  on  a  “safety  cam¬ 
paign,”  consisting  of  an  entire  page 
weekly  in  each  paper.  The  page  was 
captioned,  “The  A  B  C  of  Safety,”  and 


.  ,  rl  ,,  carried  messages  from  the  superintendent 

years,  and  11  ^ople  now  on  the  payroll  of  police  to  motorists  on  the  principles 

have  been  m  his  employ  a  total  of  125  of  safety.  The  page  was  illustrated  with 

.  -  .  -  .  '  hiring  outs  of  the  universal  safety  signals  used 

sponding  per  cent  of  manufacturers  in-  good  people  and  then  letting  them  alone,  by  drivers.  A  number  of  individual  ad- 

cluding  newspaper  publishers  do  not  know  Hfs  relations  with  all  employes  are  most  vertisements  which  made  up  the  rest  of 

thmr  cMts.”  _  .  ■  *  *•  •  m.  •  .  each  carried  safety  slogans. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experience  with  At  Christmas  time  there  is  a  Christmas  s„ob  as  “Ston  T  nok  anH  T  ictpn  ”  “Pmcc 
cost  finding,  Mr.  Whiting  is  of  the  opmion  tree  in  the  Journal-Chronicle  office.  The  Crossings  Carefully”  etc  ' 

that  there  are  many  other  publishers  of  plant  is  shut  down  and  the  doors  locked  - ! _ ! _ 

the  Journal-Chronicle  people,  both  Use  Editor  &  Publisher  classified  ad- 


country  dailies  and  weeklies  who  are  los-  ...  uDi.i>«r,K  (.i^smca  su¬ 

ing  money  and  wholly  unaware  of  that  present  and  former  employes,  may  have  vertisements  for  quick'  results  from  the 

- -  ....  their  own  party  in  their  own  way  free  newspaper  field. 

from  intrusion.  Last  Christmas  dinner 


unfortunate  fact. 

Knowing  what  the  cost  system  has  done 
for  Mr.  Whiting,  other  manufacturers  in  was  served  at  noon.  Each  one  draws  the 


Owatonna  have  adopted  it  with  modifica-  name  of  some  other  employe  to  whom  he 
tions  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Mr.  o'"  gives  a  Christmas  present  costing 
Whiting  is  a  director  of  the  King  Venti-  over  25  cents  and  for  days  the  boys 
lating  Company.  This  company  several  girls  work  and  plan  surprises  for 

each  other.  At  this  time  Mr.  Whiting 

_ _ . . presented  all  employes  with  a  cash  bonus 

Mr.  Whiting  uses  the  Standard”  Cost  personal  gifts  to  the  employes 

Finding  System  of  the  United  Typothe-  attending  the  party, 


tae  the  basis  of  which,  of  course,  is  the 
sold  hour  in  the  various  departments. 


Every  summer  there  is  an  office  picnic 
— and  all  day  party  at  a  lake  where  all 


“Do  you  think  that  a  newspaper  which  members,_  their  wives,  children  and 


does  not  have  a  job  department  needs  a 
cost  finding  system?”  I  asked  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ing. 

“(Certainly,”  he  replied.  “You  may  be 


expert  with  first-hand  knowledge  and  also  making  money  without  a  cost  system,  but 
as  an  impartial  observer  since  it  is  no  one  or  two  productive  departments  may  be 


longer  necessary  for  him  to  do  routine 
tasks  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Whiting  finds  an  analogy  between 
cost  records  and  the  mariner’s  compass. 
Both  gives  a  feeling  of  security,  he  says, 
that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 


where  you  are  going  and  in  w-hat  direc¬ 
tion  your  ship  of  business  is  pointed.  I 


carrying  the  load  of  some  unproductive 
departments.  Machine  and  hand  compo¬ 
sition  may  be  efficient,  while  stereotyping 
or  press  departments  may  lag.  How  can 

you  tell  if  you  don’t  have  a  cost  system?  .  .  ~ 

Your  books  won’t  give  you  segregated  ac-  ov^r*tmie  does  not  increase  shop  pro- 
Cost  records,”  he  told  me,  “tell  you  counts  for  individual  departments. 

Some  publishers  think  they  know  their 
costs.  In  reality  they  have  only  time 


sweethearts  join  in  a  good  time. 

Once  a  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting 
are  hosts  to  all  employes  at  a  dinner 
party  given  in  their  home.  Then  there 
is  music,  games,  and  sometimes  a  picture 
show  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Over-time  and  night  work  are  avoided 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  “Experience 
has  proved  to  me,”  says  Mr.  Whiting, 
“that  no  matter  how  loyal  and  faithful 
a  man  may  be,  constant  night  work  and 


duction.” 

aaaiMutirjMjrjitrww'jjijijAJui 


Make  Your  Title 
A  Mark  of  Pride 
witk 

Hardened  Steel 
Newspaper  Heads 

—  they  last  forever 


A.  J.  SOSSNER 

301  West  BroadwaT 
New  YorR 


should  no  more  think  of  running  my  busi-  sheets,”  Mr.  Whiting  pointed  out.  “They 

- .VI — .  -  — ..... —  .1 —  _  ._:i  don’t  figure  overhead,  that  is,  an  adequate 

salary,  or  interest  on  investment,  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  such  other  elements  as  should 
go  into  the  true  hour  cost.” 

When  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso- 


ness  without  a  cost  system  than  a  sailor 
would  think  of  venturing  from  port  with¬ 
out  a  compass. 

“When  you  know  your  costs  you  know 
absolutely  how  much  you  must  charge 


for  an  inch  of  advertising.  A^ou  can  go  ciation  appointed  a  committee  on  cost  find- 


to  the  merchant  with  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence.  You  can  lay  your  cards  on  the 
table.  You  can  look  him  squarely  in  the 


ing  some  16  years  ago,  Mr.  Whiting  was 
made  a  member.  Another  member  was 
Herman  Roe,  now  president  of  the  Na- 


eye  and  tell  him  that  is  the  rate  you  tional  Editorial  Association,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Northfield  (Minn.)  News,  only 
30  miles  from  Owatonna. 

Every  year  the  cost  data  of  these  two 
men  are  included  in  a  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association.  This  report 
gives  the  cost  of  producing  a  country 
paper  and  its  object  is  to  bring  adver¬ 
tising  rates  up  to  a  standard  level  recom- 


must  have.  You  can  tell  him  it  is  an 
honest  and  fair  rate  based  on  the  actual 
cost  of  running  the  business  w-ith  only  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  added. 

“If  you  don’t  know  your  costs  you  are 
fooling  yourself.  A’ou  may  wish  to  fool 
somebody  else  some  time,  but  you  don’t 
want  to  fool  yourself.” 


noiv 

195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sund^j 

larq,est »  «  « 
iMme-ddivered 
circulation  of  & 
amj  paper  in  its 
territonj  #  ft  ft  ft 


As  an  illustration  of  how  hopelessly  at  mended  by  the  committee.  In  its  report 
sea  a  publisher  is  who  doesn’t  know  his  the  committee  gives  page  costs  for  typi- 
costs,  Mr.  Whiting  cited  an  incident  which  cal  weeklies  with  cost  finding  systems. 


occurred  some  years  ago  when  he  was 
delivering  a  series  of  talks  on  costs  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  Journalism  Week  of  the 


Mr.  Roe’s  costs  and  Mr.  Whiting’s  costs 
sometimes  vary  as  little  as  5  cents  a  page 
for  the  year.  In  its  latest  report  made 


Every  publisher  has  to  contend  with 
the  problem  of  lining  up  local  firms 
who  do  no  newspaper  advertising  at  all. 

Our  plan  has  met  with  universal  suc¬ 
cess  all  over  the  country  in  turning 
these  dead  prospects  into  active 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  accounts. 

The  Briggs’  plan  will  get  you  your 
share  of  this  local  display  business 
without  any  cost. 

WRITE  for  full  particulars. 


THOS.  W. 
BRIGGS  CO. 

Columhiarv  Tower 

MEMPHIS,  TCNN. 
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Taking  a  Firm  Hold  on  First  Place 


Tulsa 


The  Oil  Capital  of  the  World  mod¬ 
estly  lays  claim  to  being  the  "First” 
city  in  Oklahoma  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  “First”  city  in  the  south¬ 
west.  Below  we  list  only  a  few  of 
the  major  claims  for  first  position. 
All  these  factors  influence  sales  and 
this  is  of  prime  importance  when 
planning  sales  campaigns. 

FIRST 

Tulsa  leads  the  State  in  volume  of 
business  as  shown  in  Bank  Debit 
figures. 

FIRST 

Tulsa  leads  the  State  in  savings 
deposits  and  is  third  in  the  tenth 
federal  reserve  district. 

FIRST 

Tulsa  leads  the  entire  Southwest  in 

per  capita  income - One  in  Seven 

Pays  an  Income  Tax. 

FIRST 

Tulsa  leads  the  State  in  automobile 
registration,  particularly  of  higher- 
priced  cars. 

FIRST 

Tulsa  leads  the  Southwest  in  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  and  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
oil. 


Gains  vs.  Losses 


Tribune 


The  Tulsa  Tribune  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  FIRST  place  among  Tulsa 
Newspapers.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  this  hold  has  been  strengthened 
in  several  respects.  Advertisers  who 
are  planning  on  developing  sales  in 
this  major  southwest  market  will 
find  the  figures  given  below  of  inter¬ 
est  in  selecting  the  FIRST  news¬ 
paper  in  Tulsa. 

FIRST 

The  Tribune  leads  in  local  display 
advertising.  The  1 926  lead  amounted 
to  294,164  lines  (legals  deducted). 

FIRST 

The  Tribune  stepped  into  FIRST 
place  in  TOTAL  advertising  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1927  compared 
to  the  morning  paper  of  Tulsa. 


After  registering  a  gain  of  over  half  a 
million  lines  of  national  advertising  in  1926 
The  Tribune  continues  to  record  gains  in 
1927.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
Tire  Tribune  has  gone  ahead  of  its  record  of 
1926  by  a  nice  margin  while  the  competi¬ 
tive  combination  newspaper  has  suflered  se¬ 
vere  losses.  More  and  more  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  finding  The  Tribune  their  best 
buy  in  Tulsa. 

The  figures  below  serve  to  show  just  what 
the  trend  Is  among  national  advertisers. 

TRIBUNE 

months  of  1927  GA1NED.....41,426 

Lines 

MORNING  PAPER 

LOSS . 95.427 

lines 


FIRST 


The  Tribune  leads  in  advertising 
gains.  1926  local  display  gained 
602,948  lines  over  1925.  National 
advertising  gained  more  than  half 
a  million  lines  or  48.7%. 


FIRST 


The  Tribune  leads  in  daily  city  cir¬ 
culation  by  the  audited  figures  for 
1926.  It  offers  the  best  coverage 
of  Oklahoma’s  FIRST  market. 


FIRST 


The  Tulsa  Tribune  is  FIRST  in  News 
Services  and  Features;  FIRST  in 
reader  interest  and  influence,  and 
FIRST  in  home  merchants  adver¬ 
tising. 


vH  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE  offers  a  thorough  coverage  of 

the  wealthy  Tulsa  market  at  evening  time,  at  a  rate 
60  per  cent  lower  than  that  asked  for  a  competitive 
“forced  combination”  newspaper. 


East 

Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 
New  York  City 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Evening  and  Sunday  Morning 


West 

G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FIRM’S  EMERGENCY  SELLING  PROBLEM  ""  “““ 

SOLVED  BY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  JS 

-  was  greeted  with  a  full  page  advertise- 

Over-Supply  of  Frozen  Fi.h  Marketed  in  Carload  Lot, 

Through  Large  Local  Dealer  Copy — Attractive  sale  starts  Tuesday  at  9  a.  m.,  solid  car 

n  •  f _ a _ I  c_i  just  arrived  direct  from  Boston.” 

Prices  Featured  Sale  to  Public  whopper  of  a  tish  formed  the  center 

-  for  the  advertisement,  which  had  an  inci- 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN  dental  sketch  of  people  buying  direct 

from  the  car.  The  varieties  included 

/^X’EKPRODUCTION  in  many  lines  bring  in  a  small  supply.  During  Lent  haddock,  mackerel,  cod,  bluefish,  floun- 
executive  to  lie  especially,  this  means  that  many  orders  ders,  sole,  tillets  of  haddock,  fillets  ot 


IS  causing  many  an 


awake  at  nights  to  think  up  new,  quick- 
action  ways  to  market  g<iods  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 


The  Treat  Foil  Wayne  and  Vicinil)  Has  Been  Waiting  For- 
SALE  STARTS  TUESDAY  AT  9  A.  M. 


SoUd 

Car 


JuscAnived 


DIRECT 

FROM 

BOSTON 


This  Carioad  of  Fish  To  Be  Sold  In  3  Days 


Varieties — 
HADDOCK. 
MACKEREL 
COD. 

BOSTON  BLUE  FISH, 
FLOUNDERS. 
SOLE. 

FILLETS  OF  HADDOCK, 
FILLETS  OF  CODFISH,  < 
FlUETS  OF  HAUL  ^ 
SMOKED 
FILLETS  of 
HADDOCK,  m 
Exceptional 
Quality 


F ,  v'  v'  \  AV'  « 

.'■uvi  ,,u' I 


would  have  to  go  unfilled  and  that  prices  codfish,  fillets  of  hake,  smoked  fillets  of 
would  be  sky  high  tor  any  fresh  fish.  •-‘^’d>  at  10  and  lac.  a  pound  re- 

At  such  a  time  the  frozen  fish  proves  These  were  listed.  The  health 

value  of  fish,  especially  as  a  preventive 
of  goitre,  was  emphasized. 

^  ri  I  ^  Tuesday,  a  quarter  page  headed 

nil)  Has  B€Cn  Waiting  F0r~  |  "Last  two  days,”  carried  the  following 

j  buying  urge : 

TUESDAY  AT  9  A.  M.  |  “Only  two  days  remain  for  the  greatest 

.  fish  sale  ever  put  on  in  Fort  Wayne. 

A  A  ^  Vour  neighbors  and  friends  were  here 

\  direct  yesterday  and  were  pleased  with  their 

^  FROM  purchases,  the  variety  is  still  large,  most 

•wA  •  W  i  any  size  and  kind  you.  want.  The  car- 

dUMUN  1  load  is  direct  from  Boston.” 

noyc  !  Varieties,  prices  and  health  arguihents 

^  /  were  included. 

S'  j  Jy  I  On  W'ednesday,  another  quarter  page 

I  entitled,  “Your  last  chance  tomorrow,” 

V  'tjt*  X  '  explained  that  “while  the  supply  is  now 

'  limited,  the  variety  is  abundant,”  and 

^  again  outlined  prices,  kinds,  value  of  sea 

lii  n.*  v«..r,  FARI Y  <'**^*^  ^nd  the  fact  it  could  be 

^“Sht  from  the  car.. 

TUESDAY  The  result  was  that  practically  the  en- 

SALE  STARTS A.  M.  i  carload  of  frozen  fish  was  sold  in 

..V-.-y  ~  three  days,  the  consumer  benefited  in 

y  S  fi . ;  *  price  and  quality,  the  dealer  made  some 

A  V  r  *.•  V  CL  I  '  .  money  and  obtained  more  local  publicity 
than  he  had  had  in  years  and  the  pro- 
/juk  ®'  wealth.  |  .  ducer  turned  over,  at  a  worthwhile  price, 

/ro\  |  otherwise  tyould  have  de- 

llll"  I  !  predated  to  nothing  on  his  balance  sheet. 


Are  You  Getting  Your  Share  1 
of  this  Wealth?  1 


IFISH  SOLD  DIREa  FROM  CAR 


Get  Yours  Early  Tuesday 


10^15 


CAR  AT 
FULTON  STREET 
AND 

NICKEL  PLATE 


GEO.  H.  BUCK 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


A  Per 
^  Pound 


CAR  AT 
FULTON  STREET 
AND 

NICKEL  PLATE 


Full  page  fish  copy  in  Fort  Wetyne  News-Sentinel 


NO  ROSES  FOR  GENIUS 
ON  NEWSPAPER  ROW 

High  Talents  Unsuited  to  Daily  Grind 
Says  Henry  Justin  Smith,  But  Ad¬ 
vent  of  Genius  Lifts  Dailies 
from  Drabness 

Genius  enters  newspaper  offices  quickly 
and  gets  out  quickly;  it  is  an  ethereal 
quality  which  raises  journalism  out  of 
the  drab  and  places  it  for  a  space  on  a 
level  with  art,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  the 
daily  grind  of  fact-gathering  life. 

So  declared  Henry  Justin  Smith,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nczl's. 
in  a  talk  last  week  before  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  “Genius  on 
Newspaper  Row.”  Mr.  Smith’s  subject 


than  gocKl  writers  then  1  will  give  up. 

“Rather  than  see  honest  and  brilliant 
writers  forced  off  a  newspaper,  1  would 
say  to  chuck  all  newspapers  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ocean.  They  are  a  stimulus 
to  their  fellows.  Think  how  many  young 
cubs  swell  with  pride  because  they  can 
say,  ‘Y’es,  I  work  on  the  same  paper  as 
so  and  so.’  There  is  no  Hall  of  t'ame 
for  newspaper  genius;  there  is  only  a 
morgue  downstairs  where,  filed  away  in 
musty  envelopes,  are  gathered  the  results 
of  their  long  labor.  The  applause  of  the 
public  is  scarce ;  all  they  ask  is  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  fellow  workers.” 

In  a  running  survey  of  newspajicr 
geniuses  since  the  days  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  who  used  to  arrive  at  work  at  noon 
and  who  was  unable  to  collect  routine 
facts  at  all,  Mr.  Smith  revealed  that  many 
of  our  outstanding  poets  have  been  re¬ 
porters.  For  instance,  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
who  in  1844  was  occupying  a  corner  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Mirror,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  column,  was  “the  R.  H.  L.  or  Keith 
Preston”  of  his  day. 

Then  he  cited  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain,  the  former  without  the  right 
newspaper  temperament  but  the  latter  a 
back-breaking  worker  in  the  ’60s  in  San 
Francisco.  He  told  how  fires  were 
started  to  make  news  and  how  the  town 
was  raked  for  “items.”  Then  on  to  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  who  wrote  “amazing  copy* 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  who  had 
Himself  hauled  to  a  steeple  top  to  describe 
the  view. 

In  quick  succession  the  speaker  men¬ 
tioned  Rudyard  Kipling,  Stephen  Crane 
and  Eugene  Field,  the  latter  an  eccen¬ 
tric  genius  who  worked  under  Victor  F. 
Lawson  and  Charles  H.  Dennis,  present 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  the  latter 
Field's  biographer.  Then  Peter  Finley 
Dunns,  George  .■\de,  also  graduates 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  on  to  the 
present  generation,  Ben  Hecht  and  Carl 
Sandburg,  who  still  has  his  desk  where 
countless  poems  are  scribbled  and  tossed 
into  the  waste-basket  between  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  moving  picture  reviews. 


^'ouildiag^/ 

circulatimi* 


When  supply  outruns  demand,  prices  very  acceptable  and  may  be  moved  at  a  ^  number  of  the 

e  apt  to  drop  below  the  point  where  good  margin.  By  simply  thawing  care-  ‘-'any  Neews. 


there  is  any  profit  and  the  manufacturei*;  fully,  the  housewife  has  a  piece  of  fish 
caught  with  a  large  overstock  on  his  as  good  as  when  just  out  of  the  water, 
hands,  is  liable  to  have  to  enter  red  fig-  although  there  is  a  w  ide  prejudice  (with- 


“Geniii.ses  do  not  make  good  reporters,” 
Mr.  Smith  said.  “They  are  artists,  and 
art  selects  while  journalism  completes. 


tires  on  his  books.  In  the  best  ordered  out  sound  foundation)  against  fish  in  this  'The  men  who  thus  portray  beauty  in  the 
of  businesses,  a  elut  is  likelv  to  arrive  form.  abstract  are  tienshable.  But  that  they 


of  businesses,  a  glut  is  likely  to  arrive  form.  aostract  are  jierishable. 

une.xpectedly,  due  to  weather,  accidents  This  winter,  however,  proveel  very  mild  have  great  value  no  one  can  dispute.  _  If 
or  other  business  contingencies.  and  so  the  fish  wholesalers  faced  spring  day  should  come  when  statisticians 

When  a  situation  like  this  arises,  a  with  heavy  stocks  of  frozen  fish  on  hand  •‘Te  more  important  to 
man  has  to  think  in  a  hurry,  and  act  and  no  way  to  market  through  usual 
positively  and  at  once.  Naturally,  his  channels.  Whitman,  Ward  &  Lee  Corn- 
thoughts  turn  to  advertising  and  what  it  pany,  the  largest  wholesaler  at  Boston, 
might  accomplish  in  his  dilemma.  Maga-  found  it  had  on  hand  the  largest  stock 
zines  usually  have  to  be  discarded  first  of  frozen  fish  in  its  history. 

b«ause  most  of  the  closing  dates  are  too  Dana  F.  Ward,  treasurer  and  general  M;iz.»  f 


*■  conducUng  tbe  (rtMat  dreaUUan-balUlig  1 
campaign  In  ita  blstory.  Naturallr,  the  UOLLISTD  ] 
CIBCLLATION  OBGANIZATION  la  In  charge  for  puh.  i 
lishera  eTerywhere  recognlae  thla  organiaatlan's  on-  i 
rlTallcd  preeminence  In  Increased  eirculaUon  b;  I 
many  thousands  In  sure  and  rapid-lire  fashion,  anl 
by  absolutely  clean  and  satlafactory  methods.  A  lent 
line  of  mKropolitan  dallies,  such  as  The  Phlladel^ 
Inquirer,  Tbe  Clneland  Plain  Dealer,  The  UempUi 
Commerdal  Appeal,  Tbe  IndianapoUa  News  and  othai 
attest  Hollister  supremacy. 

C.  B.  HOLLISTER,  general  manager  of  Ike  «• 
ganizatlM,  will  ke  at  tka  Waldorf-Astoria  Hatel  dm- 
ing  tke  gikllskars’  eonrentlan,  aad  will  gladly  detail 
kis  plan  to  Interosted  paklishcrs. 

Tke  Herald  and  Exnminar,  CHICASI 

HOLUSTTIS 

^Circulation  Orgaitizaiioiv^ 

Hama  Ad.:  717-8  Commertial  Extk.  Big.,  Lti  Atgnm  ‘ 


Linotype  Mailbag^] 


because  most  of  the  closing  dates  are  too  Dana  F.  Ward,  treasurer  and  general 
far  away.  Then  the  thinking  turns  to  manager  of  the  company,  and  also  presi- 
what  sales  can  be  made  through  business  dent  of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Asso- 
papers,  direct  mail,  personal  special  sales-  ciation,  decided  he  would  move  the  over- 


*600  Miles  in  Less  Than  A  Day” 


fnanship  or  the  newspapers. 

Such  an  emergence  is  a  time  when 
sales  count,  and  the  company  cannot  wait 
to  build  merely  “good  will,”  valuable 


stock  rapidly  and  without  delay. 

He  took  a  train  to  various  points  in 
the  Middle  West,  where  fish  from  the 
ocean  is  a  rarity,  sold  various  dealers  the 


though  that  may  be  under  ordinary  cir-  idea  of  buying  in  carload  lots  and  selling 
cumstances.  direct  from  the  car,  showed  them  how  to 

Following  is  a  story  of  a  firm  faced  use  sensational  “sale”  advertising  in  the 
with  the  above  situation  and  how  it  used  local  newspapers,  shipped  the  fish  and 
newspaper  advertising  to  solve  its  prob-  very  soon  had  mov^  thousands  of 
lem.  pounds  which  otherwise  would  have  been 

During  the  summer  months  when  fish  almost  a  dead  loss, 
are  cheap,  it  is  customary  for  the  leading  Here  is  how  it  worked  out  in  Fort 
large  fish  wholesalers  to  send  much  of  it  Wayne.  Ind. : 

while  fresh  to  the  freezer,  where  it  is  Mr.  Ward  interested  George  H.  Buck, 
frozen  and  kept  in  perfect  condition.  If  a  local  fish  dealer,  to  purchase  a  carload 
winter  comes,  with  its  blizards  and  cold  of  frozen  fish  at  an  attractive  price.  Mr. 
weather,  certain  weeks  the  fishing  ves-  Buck  af^eed  to  do  what  for  him  was  big 
sels  may  have  to  stay  in  port  or  at  best  advertising,  as  he  had  never  used  the 


We  wish  to  congrattilate  you  on 
the  prompt  trouble  service.  We 
wired  for  a  part  at  4  p.m.  and  re¬ 
ceived  it  and  were  running  at  noon 
the  next  day — some  600  miles  from 
Chicago. 

The  Plainfield  Sun 
I  Plainfield,  Wis. 


were  running  ai  noon 

The  Plainfield  Sun 

L  Q[xiljYxtit| 

-LiNoTYPe-v  new  Orleans 
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CopjmciM  bjr  Uuttd  Fwtur*  Sm<lkaM 


THE  WORLD’S  ONLY 

Woman  Sports  Artist 

WILL  PLAY  AT  WIMBLEDON 


Observers  predict  that,  stronger  and  faster 
than  ever,  ‘'Little  Poker  Face''  is  entering  her 
biggest  year,  and  is  on  her  way  back  to  the 
championship. 


Secure  her  weekly  sketches  and 
articles  for  your  territory  now 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

WORLD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 
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CLINE 


Controls  the  Press 

CLINE  SYSTEM  FULL  AUTOMATIC  PUSH  BUTTON  CONTROL 


Some  Users 


Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
Pittsburgh  Press 
New  York  News 
Cleveland  News 
Columbus  Dispatch 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Detroit  Free-Press 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Kansas  City  Star 
Toledo  Blade 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Canton  Repository 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune 
Sydney  (Australia)  Sun 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Worcester  Telegram 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Ottawa  Journal 
Vancouver  Province 
Altoona  Mirror 
San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Hartford  Courant 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Providence  News 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
U.  S.  Daily  Publishing  Co- 
Reading  Times 
Indianapolis  Star 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Erie  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Seattle  Times 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe 
Montreal  LaPresse 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Highpoint  Enterprise 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Wilmington  Every  Evening 
Denver  Post 
Norristown  Herald 
Border  Cities  Star 
Hazelton  Standard 
Jackson  Patriot 
Rochester  Democrat 
Nashville  Banner 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
Miami  Herald 
Newcastle  News 
Waltham  Publishing  Co., 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Flint  Journal 
Clean  Times 
Manitoba  Free-Press 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Fresno  Republican 
La  Van  Guardia,  P.  I. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Labor,  Washington 

Aberdeen  World 

Latrobe  Bulletin 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Roanoke  Times-World 

Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

Greensboro  News 

Houston  Chronicle 

Washington  Observer 

Omaha  Bee 

New  Britain  Record 

St.  Louis  Star 

Rome  Sentinel 

Seattle  Star 

Lajornado 

Grand  Rapids  Press 
Raleigh  Times 
Warren  Tribune 
Pittsburgh  Observer 
Port  Arthur  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Waterloo  Courier 
Fairmont  Times 
— and  othert. 


Double-Motor  Press  Drive,  Direct  Current 


Full  Automatic  Tivo- 
Motor  Direct  Current 
Controller  ' 


Press 

Control 

Station 


Full  Automatic  Ttvo-Motor 
Alternating  Current 
Controller 


Double-Motor  Press  Drive,  Alternating  Current 


The  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  furnii 
Printing  Presses  and  Auxiliary  MaA 


MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUIL! 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SYSTEM 


YSTEM 


Controls  the  Web  Tension 

CLINE  SYSTEM  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSION 


List  of  CLINE 
Equipment 

Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


5ee 

T  ension 
Adjustment 
Station 
on  Press 


Cline  Selective  Full 
Automatic  Control 
for  Multiple  Unit- 
type  Presses 


See 

Margin 
Adjustment 
Station 
on  Press 


Cline  System  Paper 
Roll-Stands 


Cline  System  Auto 
matic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Linotype  Drives 


Note 

Fl\)ing 

Paster 

Control 

Station 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  fans,  pumps,  etc. 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Electrically  Heated 
Stereotype  Metal 
Pots 


MAIIOIN 

aomtstmcnt 

Amp  P»sri0 
sptn  STsTion 


Cline-Capital  Roll 
Lift  and  Lorator 


Roll-Stands  and  Automatic  Electric  Tension 


Cline-Capital 

Plate-Dropper 


lotors  and  Control  Equipments  for 
for  Newspaper  and  Job  Presses 


Cline-Capital 
Plate  Conveyor 


WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Cline-Capital  Paper 
Trucks,  Tracks, 
Transfer  Tables, 
etc. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 
47  WEST  34TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


106  White  Trucks  Deliver  Hearst  Newspapers  in  New  York  and  Chicago 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 

White  Light  Delivery  Trucks 


The  name  and  reputation  of  White  is 
insurance  of  continued  high  quality.  These 
are  the  same  high-grade  White  Trucks  — at 
lower  prices  — the  same  standard  specifica 
tions.  Throughout  the  chassis  construction 
of  the  White  Model  15  and  Model  20  you 
will  find  inbuilt  quality,  ruggedness  and 
exclusive  White  mechanical  features  that 
are  not  duplicated  in  any  other  light  deliv¬ 
ery  truck  at  any  price.  They  are  circu¬ 
lation  builders. 

Old  Price  New  Price  Saving 

$2150  ....  $1545  .  .  .  •  $005 
2950  ....  2125  ....  825 

(Prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Write  The  White  Company.  Cleveland,  or  the  nearest  White  branch  or  dealer  for  complete  specifications  covering 
White  Liftht  Delivery  Trucks  at  reduced  prices.  TERMS — Operators  wishing  to  buy  trucks  on  terms  can  do  so. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


The  recent  price  reduction  on  the  two 
White  Truck  light  delivery  models, 
used  extensively  by  newspapers,  sets  a  new 
standard  for  high  quality  and  low  price  in 
this  field. 

Dependable  and  speedy,  White  Trucks 
have  the  stamina  to  withstand  the  severe 
demands  of  newspaper  service.  At  the  new 
low  prices  White  Truck  transportation  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  newspaper 
publisher. 


Model  15  (%-1-Ton) 
Model  20  (11/2 -Ton) 
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FIVE  FOOT  MORGUE”  ADDS  TO  EFnClENCY 
OF  COLORADO  SPRINGS  DAILY 

-  By  T.  W.  ROSS  - 


I;  t 

I  I  'ftii 


m  pg! 


Fhulogruph  shows  the  morgue  of  the  Gazette  and  Telegraph,  comhining  half¬ 
tones,  mats  and  clipping  files.  The  sectional  cases  allow  expansion. 


YOU’VE  heard  of  the  Five  Foot  Shelf  tliese  are  printed  together  with  the  answer 
Rnnl-c  Kiif  Via  VP  vnii  Viparit  i-if  tVip  hv  Mr.  Rahtti.  It  is  heinc  set  un  in  two- 


of  Books  but  have  you  heard  of  the  by  Mr.  Bahm.  It  is  being  set  up  in  two- 
five-foot  morgue.  column  box  style. 

The  development  of  a  morgue  by  a  -  - - - 


rS  japan  missionary  used 

ment  is  med.  but  if  it  is  a  makeshift.  ADVERTISING 

then  It  wdl  not  be  worth  while  Ihis  is 

our  opinion  on  the  Colorado  Sf^rings  |  ’ 

Gazette  and  Telegraph  after  trying  all  70  Half-Columns  in  Japanese  News- 


sorts  of  systems.  Finally,  we  got  art 
metal  cabinets,  to  which  can  lie  addi<l 
units  as  needed,  and  the  numerical  system 
of  filing  halftones  and  clippings  was  in¬ 
stalled.  This  allows  for  expansion  and  in¬ 
sures  more  accuracy  of  placement  and  ease 


papers  Brought  10,000  Inquiries, 
Bishop  of  South  Tokio 
Declares 


Paid  advertising  in  the  daily  newspa- 


of  finding.  .\nd  because  it  is  neat  and  at-  iiers  of  Japan  has  directly  and  consider- 
tractive  staff  members  take  pride  in  keep-  ably  advanced  the  cause  of  Christianity, 


.said  the  Bishop  of  South  Tokio,  preach- 


When  you  have  no  library  and  no  ing  recently  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
librarian  or  morgue  attendant  but  must  London,  at  a  service  commemorating  the 
look  after  the  job  yourself— as  most  229th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
small  papers  must  do — it  is  money  well  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
spent  to  get  the  best  of  materials — cards,  edge. 

tnvelopes  and  filing  equipment.  He  received  more  than  10,000  re- 

Once  a  week  on  a  specified  day  every  spouses  to  70  adyertisements  of  a  half- 
halftone  used  during  the  week  is  returned  column  to  a  column  length,  according  to 
yc  given  its  new  place,  with  a  card  index  R  letter  from  H.  K.  Reynolds,  chief  of 
placed  in  the  file  at  the  same  time  to  pre-  the  London  Bureau  of  International 
vent  inaccuracy  of  numbering.  News  Service. 

Clippings  are  kept  of  all  matters  of  in-  “‘Write  the  yision  and  make  it  plain 


terest  and  future  value  and  they  are  filed  upon  tablets’  is  as  sound  in  our  own 

numericallv  with  an  alphabetical  card  in-  Jt  was  in  Habakkuk’s  time,’’  said 

-  -  ^  _ _ -1^1  1 _ 


(jex  ■  the  Bishop.  “The  world  would  have  been 

Most  interesting  to  newspapermen  is  more  had  been  writ- 

the  “obit’’  file  in  which  we  have  more  " 

,, _  innn  u; _ u:__i  _ l^ss  lett  to  Oral  tradition. 


than  1000  biographical  sketches  of  men 
and  women  of  the  city  prepared  by  them. 


Describing  how  he  turned  publicity  to 


tv  Vu  K  V  ^  account  on  behalf  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 

.'■X'  “".'.i",™  ^  Japan.  ,he  Bi,  Jp  said  he  filled 


,»  enclosing  stamped  and  addressed  en-  Xr  5,^  s^c^  Sh  a  a  ~ 

velopes  for  return  and  got  back  90  per  fun^^.^orded  statement  of  some  one  point 

valiaWe  °  Christianity.  At  the 

Tu  j  T-  ,  ,  end  of  each  “advertisement”  was  an  invi- 

‘ation  to  ask  questions  and  write  for 
j  further  information  on  the  subject.  Usim- 

S  1.8W  larger,  including  j^ople  and  t^ree  newspapers  he  obtained  10,000  re- 

SanH  J  spouses  from  all  over  Japan  from  the  70 

thousand  mats  have  been  saved  in  addi-  aH,.,.rt;cpmpntc 

S'on"s  ^o  K  ‘uf  thumbnails  of  per-  newspaper  evangelism  meant  an 

smlf  M  f expenditure  of  Aioney,  but  it  was  worth 

w?th  envelopes  filled  the  Bishop.'  “In  this  manner.  I 

a  n;  u  (  believe,  we  found  the  best  medium  for 
When  one  realizes  the  diflficulty  of  get-  bringing  together  the  two  problems  of 
ting  photographs  and  of  getting  material  missionary  work:  human  need 


or  a  morgiie  this  five-foot  morgues  and  a  divine  remedv. 


value  is  easily  seen.  It  is  a  priceless 
newspaper  possession. 


USING  THEATRICAL  QUIZ 

Something  new  in  the  “brain  twister” 
craze  is  that  introduced  in  the  Syracuse 
jN.  Y.l  IJcrald  by  Chester  B.  Bahn, 
Iramatic  and  film  editor.  Readers  are 


We  haven’t  heard  that  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
electric  horse  is  to  be  entered  in  any 
rodeos  during  his  W’estern  vacation. — 
Little  Rock,  .Arkansas  Gazette. 


K.  C.  STAR  GOES  TO  IONIC 

With  its  morning  issue  last  Monday 
the  Kansas  City  Star  came  out  in  7-point 


invited  to  send  questioas  pertaining  to  Ionic,  No.  5,  a  product  of  the  Mergen- 
Syraaise  theatricals  of  years  back  and  thaler  Linotype  Company. 


AiK 


by  The 


SYRACUSE 

JOURNAL 


The  A.  B.  C.  Auditor’s 
Report  just  issued  shows 
The  Journal  with 


THE  GREATEST  CITY  AND 
CITY  AND  SUBURBAN 
CIRCULATION 


In  the  History  of 
Syracuse  Newspapers. 


Not  only  exceeding  the  other  daily  ne'ws- 
papers  by  thousands,  but  also  in  excess 
of  the  Syracuse  Sunday  ne'wspapers. 


THE  GREATEST  TOTAL 
DAILY  CIRCULATION 


In  the  History  of 
Syracuse  Daily  Newspapers. 


"TAe  Journal  reaches  thousands  more  people  who  read 
and  respond  to  advertising  than  any  other 
Syracuse  daily  newspaper.” 
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“GLORIFIED”  COUPON  EVENT  NETTED 
DAILY  20,000  EXTRA  LINES 

Rochester  Merchants  Were  Quick  to  Support  Special  Sunday 
Section  Carrying  Coupons  Worth  Cash  When 
Presented  at  Stores 


A  “CLIP  the  coupon”  merchandising 
sale  engineered  by  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  American  with  100  local  retail 
houses  participating  netted  more  than  20,- 
000  lines  of  plus  business  for  the  Sunday 
edition,  according  to  Erwin  J.  W.  Huber, 
advertising  director,  who  this  week  ex¬ 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher  the  idea 
which  prompted  the  event. 

The  sale  opened  March  28  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  placed  in  the  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  of  March  27.  The  merchants  who 
took  part  in  the  sale  all  carried  coupons 
in  their  advertising  copy  good  for  part 
payment  on  advertised  merchandise,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1  to  $25,  depending  upon  the 
price  of  the  article.  All  the  advertise¬ 
ments  were  published  in  a  special  12-page 
section  called  “The  $20,000,000  Merchan¬ 
dise  Special.” 

“The  average  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  heartily  dislikes  coupon  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Huber  said.  “This  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  a  coupon  is 
rarely  a  fair  test  of  any  newspaper’s  pull¬ 
ing  power. 

“And  because  frequently  the  coupon  is 
used  by  dissatisfied  and  distrustful  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  resort  to  the  coupon  to 
prove  that  a  newspaper  does  not  pull, 
this  type  of  advertiser  seldom  does  any¬ 
thing  to  merchandise  his  ad. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
the  small  merchants  are  very  easily  sold 
extra  space  on  the  coupon  idea.  There¬ 
fore,  we  decided  to  glorify  the  coupon  to 
such  an  extent  that  advertisers  were 
bound  to  get  results. 

“Beginning  on  the  Monday  previous  to 
the  publication  of  this  section,  we  started 
a  ‘teaser’  campaign  in  our  newspaper,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  tremendous  merchandising 
event  which  would  be  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday. 

“We  also  sent  a  series  of  four  letters 
and  a  printed  circular  to  a  large  list  of 
advertisers,  one  each  day.  This  advance 
campaign  naturally  aroused  considerable 
interest  on  the  part  of  advertisers  and 
readers. 

“On  Saturday  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  distributed  a  number  of  circulars 
which  urged  people  to  look  for  the  money¬ 
saving  coupons  that  would  appear  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  Sunday  American. 

“The  net  of  all  this  was  a  little  over 
20,000  lines  of  plus  business  for  our  Sun¬ 
day  issue. 

“In  checking  over  the  ads  very  care¬ 
fully,  we  are  sure  that  very  few  of  these 
merchants  would  have  had  any  advertis¬ 
ing,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  coupon  idea. 

“The  date  of  the  publication  was  very 
opportune  in  that  there  was  not  as  much 
business  out  as  on  the  same  day  a  year 
previous.  Hence,  both  Sunday  papers 
ihpwed  a  loss  on  regular  business,  but 
^his  coupon  section  enabled  us  to  make 
up  our  loss  and  show  a  gain  of  48  col¬ 
umns. 

“We  have  been  unable  to  check  accu¬ 
rately  the  returns  received  from  all  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers.  One  of  the  merchants 
had  crowds  in  front  of  his  place  prac¬ 
tically  all  day. 

“A  number  of  automobiles  were  re¬ 
ported  sold  to  holders  of  coupons. 

“However,  even  though  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  not  as  successful  as  the  store 
which  had  its  entrance  blocked  by  a 
crowd,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  un¬ 
favorable  reaction  toward  our  newspaper 
from  advertisers  who  did  not  obtain  re¬ 
sults  they  expected. 

“We  already  have  reports  from  enough 
of  them  to  establish  the  fact  that  our 
medium  will  pull.  The  fact  that  it  may 
have  for  some  and  not  for  others,  simply 
passes  the  burden  back  to  the  advertisers 
who  either  fail  to  provide  suitable  copy 
or  to  properly  merchandise  the  event  ad¬ 
vertised. 

“One  important  benefit  to  the  newspaper 
resulting  from  this  section  is  the  degree 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  strengthen 


the  confidence  of  our  own  salesmen  in 
the  paper  they  sell. 

“For  an  entire  week  each  man  was  on  1 
the  street  challenging  the  business  men 
thoroughly  to  test  the  paper  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  and  the  results  have  proven  that  this 
confidence  was  justified. 

“On  the  front  page  of  our  special  sec¬ 
tion  we  said,  ‘Rochester  Merchants  Offer 
More  Than  $20,000,000  Savings.’  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  figure  greater  than  this  by 
multiplying  the  total  value  of  all  coupons 
and  again  multiplying  that  total  by  the 
total  circulation.” 

OCHS  TELLS  HUGE  COST 
OF  PUBLISHING  TIMES 

$1,000  a  Day  Spent  to  Get  News  from 
Shanghai — Circulation  Expense  $10,- 
000,000  a  Year — Single  Copy 
Costs  $25  a  Year 

Figures  showing  the  costliness  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  New  York  Times  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  cir¬ 
culation  depart¬ 
ment. 

“We  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  kind 
of  newspaper  that 
our  readers  take 
for  granted,”  he 
said.  “They  pick 
up  the  Times  in 
the  morning  as  a 
matter  of  course 
to  find  columns  of 
news  from 
Shanghai.  I  won¬ 
der  .if  you  know’  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
how  much  it  costs 

to  get  a  cable  from  Shanghai.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  more  than  $1,000  a  day  for  news 
cables  to  the  Times  from  Shanghai.  This 
is  only  one  item  of  news,  and  is  a  mere 
indication  of  the  enormous  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  new'spaper  such  as  the  Times. 

“The  cost  of  the  white  paper  consumed 
by  the  Times  and  the  expense  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  approximately  $10,000,000  a 
year.  We  have  an  average  of  400,000 
copies  in  round  figures.  That  would 
mean  that  every  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  costs,  for  white  paper  and  circula¬ 
tion  alone,  $25  a  copy  a  year.  We  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  Times  $12  a  year  by  mail. 
As  you  know,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
papers  is  sold  to  newsdealers,  and  so  we 
do  not  get  that  much  for  them.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  we  get  $10  a  year  for  a  copy 
of  the  Times,  we  have  an  initial  cost  of 
$15  a  year  every  time  we  add  a  new 
reader.  The  circulation  department  is 
an  expense  of  $1,000  a  day.  That  doesn’t 
take  in  the  mailing  room,  transportation, 
etc.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  running  this  institution.” 

Mr.  Ochs  declared  he  took  particular 
interest  in  the  circulation  department  be¬ 
cause  he  started  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  newsboy  in  1869. 

“I  began,”  he  recalled,  “in  a  newspaper 
office  in  Knoxville  as  a  carrier,  arriving 
between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  papers,  four  pages,  came  flat 
off  the  press.  Thus  we  took  them  from 
the  table  and  folded  them.  I  had  a  route 
that  covered  about  four  miles  and  I 
think  I  had  something  like  100  papers. 
For  this  service,  starting  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  I  was  paid  the  munificent 
sum  of  25  cents  a  day — $1.50  a  week. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  I  entered  the 
newspaper  office,  and  soon  got  so  smeared 
with  printer’s  ink  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  wipe  it  off.” 

ADDS  COMIC  SECTION 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Sun  added  a 
ffiur  page  colored  comic  to  its  Sunday 
edition  on  .\pril  17th. 


6 — High  Living 
Standards 


Standards  of  living  are  measured  by  number  of  families, 
income  tax  returns  and  automobile  registration.  There  are 
737,707  families  in  the  State  of  Indiana — 156,845  of  these 
families  made  out  income  tax  returns.  Nearly  12,000  paid 
income  tax  on  $5,000  and  over — 663,526  are  car  owners, 
averaging  almost  one  car  per  family. 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  Indiana’s  families  are  unusually  high.  They  are 
not  the  so-called  hand  to  mouth  buyers,  but  as  a  class  they 
represent  the  American  families  who  live  in  comfort  and 
luxury,  who  enjoy  their  homes  and  buy  all  the  standard 
articles  that  go  to  make  the  home  comfortable  and  happy. 

Study  the  markets  of  the  country  and  you  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  a  more  compact  and  more  concentrated  buy¬ 
ing  power  than  the  Indiana  Market  offers,  which  can  be 
reached  with  the  least  advertising  expense. 

These  newspapers  listed  below  are  read  by  the  families  who 
represent  these  high  living  standards  and  the  most  direct 
way  to  influence  them  to  use  your  product  is  by  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  local  newspapers. 


Bate  for 
6,000 

Circulation 

lines 

•*Columbus  Republican  . 

....(E) 

5,035 

.03 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

...(M) 

38,539 

.08 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

....(S) 

30,255 

.08 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

44,217 

.10 

tFrankfort  Times  . 

,(M&S) 

8,231 

.01 

**Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune 

....(E) 

17,002 

.06 

*Huntington  Press  . 

.(M&S) 

5,099 

.03 

**IndianapoIis  News  . 

....(E) 

130,079 

.25 

‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(M) 

(E) 

7,794  ) 
13,336  ( 

21,130 

.06 

tLa  Porte  Herabl-Argus _ 

....(E) 

7,069 

.04 

‘Marion  Leader  Tribune  . . . . 

.(M&S) 

9,711 

.04 

■j'tShelbwille  Democrat  . 

....(E) 

4,063 

.025 

‘South  Bend  News-Times.... 

(M) 

(E) 

9,771  ) 
17,070  1 

26,841 

.07 

‘South  Bend  News-Times  . . 

....(S) 

25,133 

.07 

tfSotith  Bend  Tribune. ,.  (S) 

23,482..  (E) 

24,351 

.07 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(E&S) 

23,273 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Publisher’s,  October  1,  1926. 
tGovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1926. 

•*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
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Powerful 


THE  HALIFAX  HERALD 


THE  EVENING  MAIL 

(Total  Net  Paid  A.  B.  C.  Circulation  33,587) 

Advertising  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces— one  of  the  best 
markets  in  Canada— is  bound 
to  bring  you  increased  sales, 
and  The  Halifax  Herald  and 
The  Evening  Mail  can  give 
you  a  better  coverage  in 
Nova  Scotia  than  any  other 
newspaper. 

Full  particulars  furnished  by 
any  advertising  agency,  or 
by  writing  direct  to 

The  Halifax  Herald  and  The  Evening  Mail 


E.  M.  BURKE 

1203  Graybar  Building,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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PAPERS  IN  37  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  NOW 
RECEIVE  NEWS  FROM  UNITED  PRESS 


Rapid  Expanison  of  American  News  Service  Abroad  Told  by 
Vice-President — South  American  Field  Opened  in  1916 
— Pioneer  Work  Done  in  China 


By  J.  H.  FURAY 

Vice-President  of  the  United  Press  in  Charge  of  Foreign  Services 

(IVrUtcn  for  Editor  &  Pculisiii-r) 

W/^HEX  E.  W.  Scripps  conceived  the 
”  plan  of  organizing  the  United  Press 
twenty  years  ago,  he  visualized  a  press 
association  which  should  eventually 
spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  and  guarantee  to  the  press  of  the 
world  that  it  should  have  _the  truth  of 
the  news  of  the  world  each  day  pre¬ 
sented  without  nationalistic  bias  or  pas¬ 
sion,  without  propaganda  and  without 
a  selfish  interest  to  serve.  He  conceived 
an  organization  which  in  a  future  day 
should  contribute  in  no  small  measure 
to  bringing  about  a  closer  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  thus  promote  international  accord. 

The  United  Press,  this  year  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  anniversay  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  1907,  is  the  living  result  of  the 
attempt  of  men  who  believe  firmly  in 
the  principles  of  its  founder  to  realize 
his  vision. 

This  article  refers  to  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  Press.  The  men  who 
have  been  privileged  in  the  international 
field  to  participate  in  the  task  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  transform  the  vision  of  Mr. 

Scripps  into  a  living  thing  realize  that 
much  of  their  task  is  still  undone.  But 
they  point  with  some  pride  to  the  fact 
that  today,  only  twenty  years  away  from 
the  birth  of  the  organization,  and  little 
more  than  ten  years  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Press  foreign  service 
dispatches  really  began,  those  dispatches 
are  going  to  the  peoples  of  37  countries 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  and  are  being  printed  in  17 
different  languages. 

From  a  service  whose  volume  seems 
infinitesimal  compared  to  the  huge  word- 
ages  cabled  to  foreign  countries  today, 
the  growth  of  that  foreign  service  has 
been  steady  and  strong  from  1907  to 
1927. 

One  of  the  first  foreign  press  organiza¬ 
tions  to  receive  United  Press  dispatches 
was  Nippon  Dempo  Tsushin  Sha  (Jap¬ 
anese  Telegraph  News  Agency),  of 
Tokio,  founded  by  Hoshio  Mitsunaga. 

It  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  press  to  break  away  from 
the  domination  of  governmentally  sub¬ 
sidized  or  controlled  news  agencies.  To¬ 
day  every  important  Japanese  newspaper 
receives  daily  United  Press  dispatches 
distributed  through  Nippon  Dempo  Tsu¬ 
shin  Sha. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  United 
Press,  too,  its  dispatches  reached  Eu¬ 
rope  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Company  of  Lon¬ 
don  which  distributed  them  to  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  Great  Britain. 

The  great  impulse  to  the  publication 
by  newspapers  in  other  countries  of 
United  Press  news  dispatches  came,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  convlusion  of  the  World 
War  and  its  aftermath.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  most  significant  step 
in  the  history  of  U.  P.  foreign  service 
was  taken.  This  was  the  inauguration  of 
service  to  the  newspapers  of  South 
.\merica.  This  service  began  in  1916 
with  a  single  client  in  Buenos  Aires ;  to¬ 
day  it  serves  more  than  80  newspapers 
in  .South  America  proper  and  more  than 
100  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

To  understand  the  change  in  the  South 
.\merican  press  association  situation  since 
the  United  Press  service  began,  it  is 
necessary  to  visualize  the  press  agency 
situation  which  existed  there  before  that 
year.  Incidentally,  South  America  was 
typical  of  the  situation  which  existed 
for  many  years  throughout  the  world. 

p-ifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  by  reason 
of  an  understanding  or  “gentlemen’s 
agreement’’  between  the  so-called  official 
European  agencies  whereby  each  official 
agency  agreed  not  to  invade  with  its 
service  the  territories  of  the  others. 


ing  on  an  enterprise  never  before  under¬ 
taken  by  an  .\merican  press  association. 
In  the  fall  of  1921,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Bing, 
master  of  eight  languages  and  long  ex- 
])erienced  in  general  European  newspa¬ 
per  work,  was  brought  to  this  country. 
He  remained  for  eight  months  studying 
conditions  and  methods  and  preparing  for 
the  inauguration  of  service.  In  May 
of  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Europe  and  a  few  months  later  service 
began. 

The  first  newspaper  in  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  served  directly  was  La  Vanguardia 
of  Barcelona.  It  was  quickly  followed 
by  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Austrian  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  United  Press  has  never  stooped 
to  propaganda,  nationalistic  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  generally  understood  and  used.  Propa¬ 
ganda  in  tlVs_  sense  is  a  vicious  thing. 
It  consists  of  poisoning  the  wells  of 
truth  at  their  sources,  in  so  mixing 
fact  and  half-truths  as  to  convey  a  false 
impression  and  for  an  ulterior  purpose 
In  its  worst  form  it  amounts  to  deliber¬ 
ate  deception.  No  press  association  in 
any  field,  particularly  in  the  international 
field,  could  long  survive  which  circulated 
only  one  side  of  a  political  or  national 
controversy  in  its  daily  news  report.  It 
would  be  damned  by  intelligent  men  as 
unfair  and  untrue  to  the  principles  upon 
which  honest  journalism  is  founded. 

The  United  Press  has  striven  always 
to  be  fair  and  honest  with  all  countries 
and  all  races  in  dispatches  which  it  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  world. 


J.  H.  Furay 

South  .America  had  been  assigned  to 
Agence  Havas,  of  France,  as  part  of  its 
special  field.  For  many  years  Havas 
was  the  only  news  agency  whose  dis¬ 
patches  reached  that  continent.  The 
news  of  the  world  as  then  published  hy 
South  American  newspapers  was  thus 
furnished  exclusively  by  a  single  source 
and  that  source  the  official  or  semi-of¬ 
ficial  agency  of  the  French  government. 

In  large  part  of  the  news  of  the  world 
from  countries  other  than  France  or  the 
E'rench  sphere  of  influence  reached  Havas 
from  its  allied  news  agencies,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  themselves  official  or  semi¬ 
official  governmentally  supported  agen¬ 
cies. 

Editors  of  great  South  American  jour¬ 
nals  whose  standards  of  news  indepen¬ 
dence  and  objectivity  are  as  high  as  any 
in  the  world,  sensed  the  situation  and 
began  to  express  the  fear  that,  under 
such  a  system  of  a  single  news  source, 
propaganda  might  be  presented  to  them 
in  the  guise  of  unbiased  news.  When 
the  World  War  broke  out  in  1914,  these 
editors  clearly  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  publish  world  news  dispatches  from  a 
neutral  source  if  they  were  to  keep 
faith  with  their  readers  and  present  a 
daily  chronicle  of  world  events  viewed 
objectively  and  not  colored  by'  national  or 
racial  passions.  It  was  to  meet  this  sit¬ 
uation  that  the  United  Press  was  called 
in  1916. 

It  was  three  years  after  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  its  service  in  South  .\merica 
that  this  structure  began  to  take  definite 
form.  The  preceding  three  years  had 
been  devoted  to  the  painful  growth  by 
the  “trial  and  error”  method.  In  June, 
1919.  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  one 
f)f  the  most  influential  newspapers  in 
South  America,  began  to  receive  United 
Press  dispatches. 

Early  in  1920,  LaRacon  of  Buenos 
Aires,  began  United  Press  service  and 
this  was  quickly  followed  by  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  service  to  other  large 
Buenos  Aires  journals — El  Diario,  La 
Epoca,  La  Argentina,  The  Standard.  El 
Diario  Espanol,  La  Patria  degli  Italiani 
— and  the  newspapers  of  Rosario,  Men¬ 
doza  and  other  large  cities  of  Argentina. 

Meanwhile,  early  in  the  U.  P.  history 
in  South  America,  its  dispatches  had 
been  started  to  Brazil.  O  Imparcial,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  the  first  Brazilian 
journal  to  receive  these  dispatches.  Six 
months  later  the  service  was  begun  to 
O  Paiz  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  shortly 
thereafter  to  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo. 
Out  of  this  beginning  has  grown  a  dis- 
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tributioii  of  news  dispatches  to  many 
sections  of  Brazil,  not  only  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo, 
but  also  in  sections  of  southern  Brazil, 
such  as  Porto  Alegre.  The  U.  P.  today 
serves  more  than  20  newspapers  in 
Brazil. 

After  this  development  came  the  open¬ 
ing  of  service  to  the  countries  on  the 
West  Coast  of  South  .\merica,  princi¬ 
pally  Chile  and  Peru.  Service  to  Peru 
was  begun  in  1921  when  La  Presna,  of 
Lima,  contracted  for  these  dispatches. 

.\  year  later  publication  of  United  Press 
news  reports  was  started  by  Diario  Ilus- 
trado  of  Santiago  and  La  Xacion  of  the 
same  city.  Now  every  newspaper  in  Chile 
which  takes  any  press  association  report 
at  all  relies  e.xclusively  on  the  United 
Press  for  its  news.  In  Peru  six  news¬ 
papers  receive  any  press  report  and 
United  Press  serves  five  of  them. 

P'Dllowing  this  development,  another 
step  was  taken  in  the  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion  when,  at  the  request  of  news¬ 
papers  in  South  America,  U.  P.  under¬ 
took  to  cover  for  the  South  American 
press  the  news  of  South  America  itself, 
in  addition  to  the  service  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  test  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
coverage  came  with  the  opening  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  plebiscite  conference  in 
Arica  during  1925  and  1926,  which  met 
in  the  hope  of  terminating  the  40-year 
old  bitter  dispute  between  Chile  and 
Peru  as  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  Dispite  the 
fact  that  both  Chile  and  Peru  were  vi¬ 
tally  involved  in  the  deliberations,  the 
United  Press  clients  of  both  countries 
relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  United 
Press  dispatches  to  bring  to  their  readers 
the  news  of  Arica  events.  With  na¬ 
tional  feeling  running  high  on  both  sides, 
here,  was  an  acid  test  of  impartiality. 

But  the  development  of  the  U.  P.  serv¬ 
ice  in  South  America  was  not  confined 
to  the  larger  and  more  accessible  coun¬ 
tries  of  that  continent.  In  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  newspapers  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and 
Colombia,  on  the  West  Coast,  began  the 
U.  P.  service.  The  United  Press  serves 
14  newspapers  and  5  in  Bolivia. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  United  Press 
service  on  the  continent  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
James  I.  Miller,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  South  American  manager,  who  has 
just  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  his 
first  visit  in  four  years.  Miller  entered 
the  service  in  February,  1918,  as  Buenos 
Aires  bureau  manager  and  has  advanced 
to  his  present  position  with  the  growth 
of  the  geographical  division  under  his 
direction. 

The  United  Press  entered  the  Chinese 
field  in  1922.  Ray  G.  Marshall  opened 
the  service  by  establishing  a  bureau  in 
Peking.  Within  a  few  months  United 
Press  dispatches  were  being  published  in 
16  vernacular  or  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Hankow, 

Tientsin  and  other  cities  of  China  and 
this  service  was  quic.kly  extended  to  Har¬ 
bin  in  the  north  and  Hong  Kong  in  the 
South.  A  bureau  was  also  established  in 
Shanghai  and  a  part  time  bureau  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Miles  W.  Vaughn,  former  New  York 
manager,  was  sent  to  the  Far  East  two 
years  ago  to  become  Far  Eastern  man¬ 
ager  and  to  complete  the  work  begun. 

In  Hawaii  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
discontinued  its  former  press  association 
affiliations  on  Feb.  1  of  the  present  year 
and  began  to  rely  exclusively  unon  U.  P. 
for  its  world  news  coverage.  The  Ha¬ 
waii  Hochi,  a  Japanese  language  daily 
of  Honolulu,  is  also  .served  with  United 
Press  dispatches  through  a  full  time  bu¬ 
reau  which  has  been  in  operation  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  for  the  past  four  months. 

In  England,  through  the  Exchange  _ _ 

Telegraph  Company,  and  in  France, 

through  Agence  Radio  Telegraphique,  EDITOR  FLEES  RUMANIA 

United  Press  dispatches  had  for  years  Titus  Enachovic,  editor  of  the  Bucha- 
been  reaching  the  press  of  Great  Bri-  rest  Coventul,  fled  Rumania  when  h« 
tain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  learned  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  sen- 
it  was  not  until  1922  that  service  direct  tenced  to  six  months  in  prison  for  a(l- 
to  newspapers  was  started.  versely  criticizing  the  work  of  the  Sec- 

Profiting  by  its  own  early  errors  dur-  retary  of  the  Ministry  of  Railroads.  It 
ing  the  trying  years  of  its  beginnings  in  was  the  first  case  to  come  before  the 
South  America,  the  United  Press  felt  court  martial  since  the  new  press  law 
that  it  must  make  haste  slowly  and  study  was  established  by  decree  of  Premier 
the  problems  presented  before  embark-  .Averescu. 


When  the  United  Press  started  opera¬ 
tions  20  years  ago,  it  was  “a  red  letter 
day”  when  150  cable  words  arrived  from 
Europe;  today  thousand  of  words  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  for  distribution  in 
this  country  and  other  lands  arrive  daily, 
according  to  Francis  A.  Gribbon,  West¬ 
ern  Union  chief  for  cables  in  the  United 
Press  offices  in  the  World  Building. 
When  Gribbon  first  started  20  years  ago 
with  the  United  Press,  he  was  copying 
cables  and  telegrams,  but  today  he  is 
head  of  a  force  which  handles  chiefly 
cables. 

He  has  worked  under  five  Western 
Union  presidents  and  under  five  United 
Press  presidents. 

“When  we  started  in  the  old  Park  Row 
Building  20  years  ago,  the  entire  force, 
from  president  to  office  boy.  consisted  of 
12  men,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“One  of  the  big  flashes  of  the  early 
days  was  the  story  that  Wright  Brothers 
had  succeeded  in  getting  their  airplane 
off  the  ground  and  flying  a  bit.  Since 
then  airplanes  and  a  dirigible  have 
spanned  the  ocean  and  crossed  the  North 
Pole. 

“Some  of  the  stories  T  have  taken  in 
from  the  wires  have  been  the  death  of 
King  Edward.  England,  deaths  of  two 
Popes ;  “Discovery”  of  North  Pole  by 
Dr.  Cook,  followed  by  the  actual  dis¬ 
covery  by  Admiral  Peary ;  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic;  the  Harry  K.  Thaw  mur¬ 
der  trial ;  death  of  Emperor  Franz  Jo¬ 
seph  of  Austria;  declaration  of  war  and 
signing  of  peace. 

“The  cable  service  has  kept  pace  with 
other  developments  of  transmission,  and 
today  we  can  get  a  news  flash  from  I-on- 
don  in  less  than  a  minute.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1927 


The  New  Building  of 
the  Toledo  Blade 
which  will  be  opened 
May  2nd 

A  new  $1,500,000  plant  has  been 
built  and  completely  equipped  for 
exclusive  use  in  the  production  of 
the  Toledo  Blade. 

The  equipment  includes  16  Unit 
type  Goss  presses  in  line,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Cline  Reels,  with  capac¬ 
ity  of  210,000  twenty-four  page 
papers  per  hour;  20  New  Lin-0- 
Type  machines;  new  Monotype 
Equipment;  new  double  junior 
auto  plate  machines. 

The  BLADE  now  has  over 
126,000  daily  circulation,  which  is 
nearly  30%  more  than  the  second 
paper.  In  advertising  volume 
during  1926  the  BLADE  carried 
5,700,000  lines  more  total  advertis¬ 
ing  than  the  second  paper. 


347 

Exclusive  National  Accounts! 

The  Toledo  BLADE  during  the  year 
1926  carried  347  national  accounts  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  other  evening  paper  carried 
only  24  national  accounts  exclusively. 

These  were  classified  as  follows: 


Second 
BLADE  Paper 


Automobiles 

13* 

1 

Auto  Accessories 

9 

0 

Beverages  &  Confections 

16 

0 

Building  Materials 

8 

1 

Coffee,  Teas  &  Spices 

4 

0 

Dyes  &  Polishes 

6 

0 

Electrical  Appliances 

7 

0 

Exterminators 

4 

1 

Financial 

16 

0 

Food  Products 

35 

0 

Fuel  &  Oil 

Hardware  &  Household 

4 

0 

Goods 

11 

0 

Hotels  &  Resorts 

9 

3 

Cleaners  &  Soaps 

7 

0 

Men’s  Wear 

10 

1 

Musical  Instruments 

2 

0 

Office  Appliances 

6 

1 

Plumbing  &  Heating 

6 

0 

Proprietary  Medicines 

63 

11 

Publishers  Adv.  (Magazines 

&  Newspapers) 

12 

0 

Radio 

20 

1 

Railroad  &  Steamships 

23 

0 

Schools  &  Colleges 

1 

0 

Shoes 

1 

0 

Tobacco 

Toilet  Articles  & 

16 

0 

Preparations 

21 

4 

Wall  Paper  &  Paints 

1 

0 

Women’s  Wear 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous  Products 

8 

0 
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24 

The  BLADE  is  the  FIRST  in  TOLEDO 
from  every  standpoint 

The  Reason:  Quantity  Circulation  plus 
Quality  Circulation  is  Unbeatable 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


New  York 


Chicaso 


Detroit 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  30,  1927 


HOW  SMALL  DAILY  MAKES  CASH  REGISTER  RING 

Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  Stresses  Local  News,  Letting  Big  Papers  Cover  Foreign — Bars  Special  Edition 

Salesmen — Circulation  Contests  and  Premiums  Taboo 


in  Indiana,  just  20  miles  south  of 
Indianapolis,  there’s  a  small  daily 
newspaper  that  has  no  competition  to 
spur  it  on,  only 
its  own  honest 
effort  to  give  its 
customers  a  finer 
paper  and  help 
every  citizen  lo 
have  a  better, 
cleaner  city  in 
which  to  live. 

That  in  itself  is 
not  unusual.  It 
is  a  Main  Street 
country  town 
lewspaper  in 
every  sense  of 
the  phrase.  But  vv.  w.  Aikens 
it  is  not  unusual 


By  DAVIS  O.  VANDIVIER 

One  of  the  “stiffest”  policies  of  Mr.  In  the  small  cities  in  the  county,  the 
Sellers  is  that  every  page  must  have  real  area  covered  by  the  Star,  big  linage  ^ins 
local  news  on  it  with  the  exception  of  are  run  up.  A  special  14-page  edition 
page  advertisements.  for  the  town  of  Greenwood  was  recently 

Many  small  town  papers  are  published  published.  It  contained  only  Greenwood 
at  noon  on  Saturdav.  believing  that  suffi-  news  and  advertising.  The  small  towns 
cient  advertising  cannot  be  printed  to  jus-  are  covered  at  regular  intervals  for  new 
tify  longer  hours.  The  Star  makes  the  business.  In  event  a  change  is  made,  a 
greatest  effort  of  the  week  on  Saturdav  new  building  erected  or  any  form  of  a 
to  give  its  readers  better  news  and  the  civic  improvement  made  in  the  small 
paper  “goes  to  bed’’  at  the  regular  time  towns,  the  advertising  department  im- 


(3.30  p.m).  Advertisers  are  now  using  mediately  starts  to  work  in  order  to  cover 
the  Saturday  edition  with  regularity  and  *he  “event.”  Every  edition  of  this  nature 
a  well  balanced  eight  page  paper  is  is  backed  up  with  all  local  news  from 
printed  each  Saturday.  tliat  particular  town, 

-y  =>'=“=>'=  The  Star  has  an  unusual!”  complete  "he  Star  does  not  sell  any  community 

the  phrase.  But  vv.  w.  Aikens  local  morgue  that  is  kept  abreast  with  the  booster  pages  or  series  but  devotes  its 
It  IS  not  unusual  times  in  every  possible  manner.  The  effort  to  helping  the  business  man. 

for  that  paper  to  break  linage  and  cir-  closely  .the  successes  of  for-  About  12  (special  editions  are  issued 

(mlation  records  everv  mont  *  P  mer  residents  in' other  states  and  never  each  year  with  the  stress  on  increased 

close  *noney  and  e  or  s  o  s  -  niisses  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  home  circulation.  Over  a  period  of  time  this 

papers  which  are  pub  is  e  on  y  ^  mi  folks  how  “John  Smith  is  now  president  method  has  been  found  to  yield  much 


distant.  •  /T  4  ^  of  the  tea  sippers  club  in  Borneo.’ 

That  paper  is  the  rranklin  (Ind.;  success  story  creates  greater  cit 
Evening  Star,  published  in  a  city  which  g^d  staunch  friends  for  the  paper, 
the  1920  census  gave  a  population  of  -  u-  t. 

4,909.  To  make  a  financial  gain  of  31  f tones,  which  some 

per  cent  in  1926  over  1925;  to  increase  d  classi  y  as  advertisin 

its  advertising  revenue  33.8  per  cent  in  ^  to  aid  any  mo\er 

1Q?7  nvpr  thp  neriod  of  charitable  organizations.  Cor 


of  the  tea  sippers  club  in  Borneo.”  Every  better  for  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  busi- 
success  story  creates  greater  city  pride  ness  houses,  than  special  co-operative 


which  some  papers 
as  advertising,  are 


pages. 

.Advertisers  are  shown  proofs  of  every 
new  issue  of  the  advertising  service  and 
proofs  given  when  requested.  In  event 


March,  1927,  over  the  same  period  of 


given  freely  to  aid  any  movement  of  Prools  given  when  reonested.  In  event 
charitable  organizations.  Community  *hree  men  in  the  same  line  ot  busi- 

enternrisps  arp  hackeH  tn  tbp  ditpfi  ness  select  the  same  illustrations  it  is 


are  the  publishers  of  the  Star.  Mr.  receivea  every  montn  irom  < 

Aikens,  who  founded  the  paner  in  1885,  f^^ders  in  other  states.  Instead  ot  cur- 
has  been  actively  connected  with  it  with  '  ^  everything  from  short  eye  winkers 
the  exception  of  three  vears.  In  October  pneumonia,  the  readers  say  the  Star 
of  1923,  with  Mr.  Sellers  as  his  partner,  ^  a  letter  trom  home  and  they  couldn’t 
the  Star  was  re-pur^ased.  Since  that  *^"5  "^bhout  it. 

time  it  has  been  built  from  a  four  page  ,  e  advertising  department,  which  has 
daily  to  eight  and  ten  page  size  with  broken  previous  linage  records  with 
numerous  special  editions  totaling  as  regularity,  incorporates  several  plans  and 
many  as  24  pages.  Mr.  Aikens  is  also  tnethods  not  to  be  found  on  the  average 
treasurer  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  especially  in  a  town  of  only 

ciation,  a  '-osition  that  he  has  held  for  ^-909  population.  As  stated  previously, 
the  past  seven  years.  ^  display  and  classified  linage  was 

Many  Star  policies  and  methods  used  hoost^  1926  and  the 

in  building  a  greater  newspaper  are  un-  ^  °  being 

usual.  None  are  sensational,  just  the  sjnashM  durmg  1927.  March  business 
means  for  building  in  a  fairl”  speedy  ®  owed  a  gain  of  33.8  per  cent,  being 
manner,  a  growth  without  “growing  digger  m  volume  than  the  Christmas 
pains”  from  the  advertisers  or  the  ... 

readers.  _  Selling  advertising  is  not  the  task  of  the 

The  remainder  of  this  article  is  divided  advertising  department.  It  is  help- 

into  three  sections  telling  of  the  nlan  pur-  fno  merchant.  When  the  merchant 
sued  by  the  management  of  the  Star.  assisted  ’  in  taking  a  page  advertise- 
The  first  pertains  to  news,  the  second  to  ment  the  staff  feels  that  it  is  doing  him 
advertising  and  the  third  to  circulation.  ^  service. 

The  editorial  department,  headed  by  A  study  of  each  individual 

Mr.  Sellers,  “hunts”  only  local  news,  business _  in  the  city  is  made.  To  the 
Indianapolis  papers,  carrying  complete  °f  tfs  ability  the  advertising  depart- 
state,  national  and  foreign  news  stories,  tnent  strives  to  discover  how  to  make 
would  smother  and  dwarf  any  attempt  greater  profip  for  the  advertising  buyer, 
of  the  Star  capably  to  cover  this  field,  ^ew  ideas,  business  builders  are  eagerly 
Therefore  the  Star  leaves  everything  to  j ’’  of  the  advertiser, 

the  state  papers  with  the  exception  of  advertising  is  not  paying,  the  mat- 

local  news  which  it  gives  from  the  small-  a  subject  for  real  discussion  and 

est  item  to  the  story  about  Friend  Wife  methods  are  proposed, 
chasing  her  spouse  with  an  axe  or  an  The  staff  has  a  “horror”  of  overselling 
egg  beater.  customer.  It  means  an  end  to  adver- 

Franklin  is  in  the  center  of  Johnson  tising  for  a  period  and  a  possible  total 
County  (agricultural)  and  the  Star  J?ss,  and  the  sure  slipping  of  the  business 
nakes  this  area  its  “news  world.”  As  a  finn’s  profits.  Many  times  advertise- 
result  hundreds  of  Johnson  County  folk  ments  are  received  by  the  staff  that  re¬ 
take  but  two  papers,  the  Star  and  the  Quire  more  space  than  is  really  necessary 
state  paper.  In  event  economy  dictates  sell  the  merchandise.  In  that  event 
that  one  must  go,  there  is  never  a  debate  tne  merchant  is  advised  that  smaller 
as  to  which  it  shall  be.  In  this  kind  of  sp^ce  would  be  cheaper  with  results  just 
an  argument  the  Star  never  loses.  ^s  great.  This  policy  has  created  con- 

_  Correspondents  are  maintained  in  every  fidence  among  the  advertisers  in  the  in¬ 
city  and  hamlet  in  the  county.  A  mem-  tegrity  of  the  Star, 
ber  of  the  staff  visits  each  of  the  five  No  outside  advertisinor  salesmen  are 
towns  in  this  area  one  afternoon  of  each  permitted  to  co-operate  with  the  depart- 
week  in  search  of  special  stories.  ment.  The  pressure  sellers  are  tabro. 

The  Star  has  the  reputation  of  printing  To  the  many  propositions  of  linage  boost- 
more  strictly  local  news  than  is  carried  ers  that  mean  immediate  profits  (but 
by  any  paper  published  in  a  city  of  less  not  future  gains)  a  “deaf  ear”  is  turned, 
than  15,000  population  in  all  Indiana.  The  department  feels  that  it  knows  the 
When  stories  are  clipped  from  neigh-  needs  of  local  advertisers  and  docs  not 
boring  papers  that  pertain  to  county  news,  want  to  run  the  risk  of  overselling.  No 
they  are  rewritten  with  the  real  local  transient  advertising  solicitors  are  ever 
angle.  permitted  to  represent  the  Star. 


NEW  CONVENTION  LURE 
USED  BY  EDITOR 


No  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  who  can  possibly  get 
away  are  expected  to  miss  the  May 
meeting  of  the  association,  following 
receipt  of  invitations  from  Robert  I. 
Kidd,  bearing  the  above  picture. 
Mr.  Kidd,  editor  of  the  Poteau 
(Okla.)  News,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  has  selected  a  lake  as 
the  meeting  place.  The  evidence  on 
the  table  is  an  array  of  fish  scalps 
collected  by  Mr.  Kidd.  He  won’t 
tell  where  the  lake  is  for  fear  of  it 
being  depleted  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  meeting. 


19^6  411^0  mTke  Mrrch  1927  a  toger  enterprises  are  backed  to  the  last  ditch.  »ess  select  the  same  illustrations  it  ts 
iy_0,  ana  to  make  Marcn,  ^  mgger  ,•  -  item  nf  l*ien  a  matter  ot  first  come  first  served, 

month  than  its  record  December  bust-  r  ne  poncy  01  gi\  mg  every  item  ot  local  r  .u  c-  4 

ne<ss  is  an  achievement  that  will  orobablv  •’ews  possible  for  a  wide-awake  organi-  .\dvertising  bills  of  the  Star  come  due 
interest  manv  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub-  ^^tion  to  gather  has  resulted  in  unusual  the  first  of  each  month  and  that  means 
usS  the  public.  Scores  of  the  first,  too.  When  a  man  is  unable  to 

W  W  Aikens  anH  Raymond  H  Sellers  letters,  similar  to  the  medical  testimonv  pav  for  advertising  used  m  the  past  the 
are  ffiem  WisLrs  S  th^  sSr^^^E  ^"‘^"ived  every  month  from  office  believes  there  is  either  something 


wrong  with  his  business  management  or 
his  advertising.  In  case  the  department 
has  helped  plan  his  advertising  and  given 
every  possible  suggestion  then  the  firm  is 
advised  to  “let 
up”  on  using 
newsprint. 

The  Star  has 
as  few  circula¬ 
tion  problems  as 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper.  During 
the  past  three 
and  a  half  years 
1,000  people  have 
added  their 
names  to  the 
reading  roster. 

“Have  added”  is 
right  as  no  solic-  Raymond  H.  Selleis 
itors  have  been 

employed,  no  free  prizes  given  and  no 
serial  features  used. 

By  giving  all  the  available  news  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner,  the  — ''er  has 
reached  the  stage  of  development  where 
people  really  want  it.  Rates  are  not  cut 
to  hasten  advance  collections.  When, 
say  50  subscribers  get  delinquent  in  their 
payments,  they  are  advised  of  the  fact  by 
letter.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  off  comes 
the  names  from  the  subscription  galleys. 
Mr.  Subscriber  misses  one  issue  of  the 
paper,  calls  up  the  office  and  asks 
“what’s  the  trouble.”  When  told,  he 
hops  in  the  flivver  and  rattles  in  and  lays 
down  the  subscription  price. 

MAY  MOVE  TYPOTHET/E 
PRINTING  SCHOOL 

Proposal  Made  to  Locate  Pioneer 
Indianapolis  Institution  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology 

The  printing  school  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetse  of  America  will  be  moved  from 
Indianapolis  to  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  if  the  directors 
of  the  Institute  accept  the  formal  tender 
of  an  endowment  of  $225,000  to  establish 
two  chairs  in  printing.  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  at  a  dinner  held  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  April 
23,  when  the  offer  was  made  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  by  Ernest  F.  Eilert,  president  of  the 
Typothetae. 

The  school  at  Indianapolis  has  beffl 
operating  for  more  than  21  years  and  is 
considered  not  only  a  pioneer  school  in 
printing  instruction,  but  in  the  entire  field 
of  industrial  education  in  North  America, 
according  to  George  K.  Hebb,  chairman 
of  the  Typothetse  committee  on  educatiai. 
It  has  functioned  as  a  higher  trade  sghool. 
teaching  craftsmanship,  rather  than  train¬ 
ing  apprentices  for  the  trade.  Students 
have  been  mostly  sons  and  employes  of 
the  master  printers,  and  more  than  2,000 
have  completed  the  resident  courses. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  is  the 
only  school  in  North  America,  according 
to  Mr.  Hebb’s  report,  that  has  the  fadi- 
ties  to  give  complete  courses  in  printing. 

The  proposai  of  the  Typothetae  provides 
that  $125,(XX)  be  set  aside  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  United  Tyjwthetae  of 
America  professorship  in  printing,  the  in¬ 
cumbent  to  be  head  of  the  department  of 
printing  in  the  college  of  industries.  The 
remaining  $100,000  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  United  Typothetae  head  instructorsfop 
in  craftsmanship  training.  Necessary  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  to  initiate  the  new 
training  program  would  be  provided  by 
the  Typothetae. 

Chairman  Hebb  of  Detroit,  Fred  J 
Hartman  of  Chicago,  director  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  President  Eilert  of  New  York 
were  appointed  by  the  executive  counuj 
to  work  out  details  of  the  program  1^ 
officials  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Ted^ 
nology. 


In  population  it  ranks  second  with  nearly,  10  million  inhabitants.  Its  annual  productive 
wealth  from  its  industries  is  valued  at  over  7  billion  dollars.  It  employs  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  workers  whose  annual  pay  roll  runs  over  one  billion  dollars.  Its  annual  crop  value 
averages  over  500  million  dollars.  It  is  the  great  manufacturing  center  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  machinery,  food  stuffs,  and  all  other  kindred  products 
that  give  steady  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

It  maintains  its  leadership  in  the  quantity  production  of  important  and  necessary  commod¬ 
ities  such  as  shoes,  building  brick,  cigars,  cigarettes,  confections,  gasoline,  handkerchiefs, 
hats,  hosiery,  ice  cream,  matches,  etc. 

The  Keystone  State  is  the  country’s  work  shop.  Its  people  are  steadily  engaged  in  these 
great  industries,  producing  wealth  and  earning  excellent  incomes. 

No  advertiser  who  has  ever  concentrated  his  energies  on  this  market  has  found  cause  for 
complaint.  The  response  he  received  has  exceeded  his  highest  expectations. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  this  great  market  its  time  you  took  the  trouble  to  investi¬ 
gate  it.  Let  these  newspapers  listed  below  help  you. 


CirculatioD 

2.S00 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

**Allentown  Call  . . 

...(M) 

34,660 

1.1 

.11 

** Allentown  Call  . 

,...(S) 

23,813 

.11 

J1 

ttBeaver  Falls  Trihnne . 

...(E) 

7,141 

.03 

.03 

ttBethlehem  Clohe  Times  .... 

...(E) 

14,147 

.06 

.06 

ttBrownsville  Telegraph  . 

...(E) 

7,818 

.04 

.04 

*Chester  Times  . 

...(E) 

19,742 

.09 

.07 

tCoatesville  Record  . 

...(E) 

6,834 

.035 

.03 

*Connell8ville  Courier  . 

...(E) 

5,652 

.02 

.02 

**Ea8ton  Express  . 

...(E) 

34,476 

.10 

.10 

••Erie  Times  . 

...(E) 

30,594 

.08 

.08 

ttCrensbnrg  Tribune  Review  . 

..(EM) 

14,800 

.05 

.05 

ttHazleton  Plain  Speaker . 

..(E)l 

20,582 

.08 

.07 

tfHazleton  Standard.Sentinel . . . 

,.(M)1 

•Mount  Carmel  Item  . . 

....(E) 

4,340 

0.285 

.0285 

••Oil  City  Derrick  . 

••PottsviUe  Republican  and 

...(M) 

6,903 

.04 

.04 

Morning  Paper  . 

..(EM) 

15,887 

.08 

.07 

Clronlstien 

8,600 

lines 

••Scranton  Times  . 

....(E) 

43,000 

.13 

•Sharon  Herald  . 

....(E) 

7,456 

.0357 

**iSnnbnry  Daily  Item  . 

....(E) 

5,922 

.035 

•Warren  Mirror-Times  . 

..(ME) 

9,291 

.043 

•Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . 

.(M&E) 

17384 

.06 

tfWest  Chester  Local  News. . 

....(E) 

U,941 

.04 

••Wilkes-Barre  Timee-Leader. 

....(E) 

26,442 

.08 

ft  Williamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin  . 

...(ME) 

29,931 

.09 

tYork  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

19,955 

.05 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1926. 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct  1,  1926. 
tfOovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
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ARE  TABLOID  NEWSPAPERS  A  FIFTH  ESTATE? 

Conflict  Between  Tabs  and  Standard  Size  Papers  One  of  Taste  and  Style  Writer  Declares — Tabloids 
Have  Carried  Picture  Formula  Into  News  Writing — Overdone  Politics,  Crusades,  Bore  Readers 


T  AUGHTER  rocked  newspaper  offices 
seven  years  ago  when  an  Assembly¬ 
man  introduced  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  a  bill  to  prohibit  on  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  murders,  types  larger 
than  a  half  inch  high.  The  bill  was 
predicated  upon  the  theory  that  conspicu¬ 
ous  statements  of  murder  induced  readers 
of  those  statements  to  commit  murder. 
Since  the  bill  was  defeated — its  advo¬ 
cates  say  because  it  was  defeated — a 
number  of  murders  have  been  com¬ 
mitted.  (*) 

Stirred  by  the  sweet  ingenuousness  of 
this  36-point  effort,  I  prepared  a  bill 
aimed  at  another  kind  of  slaughter,  the 
killing  of  persons  by  motorists  driving 
at  illegal  speeds.  My  measure  was  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Bill,  To  limit  the  diameter  of 
speedometers  on  automobiles  driven  over 
or  upon  the  public  highways.”  It  was 
predicated  upon  the  theory  that,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  mortalities  of  ptedestrians  struck 
down  by  automobiles,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  and  limit  the  speed  of  those 
automobiles. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  diameter 
of  a  speedometer  should  not  exceed  36 
millimeters  for  each  Rated  Horse  Power, 
«r  72  millimeters  for  each  Brake  Horse 
Power,  of  the  engine  of  the  automobile 
on  which  said  viz-and-to-wit  speedometer 
was  used. 

Like  the  36-point  type  bill,  my  36  milli¬ 
meter  speedometer  bill  has  not  been  en¬ 
acted  into  law  and — perhaps  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof — highway  mortalities  have 
increased.  ('’)  I  am  emboldened  again 
to  bring  forward  this  bill  because  of  a 
new  effort  along  quantitative  lines  to 
curb  crime  through  limitation  of  crime 
news. 

This  new  effort — is  or  was — a  proposal 
that  the  newspapers  of  New  York  vol¬ 
untarily  bind  themselves  to  publish  not 
more  than  500  words  a  day  on  the 
Snyder  murder  trial.  The  proposal  was 
made  by  a  tabloid  newspaper,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic,  whose  earnestness  was 
evinced  in  stories  and  editorials  aggre¬ 
gating  many  thousands  of  words.  The 
proposal  has  a  certain  professional  or 
trade  interest  additional  to  its  public  in¬ 
terest.  It  therefore  opens  very  fairly  the 
door  to  discussion,  by  the  rank  and  file, 
of  the  treatment  of  news  by  tabloids  and 
other  newspapers.  I  am,  myself,  of  the 
rank  and  file:  I  am  a  copy-reader. 

Let  us  apply  to  this  problem  plain 
thoughts  of  the  rank  and  file,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ratiocinative  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  editorial  and  administrative 
mind.  Let  us  seek  facts ;  let  us  try  to 
put  in  common  words  some  rules  by  which 
we  can  shun  such  dilemmas  as  urge  a 
newspaper,  for  whatever  purpose,  to  pro¬ 
pose  not  only  for  itself  hut  for  its  rivals 
what  is  in  effect  a  public  censorship.  The 
rank  and  file  have  at  least  a  bread-and- 
butter  interest  in  such  proposals. 

I^t  us  see  if  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  tabloid  and  of  the  “big 
papers,”  as  of  all  written  matter,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  style,  which  involves  ar¬ 
tistic  taste.  T^et  us  see  if  the  answer 
to  this  problem  cannot  be  put  in  a  rule, 
or  a  formula,  not  rigidly  and  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  size  of  an  article,  or  of  the 
types  it  is  printed  with,  or  of  the.  news¬ 
paper  it  is  printed  in,  yet  having  a  wise 
relation  to  those  factors.  « 

This  thing  is  of  importance  to  the  ‘*ig 
papers,”  too.  because  the  tabloids  are 
profoundly  effecting  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  persons  regard  them  as  a 
new  and  distinct  genus  of  publication. 
The  relations  between  the  press  and  the 
public,  between  the  press  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  its  courts ;  pulpit, 
business,  .stage,  sports,  dress,  manners, 
morals,  are  affected.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  at  least  the  unwritten  laws 
of  libel  are  undergoing  very  significant 
changes. 


By  S.  PARTRIDGE 


(a)  A  fact;  See  Homicide  Bureau  records. 

(b)  A  fact;  See  Highway  Commission 


Remember  that  the  tabloid  is  primarily 
a  picture  paper.  If  it  were  merely  a 
reduction,  like  a  map  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile,  of  a  standard-size 
newspaper,  a  tabloid  could  be  staffed  by 
a  few  such  crafty  fellows  as  contrive  to 
write  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  the  head  of 
a  pin.  But  that  is  not  true.  A  tabloid 
story,  to  be  good,  must  be  written  in 
tabloid  style.  Permit  one  of  the  rank 
and  file  humbly  to  offer  this  rule  or  for¬ 
mula  : 

Tabloid  style  is  picture  style. 

There  happens  to  be,  right  now,  aif  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
.Art  of  early  American  miniatures.  Study 
them — you  will  seldom  see  so  many  to¬ 
gether — and  you  will  find  different  treat¬ 
ments.  Some  are  of  quite  photographic 
accuracy;  a  few  have  slight  traces  of  a 
kind  of  impressionism,  but  most  of  them 
appear,  to  the  lay  critic,  essentially  por¬ 
traits  of  the  formal  school ;  delicate, 
dainty,  spirituelle,  but  not  basically  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  say,  that  indescribably  ex¬ 
quisite  portrait  of  Madame  Favart,  by 
Drouais,  also  in  the  Metropolitan. 

You  will  find  beautiful  stories  in  tab¬ 
loids,  delicate,  dainty,  exquisite.  But 
they  are  neither  miniatures  nor  Madame 
Faz<art.  Not  so  far  from  Madame  Fav¬ 
art,  in  the  Metropolitan,  is  a  portrait  of 
Salome.  On  her  lower  lip  is  a  line  of 
moisture— an  almost  brilliant  white — 
characteristic  of  women  of  a  certain 
type.  That  suggests  the  tabloid  stories. 

It  is  a  flash  that  lightens,  blazes, 
flames.  It  is  a  flare  of  impressionism 
against  a  background  of  facts. 

Let  us  turn  to  literature  for  analogies. 
For  the  art  of  compression  we  go,  as  if 
by  instinct,  to  the  Bible.  But  let  us  do 
it  wisely.  If  merely  knowing  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Bible  were  enough,  Aimee 
McPherson  and  The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Roach  Straton  would  be  as  good  news¬ 
paper  men  as  some  persons  would  have 
us  think.  When  we  closely  examine  the 
style  of  the  Bible  from  a  tabloid  point  of 
view,  we  find  it  is  essentially,  like  all 
great  styles,  full  of  imagery,  that  is  to 
say,  of  pictures. 

Let  us  take  up,  first,  Daniel’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  absolute  power  vested  in 
and  exercised  by  a  monarch  over  his 
I)eople,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of 
chains  and  torture,  of  well-being  or  ill- 
being — you  see  how  many  words  one 
can  say  of  it.  Daniel  (V,  19)  thus  de¬ 
scribed  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar : 

"...  Whom  he  would  he  slew;  and 
whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ;  and  whom 
he  would  he  set  up;  and  whom  he  would 
be  put  down.” 

That  chapter — not  long  by  tabloid 
measurement — tells  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
greatest  dynasties  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  begins  with  a  majestic  over¬ 
ture,  “Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great 
feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand.”  In  its 
onward  rush,  the  story  yet  has  time  and 
space  to  explain,  “In  the  same  hour  came 
forth  fingers  of  a  man’s  hand,  and  wrote 
over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plaister  of  the  wall”  (where  all  could 
see)  ;  and  in  concluding,  “In  that  night 
was  Belshazzer  the  king  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  slain.  And  Darius  the  Median  took 
the  kingdom,”  to  add,  “being  about  three 
score  and  two  years  old.” 

A  picture,  that  hand,  over  against  the 
plaister!  And  the  man  of  62! 

When  Joshua  sent  out  spies  to  Jericho, 
they  ran  true  to  form  and  made  friends 
with  the  underworld.  They  made  a  har¬ 
lot’s  house  their  headquarters.  But  the 
story  of  their  adventures  and  of  the  later 
taking  of  that  great  city  is  strung  on  the 
scarlet  thread  that  this  woman  Rahab  was 
to  hang  from  her  window.  A  picture! 
that  scarlet  thread  in  the  harlot’s  win¬ 
dow  ! 

When  David’s  soldiers  went  forth  to 


take  his  son,  Absolom,  we  have  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  aged  king  waiting: 

“And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates ; 
and  the  watchman  went  up  to  the  roof 
over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  beheld  a 
man  running  alone. 

“And  the  watchman  cried  and  told  the 
king.  And  the  king  said,  if  he  be  alone, 
there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth.” 

A  picture,  of  these  two  old  men,  talking 
down  their  terror  while  the  dusty  mes¬ 
senger  far  off  on  the  plain  “came  apace, 
and  drew  near.” 

Take  a  world-old  plaint  as  voiced  in 
Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale: 

What  is  this  world?  What  asken 

man  to  have? 

Now  is  hir  love,  now  in  hir  lonely 

grave. 

Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie. 

A  picture,  the  isolation  of  the  dead ! 

Imagery  1  Do  not  think  it  is  fantastic 
to  talk  of  drawing  tabloid  styles  from 
great  literature.  Some  tabloid  writers 
already  have  styles  of  a  very  fine  quality 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  tabloid  writing. 
But  you  will  find  in  them  the  picture 
clement. 

A  story  in  the  Evening  Graphic  says 
“.A  shabby  boy  picked  up  by  the  police 
in  Union  Square  today  told  them  he  was 
the  last  of  the  dapper  Red  Moran’s 
gang.” 

The  picture:  shabby.  This  boy  was 
hungry  and  penniless  too,  but  shabby 
was  the  picture. 

We  may  call  this  word  the  picture 
word,  the  tone-word,  the  key-word,  the 
pivot-word ;  perhaps,  borrowing  from 
music,  we  should  do  best  to  call  it  the 
theme-word.  But  in  every  good  essen¬ 
tially  tabloid  story  it  is  there.  The 
story  is  built  around  that  word  and  its 
connotations. 

Tabloid  headlines  are  tending  more 
and  more  in  the  same  direction — more 
to  pictures,  less  to  news. 

When  Harry  Thaw,  like  another  Cin- 
cinnatus,  left  the  country  gentleman’s 
plough,  to  come  back  to  Broadway  for 
a  lark,  this  line  covered  the  story. 

HARRY  THAW  ‘STEPS  OUT’ 

Commander  R.  E.  Byrd  and  two  other 
aeronauts  inflate  a  rubber  collapsible  boat 
for  a  tryout  in  New  York  harbor: 

3  Leather-Lunged 

Flyers  Go  to  Sea 

On  Their  Breaths 

Parents  of  five  children  die  of  hootch: 

Rum  Orphans 

First  maple  syrup  of  season  is  taken 
from  the  Coolidge  farm: 

COOLIDGE  SAP  UP 

Here  is  a  picture  in  a  news  head — 
double  value: 

ELEPHANTS  KILL  SHOPPER 
the  word  shopper  connoting  a  crowded 
retail  street. 

It  would  seem  that  these  elements 
of  style  ought  to  be  developed  in  tabloid 
staffs  by  concerted  efforts  from  above. 
It  is  not  enough  for  editors  to  give  the 
order,  ^  "Cut  to  the  bone.”  The  old 
rhetoric  books  used  to  give  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  style,  Purity,  Propriety, 
Precision,  Gearness,  Stren^h  and  Har¬ 
mony.  In  a  newspaper  those  elements 
should  be  extended  not  only  through  in¬ 
dividual  stories  but  through  the  whole 
publication. 

Cutting  stories  to  the  bone  is  a  vain 
thing  if  an  editorial  writer  is  taking  a 
thousand  words  to  say  that  bigotrjr  is 
evil,  or  500  to  say  that  if  President 
Coolidge  is  reelected,  he  will  be  the  first 
man  in  the  United  States  to  be  president 
in  three  terms. 

To  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  it 
would  seem  that  better  balance  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  papers  which  do  not  give 
large  amounts  of  space  to  crusades.  Some 
of  the  big  papers  can  manage  to  get 


away  with  this  thing  of  running  around 
telling  Governors,  and  Supreme  Courts, 
and  High  Sheriffs  of  other  States, 
“Don’t  hang  that  manl  Why,  he’s  a 
Brooklyn  boy !  Raised  right  up  here  at 
Dannemora !”  The  taste  involved  in  such 
advice  becomes  all  the  more  doubtful 
when  a  State  says:  “All  right.  Buddy; 
Keep  ’em  home  or  we’ll  hang  ’em  as 
fast  as  you  raise  ’em.” 

When  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
crusades  is  large,  they  not  only  crowd 
out  news;  they  create  unfavorable  im¬ 
pressions.  There’s  probably  not  a  daily 
newspaper  in  New  York  that  hasn’t  two 
or  three  hundred  readers  who  think  when 
they  read.  Such  people  say — and  get 
others  to  say : 

“The  editors  are  always  fussing  be¬ 
cause  somebody  wants  to  run  their  pa¬ 
pers — why  not?  Who  put  it  up  to  the 
papers  to  put  anybody  in  jail,  or  get 
out  ?” 

The  effect  of  these  masses  of  space 
given  over  to  crusades  and  to  editorial 
platitudes  and  commonplaces  is  far  more 
shocking  to  the  prospective  advertiser. 
When  he  sees  a  page  or  half  a  page 
thrown  away  (as  he  deems  it)  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  calculates  that  space  at  50  cents 
or  75  cents  an  agate  line,  and  mutters, 

“They  must  not  set  a  very  high  value 
on  their  space :  I  could  move  $50,000 
worth  of  goods  off  my  shelves  with  that 
much  space — in  a  good  paper.” 

For  that  very  reason — and  again  it 
seems  to  one  of  the  rank  and  file  that  the 
men  at  the  top  must  formulate  more 
specifically  the  standards  for  tabloid 
writing  and  space-allotments— for  that 
very  reason,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the 
advertising  rate  structures  of  the  tabloids 
should  be  reconstriKted  to  force  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  bulk  of  some  advertise¬ 
ments. 

This  is  an  article  about  tabloids  and 
other  newspapers  which  does  not  say 
that  big  papers  are  dull  or  tabloids  im¬ 
modest.  Let’s  not  say  it.  We  all  of  us 
are  prone  to  say :  “I’m  ag;ainst  censor¬ 
ship  but  there  are  two  or  three  little 
things  I’d  like  to  regulate.”  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  style,  that  is,  of  taste.  The 
big  papers  don’t  have  to  be  any  duller 
than  they  w'ant;  the  tabloids  don’t  have 
to  be  any  more  immodest  than  they  want. 

You  will  find  tabloid  stuff  in  the  big 
papers;  the  New  York  Times  headlines 
are  often  complete  summaries  of  the 
stories  under  them.  You  will  find  big 
paper  stuff  in  the  tabloids ;  when  real 
news  breaks,  like  the  Qiina  story,  there’s 
room  for  it  in  the  tabloids. 

As  for  crime  and  sensational  nps. 
whether  in  tabloid  or  in  big  paper,  it  is 
going  to  have  all  the  space  it  needs. 
The  Hall  case,  the  Snyder  case,  the 
Browning  case  were  not  stinted  by  big 
papers  or  tabloids. 

Attached  to  the  Third  Alabama  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Confederate  States  Ariny 
during  the  Civil  War  was  a  chaplain 
who  used  to  rebuke  the  soldiers  when 
they  stole  chickens  or  a  hog.  But  when 
he  got  hungry,  he  would  say  solemnly, 

“No,  boys,  I  won’t  eat  any  of  the 
stolen  pig — but  I’ll  take  a  little  of  the 
gravy.”  _  _ 

Notably  in  the  Browning  story  the 
gravy  was  almost  as  thick  as  the  stolen 
pig — or  gander.  One  of  the  big  papers 
went  the  gravy  route  so  strong  as  to 
call  Peaches  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  head¬ 
lines;  but,  generally  speaking,  gravy  was 
—GRAVY. 

Style,  taste ;  you  can  depend  upon  them 
to  determine  the  issue.  Not  500  words. 
Not  36-point  type.  Style,  taste,  will  keep 
out  bad  stuff. 

Big  papers  that  are  dull  find  it  out  in 
their  circulation  books,  their  advertising 
books. 

Tabloids  that  lack  style,  in  its  t^ 
sense,  find  it  out  in  their  circulation 
books,  their  advertising  books.  They 
learn  that  the  cry  of  “Woof!  Woof! 
loses  its  force. 
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COMPARATIVE  NEW  ENGLAND 

i4s  Your  Market  — 


}  ^.DAKOTA 


.4 


WYOMINCr  | 


^  s.dakota 


Look  at  these  two  maps,  the  six 
New  England  States  and  the  six 
Northwestern  States.  Compare 
their  areas.  Suppose  you  desire 
to  send  a  salesman  to  cover  the 
Northwestern  market.  How  long 
would  it  take  him  and  how  much 
would  it  cost  you?  One  salesman 
can  cover  the  New  England  States 
and  see  more  people  in  one  week 
than  2  salesmen  can  in  the  six 
Northwestern  States  in  a  month. 
Furthermore,  in  the  New  Ejigland 
States  there  are  more  cities  of 
1 00,000  population  from  New 
York  to  Boston  than  you  will  find 
in  the  whole  Northwestern  terri¬ 
tory. 

Which  then  is  your  logical  market 
— this  compact  territory  that  can 
be  covered  quickly  and  economically,  or  the  great  Northwestern  area 
that  takes  time  and  money  to  cover  and  where  the  results  would  only 
be  limited. 

If  you  have  a  consumable  or  usable  product  your  first  market  is  the 
New  England  States.  Here  you  will  find  an  ideal  territory  for  quick 
and  economical  distribution. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  territory  ask  these  newspapers 
listed  below.  They  will  help  you. 


1-AREA 


COmrEOnOUT— PopuUtion,  1,880,631 
dron-  2,600 

••Brid«*port  Pott-Telegnim  ^nei 

(E&M)  44.370  .16 

•Wflitport  Po«t  . (S)  23,171  .10 

ttB«rtford  Courut  . (K)  36,683  .09 

ttHartford  Courant  . (8)  67,796  .18 

ttHutterd  Time*  . (E)  66,077  .13 

•♦■Iddletown  Pro**  . (E)  8.660  .06 

niTmr  Raven  Kegiater..(E&B)  48,607  .146 

•*»ew  London  Day . (E)  18,893  .06 

tWoTwich  BnlloUn . (M)  18.842  .07 

^onralk  Hour  . (E)  6,429  .04 

trtonth  Korwalk  Sentinel.. (E)  6,320  .04 

•Jt^ord  Advocate  . (E)  10,619  .06 

"watarbnry  BejmbUoan-Ajneriean 

(MAE)  26,234  .06 

••Watoebnry  HepubUoan  . . .  (8)  88,180  .08 

KAIRE— Population,  768,014 
**^«tland  Pmt-Herald  Expreaa, 

Boa  A  TdecTam....(]CAE)  69,366  .80 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  443,683 
^aewd  XeDiter.PatTlot..(E)  6.773  .0876 

SoBtlnol . (E)  8,960  .086 

"»»a6h»ttor  Union  Leader 

.  (MAX)  38.686  .16 


10.000 

Unee 

.16 

.10 

.09 

.13 

.18 

.03 

.136 

.046 

.06 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.08 

.08 


.086 

.083 


MASSAOHVSETTS— Population,  8,868,866 


*Attleboro  Sun  . (E) 

ttBoaton  Globe  . (MAE) 

ttBoston  Globe . (8) 

ttBoaton  Transcript  . (E) 

••Boston  Post  . (M) 

••Bolton  Post . (8) 

••Fltohburtr  Sentinel  . (E) 

•HaTerblll  Gazette  . (E) 

••Lynn  Item  . (E) 

tfl'Owell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Eyenlng  Leader . (MAE) 

•New  Bedford  Standard  Mer¬ 
cury  . (MAE) 

•New  Bedford  Sunday  Stam.ard 
(8) 

••North  Adams  Transcript.  (E) 

••PlttsSeld  Eagle  . (E) 

••Salem  News  . (E) 

••Taunton  Gazette . (E) 

••Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
(KAE) 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 
(8) 


Circu¬ 

8,600 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

6,497 

.03 

.03 

886,361 

.60 

.60 

333,462 

.66 

.66 

38,846 

.80 

.80 

394,861 

.60 

.60 

360,687 

.66 

.66 

18,069 

.06 

.046 

16,061 

.066 

.06 

17,004 

.066 

.06 

80,681 

.07 

.07 

82,787 

.10 

.10 

88,066 

.10 

.10 

10,487 

.06 

.04 

18,864 

.06 

.06 

81,496 

.09 

.07 

9,414 

.046 

.036 

99,807 

.88 

.86 

68,740 

.81 

.18 

RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtlon,  604,397 

Cirou-  2.600  10,000 

latlon  lines  Unee 

ttNewport  Daily  News....(E)  6,849  .0336  .0898 

••Pawtucket  Times  . (E)  28,188  .08  .08 

••Providence  BuUetin . (E)  71,443  .20  (B).87 

••Providence  Journal  . (M)  88,699  .18  (B).27 

••Providence  Journal . (8)  74,009  .80  .80 

•Providence  News  . (E)  28,189  .08  .06 

•Providence  Tribune  ....  (E)  81.808  .10  .09 

••Westerly  Sun  . (EAS)  6,878  .03  .08 

••Woonsocket  CaU  . (E)  14,880  .06  .06 

VERMONT— Population,  368,488 

••Barre  Times . (E)  7,888  .03  .028 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer  . . .  (E)  8,680  .036  .08 

••Burlington  Pree  Press... (M)  14.866  .06  .06 

••RutUnd  Herald  . (M)  11.816  .06  .06. 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . (E)  4,061  .03  .08; 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1986. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement,  March  31,  1987. 
t  Government  Statement.  Got.  1.  1986. 
ft  Government  Statement,  March  31,  1987. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin; 
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PROMINENT  SPEAKERS 
ON  MISSOURI  PROGRAM 


Bell,  Capper,  Rose,  Becker,  Bickel, 
Wallace,  Among  Thoae  Wko  Will 
DiscuM  Present  Day  Jour¬ 
nalism  Problems 


Distinguished  leaders  in  many  phases 
o£  journalism,  authors,  statesmen,  diplo¬ 
mats,  and  business  men  are  on  the 
program  of  the  eighteenth  annual 
Journalism  Week  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  program,  as  announced  by  Dean 
Walter  Williams,  includes  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  May  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13. 

A  partial  list  of  the  speakers  indicates 
the  character  of  the  program. 

The  Honorable  Vincent  Massey,  first 
Minister  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  will  speak  on  “The 
Press  in  International  Affairs.”  It  will 
be  his  first  visit  to  the  Middle  West. 

Among  other  speakers  are:  Arthur 
Capper,  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  noted  publisher;  Theodore 
Christianson,  Governor  of  Minnesota; 
Sam  A.  Baker,  Governor  of  Missouri; 
Fannie  Hurst  (Mrs.  Jacques  S.  Daniel¬ 
son),  author.  New  York  City. 

D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  cartoonist,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  John  H.  Millar,  president. 
Associate  Editors,  Inc.,  Chicago;  J.  C. 
Penney,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Penney  stores.  New  York; 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  reporter, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Marc  A.  Rose,  general 
manager.  International  News  Service, 
New  York;  Robert  W.  Jones,  associate 
professor  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

N.  D.  Becker,  president.  Intertype 
Corporation,  New  York;  Tom  Wallace, 
chief  of  the  editorial  staff,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times;  Ralph  H.  Turner,  news 
manager,  United  News,  New  York;  O.  C. 
Harn,  managing  director.  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  Chicago ;  Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president.  United  Press  Associations, 
New  York;  John  E.  Allen,  editor.  The 
Linotype  News,  New  York;  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  editor.  Publishers’  Auxiliary, 
Chicago ;  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  assistant 

frofessor  of  Journalism,  University  of 
llinois,  Urbana. 

C.  E.  Watkins,  editor,  Chillicothe 
(Mo.)  Constitution;  J.  L  Ritzenthaler, 
editor,  Salisbury  (Mo.)  Press-Spectator’ 
P.  T.  Grimes,  editor,  Boonville  (Mo.) 
Central  Missourian;  Don  D.  Patterson, 
advertising  department,  Curtis  Publishing 
Compaiw,  Chicago ;  Marvin  H,  Crawford, 
editor,  California  (Mo.)  Democrat;  Mrs. 
Sidney  Robert  Stanard,  feature  writer, 
St.  Louis. 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Louis  Star;  (T^per  S.  Yost,  edi¬ 
tor,  editorial  page,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  Gus  M.  Oehm,  agricultural  editor. 
University  of  Arkansas;  Guy  Forshey, 
feature  writer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Col.  John  H.  Carroll,  lawyer,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  John  F.  D.  Aue,  president, 
Iowa  Associated  Dailies,  Burlington.  la.; 
James  Todd,  president,  Missouri  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  Maryville,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Car- 


Which  Department  of 
Your  Newspaper 
Needs  Strengthening? 

□ — Financial 
□ — Management 
G — Production 
□ — Eklitorial 
□ — Advertising 
□ — Circulation 

Consult  us  in  confidence. 

PUBLISHERS’ 

COUNSELLORS 


rie  Rogers  Clark,  Trenton  (Mo.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Tribune;  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis, 
president,  Missouri  Writers’  Guild, 
Plattsburg,  Mo. 

C  L  Hobart,  president,  Missouri  Press 
Association,  Holden,  Mo. ;  J.  S.  Hub¬ 
bard,  executive  secretary,  Missouri  Press 
Associatioi^  Columbia,  Mo.;  Herbert  W. 
Walker,  editor,  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Oeve- 
land ;  Col.  Charles  L.  Woods,  editor, 
Rolla  (Mo.)  Herald;  B.  E.  Woolscy,  edi¬ 
tor,  Ash  Grove  (Mo.)  Commonwealth; 
Mrs.  .Mice  Moss  Ferris,  Laddonia  (Mo.) 
Herald. 


FUND  FOR  MORNING  PAPERS 


Twenty-three  States  Represented  at 
Meeting  on  Ad  Campaign 

.\n  appropriation  will  be  raised  shortly 
to  continue  the  advertising  campaign 
which  has  been  conducted  for  some  time 
by  the  Morning  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation,  it  was  announced  this  week 
following  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
Waldorf. 

Twenty-three  states  were  represented 
among  the  delegates  attending.  A. 
Schaefer,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  was  re-elected  president.  Other 
officers  re-elected  were  E.  J.  Treffinger, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Item,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  W.  J.  McConnell,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal,  vice-president. 


ADVERTISERS  DINED  BY 
“100,000  GROUP” 

President  Strong  and  L.  M.  Barton 

Describe  for  Space-Buyers  Their 
Methods  in  Big  City 
Market  Survey 

How  the  “100,000  Group  of  News¬ 
papers”  was  organized  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  serve  advertisers  was  told 
this  week  Thursday  at  a  luncheon  given 
to  pruminent  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  and  national  advertisers  in  the  roof 
garden  restaurant  of  the  Waldorf- 
.\storia. 

Walter  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  president  of 
the  group  was  the  opening  speaker.  He- 
reviewed  the  book  published  by  the  group 
which  furnishes  advertisers  with  a  wealth 
of  statistical  information  on  the  markets 
of  93  cities  with  populations  of  100,000 
or  over,  and  the  circulations  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  those  cities.  Mr. 
Strong  was  introduced  by  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Strong  read  imposing  figures  from 
the  book,  showing  the  aggregate  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  93  newspapers,  and  the  rate 
for  agate  line.  He  also  spoke  briefly  of 


the  other  information  included  in  the 
book. 

L.  M.  Barton,  also  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  who  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  group,  went  into  more  de¬ 
tail.  Photostatic  enlargements  of  speci¬ 
men  pages  from  the  book  were  ranged 
along  one  wall  of  the  rooin,  and  the 
speaker  explained  how  the  informatioo 
collected  could  be  used  by  advertisers. 

Mr.  Barton  told  those  attending  that 
it  had  cost  the  group  more  than  $150,- 
000  to  obtain  the  material  published 
therein. 

“We  do  not  consider  ourselves  as 
authorities,”  Mr.  Barton  declared.  “None 
of  the  material  in  the  book  was  gathered 
by,  the  newspapers  co-operating  in  its 
publication.  Outside  authorities  were 
consulted  in  every  case.” 

Government  census  figures  are  used, 
and  the  director  of  the  census  performed 
special  work  for  the  group,  collecting  new 
population  statistics  that  were  not  avail¬ 
able  before.  A  special  business  census 
was  obtained  from  other  sources,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Barton,  no  expense  was 
spared  in  connection  with  the  book. 

Mr.  Strong  in  his  address  said  the  idea 
of  the  group  originated  three  years  ago, 
when  the  leaders  realized  that  news¬ 
papers  were  failing  to  recognize  it  was 
to  their  mutual  interest  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  group. 


Just  Published  =■- 

The  Sword-Arm 
OF  Business 

By 

THEODORE  F.  MacMANUS  I 

(of  Detroit) 

**  Give  me  a  pencil  and  a  writing  pad, 
and  /  can  make  a  business 

TOURING  the  past  twenty  years  the  art  of  advertising  has 
grown  to  a  stature  of  dominance  in  American  and  world 
commerce. 

Various  schools  of  advertising  have  arisen — some  have 
succeeded — some  have  failed. 

But  there  is  one  method — subtle,  persistent,  which,  amid  the 
tumult  of  trade,  has  been  noiselessly  and  insistently  effective, 
carving  out  success  with  clear  sword-blade  strokes  for  the 
products  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

The  master  of  that  method  is  Theodore  F.  MacManus,  of 
Detroit.  His  record  as  an  advertising  counsel  is  unsurpassed. 
His  triumphs  are  household  words,  although  up  to  this  time  the 
public  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  man  or  the  method  that 
put  those  words  in  their  households.  In  this  book  Mr.  MacManus 
for  the  first  time  gives  general  publication  to  the  story  of  his 
outstanding  advertising  achievements  and  to  the  unfailing  method 
that  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 


The  Sword-Arm  of  Business  ready  today,  Thursday,  (too  late  for 
general  distribution).  Publication  date  advanced  in  deference  to  The 
Associated  Press  and  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Convention.  Your 
Bookstore  will  have  it,  will  get  it,  or  the  Publishers  will  deliver  to  any 
address  in  the  world.  Phone  CALedonia  5115. 


Price,  $2.50  net  and  Postpaid.  At  Bookstores  or 


55  W.  42d  Street 
New  York 


The  Devin-Adair  Company,  Publishers,  23  and  25  East  26lh  Street,  N.  Y. 


Conlracls  }6r  ParUowe  Plan  Campaisns  aie  being  filled  as  tapidly  as  possible  in  the  order  in 
which  Ihey  are  booked.'To  insure  ParUowe  service  soon,  it  will  be  advisable  to  book  your  field  NOW, 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  TERMS.OPEN  DATES. ETC, 


diarks  PwIIdw®  & 

‘Clean  Qrculation  Campaisns  *  ISS'" 


Note  !•  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company  is  the  mly  circulalion  buildinj  organization 
in  Ncwspaperdom  to  be  honored  by  a  membership  in  the  Better  Business  Bureau  // 


may  provoke  objections  on  the  part  of  tlie  busy,  makes  a  deiinite  appointment  to  hear 
space-buyer  during  a  brief  conversation,  it  at  another  set  time.  Such  data  on  hand 
and  whicli  objections  might  be  presented  lends  inspiration  and  force  to  a  salesman, 
in  the  true  light  when  the  salesmen  know  and  if  he_  represents  the  better 
what  prejudice  the  space-buyer  has  in  feels  confident  that  his  paper  should  be 
mind.  given  serious  consideration  by  the  space- 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  space-  buyer,  then  he  is  armored  to  light  for  the 
buyer  to  tell  a  salesman  that  his  paper  business.  Every  space-buyer  admires  a 
cannot  be  consider^  on  a  certain  cam-  fighter,  providing  the  salesman  is  cour- 
paign,  yet  in  lieu  of  making  this  salesman  teous,  patient  and  tacttul  m  his  attempt 
write  a  copious  letter  that  would  not  be  to  get  the  business. 

read  is  a  gross  unfairness.  The  space-  - -  ' 

buyer  should  in  cases  like  this  have  the  PARK  NAMEID  FOR  REPORTEIR 

TS  the  average  space-buyer  sincere  when  Another  reason  written  data  is  wanted  courage  of  his  convictions  by  insisting  _ 

he  asks  the  space  salesman  to  “write  concerns  the  space-buyer’s  time.  At  least  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the  publication  j  DeWolfe  of  Toledo  Blade 

me  a  letter  about  it,”  or  is  it  merely  an  a  dozen  salesmen  have  to  be  interviewed  and  give  his  reasons.  '  j  c  r-  •  i  w  i, 

excuse  to  cut  the  conversation  short?  In  each  day,  and  since  there  are  schedules  to  This  is  a  problem  that  should  be  Honored  for  Civic  Improvement  Work 
most  cases  it  is  the  latter.  However,  an  compile,  correspondence  to  answer,  and  weighed  in  every  space  salesman’s  mind  Welfare  Director  Sylvanus  P.  Jermain 
analysis  will  show'  that  there  are  many  a  raft  of  other  routine  work  to  nandle,  as  it  represents  an  important  part  in  his  of  "roledo,  known  as  “the  father  of  free 
reasons  why  the  space-buyer  should  have  his  time  is  naturally  limited.  constant  solicitations.  One  panacea  would  municipal  golf  in  America,”  has  named 

all  the  facts  about  a  newspaper  in  writing.  Too  many  salesmen  approach  the  be  to  carry  duplicate  copies  of  facts  about  a  city  triangle  which  adjoins  the  new 

and  also  reasons  why  newspaper  salesmen  space-buyer  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  his  paper  in  his  sales  manual,  and  when-  Toledo  Blcule  building  and  the  Toledo 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  burdened  they  are  the  only  ones  to  be  interviewed  ever  the  space  buyer  mentioned  the  in-  Times  building,  “DeWolfe  Place,”  in 
with  such  copious  correspondence.  that  day  and  do  not  know  how  to  limit  evitable  “write  me  a  letter  about  it,”  he  honor  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  William 

The  reasons  why  space-buyers  should  their  solicitation  to  a  reasonable  time,  could  reply,  “What  do  you  want  to  know,  T.  DeWolfe,  a  member  of  the  Toledo 
have  written  data  are  many.  First,  they  This  is  when  the  space-buyer  usually  I  have  it  with  me  now,”  and  this  could  Blade  staff. 

cannot  remember  all  facts  about  a  news-  becomes  impatient  and  asks  for  the  facts  lead  into  the  midst  of  the  conversation  Twenty-six  years  ago  DeWolfe  was 
paper  since  two  or  three  salesmen  in  the  in  writing.  The  salesmen  think  that  the  and  prevent  loss  of  time  on  the  salesman’s  assigned  to  the  city  hall  beat  by  the  edi- 
same  city  may  be  competing  for  the  busi-  space-buyer  and  they  are  a  homogeneous  part  by  waiting  until  he  made  his  other  tor  of  the  Toledo  Bee.  Jermain  was  a 
ness.  The  space-buyer  could  never  re-  i«ir,  and  no  one  else  counts.  They  are  calls  and  returned  to  the  office  too  ex-  member  of  the  park  board,  and  the  de¬ 
member  linage  comparisons,  therefore  like  “We  and  They”  in  Kipling’s  poem :  hausted  to  do  any  constructive  letter  writ-  velopment  of  Toledo’s  park  and  boulevard 
this  information  would  have  to  be  in  writ-  ing  to  the  space  buyer,  thus  putting  it  off,  system  had  just  begun.  DeWolfe’s  in- 

ing.  An  analysis  of  editorial  content  All  good  people  agree,  as  is  frequently  done.  terest  in  the  city  welfare,  begun  in  1901, 

could  never  be  remembered  by  the  space-  And  all  good  people  say,  These  duplicate  copies  could  contain  has  been  continuous  since.  He  is  now 

buyer,  especially  when  he  has  so  many  All  nice  people,  like  us,  are  we,  the  following  information:  citv  hall  reporter  for  the  Blade, 

papers  of  other  cities  to  study,  and  this  And  every  one  else  is  they.  Detailed  advertising  linage  compari-  Both  Jermain  and  DeWolfe  have 

information  would  have  to  be  in  writing  sons.  worked  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  park 

in  order  to  have  the  paper  in  question  They  like  their  friends  for  tea.  Figurative  comparisons  of  editorial  con-  system  through  the  years  and  the  wel- 

given  every  consideration.  We  like  our  friends  to  stay,  tent  according  to  columns  of  his  and  com-  fare  director,  now  in  his  first  paying  city 

The  most  important  reason  why  type-  And,  after  all  that.  They  look  upon  us  petitive  papers  in  the  same  city,  in  order  job,  has  named  the  triangle  in  the  re¬ 
written  presentations  are  in  demand  is  be-  As  an  utterly  ignorant  they.  that  the  space-buyer  could  judge  the  char-  porter’s  honor,  as  a  token  of  apprccia- 

cause  the  space-buyers  are  not  always  the  acter  of  circulations  without  having  to  lion. 

deciding  factors  in  buying  space.  In  most  There  are  many  reasons,  too,  why  sales-  look  through  all  the  newspapers.  “I  wish  it  were  a  hundred  acres,” 

cases  the  advertiser,  account  executive,  or  men  are  reluctant  to  write  the  facts  in-  Facts  about  the  market,  showing  num-  Jermain  says.  “I  believe  in  the  senti- 

agency  head  must  be  sold  on  the  merits  stead  of  telling  them  verbally.  They  ber  of  retailers,  industrial  analysis  of  ment  expressed  in  ‘flowers  for  the  liv- 

of  the  newspaper,  and  the  space-buyer,  think  that  it  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  population,  and  dealer  surveys,  etc.  ing.’  There  are  other  newspaper  men  ir 

who  could  not  memorize  all  the  facts  so  rid  of  them,  and  not  wanting  to  lose  the  With  such  information  on  hand  the  Toledo  who  are  deserving  of  similar  rec- 

as  to  verbally  explain  them  to  the  before-  business,  hesitate  to  jeopardize  their  per-  space-salesman  could  readily  put  a  stop  ognition.  It  is  my  intention  that  they 


SPACE  BUYERS  “WRITE  ME  A  LETTER 
REQUEST  IS  OFTEN  JUSTIFIED 


Salesmen  Should  Be  Prepared  When  Asked  to  Submit  Written 
Data — Practice  Eliminates  Useless  Conversa¬ 
tion,  Says  Writer 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

RATE  CARD  IN  EFFECT  MAY  1,  1927 

1.  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


Transient  rate  75c  per  agate  Single  6  insertions  12  insertions  26  insertions  52  insertions 

1*  (  '  '  I  ^  t‘  I  *  ^  Agate  Insertion  within  year  within  year  within  year  within  year 

line  lines - 1  in.^.  Lines  per  insertion  per  insertion  per  insertion  per  insertion 

Full  page .  672  •  $250.00  $225.00  $200.00  $190.00  $168.00 

Half  page  .  336  140.00  120.00  110.00  100.00  95.00 

Quarter  page  .  168  75.00  70.00^  65.00^^  60.00^  55.00 

Eighth  page .  84  50.00  45.00»  40.00^^  33.00*  30.00 

Sixteenth  page  .  42  30.00  25.00*  20.00*  17.00*  16.00 


All  52  consecutive-insertion  contracts  (see  last  column  above)  are  based  on  consecutive  insertions  within  the 
year.  Extra  space  is  charged  at  the  52-insertion  rate  but  contract  is  credited  for  one  insertion  only. 

Half  pages  and  full  pages  on  6,  12  and  26-time  contracts  may  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  advertiser  within 
the  twelve-month  period.  *Quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy  schedule. 

Contract  advertisers  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  same  insertion  rate  for  larger  space.  For  example:  an 
advertiser  under  contract  for  twenty-six  (26)  quarter-pages  at  $60  per  insertion  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  half 
page  at  $  1 00  and  full  page  at  $  1 90,  but  such  advertisement  is  to  be  credited  cn  contract  as  but  one  insertion  of 
contract  space. 

d.  PREFERRED  POSITIONS — On  application. 

e.  Minimum  size  of  advertisements,  1 4  agate  lines  on  one  column.  All  advertisements  must  be  at  least  as  many 
inches  deep  as  they  are  columns  wide. 

f.  All  rebates  earned  by  advertisers  using  more  than  contracted  space  within  life  of  contract,  are  paid  in  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  be  used  within  one  month  after  expiration  of  contract. 

No  contracts  are  accepted  for  a  period  of  more  than  1 2  months. 

No  contract  will  be  pre-dated  and  no  rebate  will  be  allowed  on  transient  advertising  used  prior  to  singing  of 
contract. 

g.  Advertisers  may  discontinue  contracts  upon  written  notice  of  fifteen  days  and  payment  shall  be  made  for  space 
used  at  rate  earned  by  number  of  insertions  covering  said  space. 

h.  The  rates  on  this  card  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  any  advertisements  and  to  cancel  advertising  contracts  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
management. 

i.  All  rates  quoted  on  this  card  apply  to  advertising  in  main  section  of  regular  editions  only.  Rates  for  adver-  • 

tising  in  any  supplements  or  special  editions  will  be  at  publishers’  option.  Whenever  regular  card  rates  are 

allowed  for  advertising  in  a  supplement  contract  advertisers  can  transfer  their  space  from  main  section  to  sup¬ 
plement  section  only  through  special  arrangement  with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

2.  CLASSIFICATIONS  3.  READING  NOTICES— (None) 

a.  All  rates  and  terms  on  first  page  of  this  card  apply  to  all  classes  of  display  advertising. 

b.  Classified  Advertising:  Situations  Wanted,  1  time — .40  per  line;  2  times — .35  per  line;  3  times — .30 
per  line.  All  other  classifications,  I  time — .60  p>er  line;  4  times — .55  pjer  line. 

c.  All  advertisements  inserted  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  except  on  orders  from  contract  advertisers. 

d.  Sp>ecial  rates  quoted  for  I  3,  26  and  52  insertions. 

e.  White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  insertion. 

4.  COMMISSIONS  AND  CASH  DISCOUNT 

a.  Agency  Commission — 15%. 

b.  Two  (2)  p>er  cent,  cash  cfiscount  allowed  on  current  advertising  bills  paid  on  or  before  the  tenth  (10th),  pro¬ 
vided  all  previous  bills  are  paid. 

c.  All  accounts  payable  net  30  days  and  subject  to  sight  draft  immediately  thereafter. 

s!  MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

a.  Column  width,  1  3  ems.  b.  Column  depth,  1 68  lines,  c.  Columns  to  page,  4.  d.  Size  of  typie  page  9  x  1 2  in. 

e.  Center  spread  12  inches  deep  x  19  inches  wide.  Half  pages  either  12  in.  x  2  col.,  6  in.  x  4  col.  or  8  in.  x 
3  col.  Quarter  pages  1 2  in.  x  1  col.  or  6  in.  x  2  col. 

f.  Forms  close  Thursday,  week  of  issue.  Advertisements  must  be  in  office  by  Wednesday  P.  M.  for  current 
week’s  issue.  Corrections  on  advertisements  may  be  made  up  to  Thursday  noon. 

g.  All  cuts  should  accompany  copy.  h.  Half-tones  should  be  1 20  screen.  Can  use  originals,  electros  or  mats, 
i.  Elngravmgs,  electrotypes,  etc.,  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  advertiser  and  are  not  subject  to  cash  discount. 

Advertising  copy  will  be  prepared  by  the  service  department  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  an  additional 
charge  of  10%.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors  in  advertisements,  due  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  return  proof  in  time  to  make  corrections. 

Failure  to  furnish  new  copy  on  definite  insertion  contracts  will  compel  use  of  previous  advertisement. 

6.  CIRCULATION 

a.  Member  of  A.  B.  C.  b.  Publishing  date — Saturday  of  each  week. 

c.  Subscription  Rates — Domestic,  $4,00;  Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5.00. 

d.  Devoted  to  Journalism  and  Advertising — “Tbe  Newspaper  Advocate.” — Specializing  in  the  “Spot 
News’’  of  the  publishing  and  advertising  business. 

e.  Circulates  among  Newspaper  Executives,  National  Advertisers  and  Ejcecutives  controlling  accounts  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  throughout  the  country. 

f.  A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement:  Period  Ending  Dec.  31,  1926 — 8015. 

y.  W.  BROWN,  Publisher.  Branch  Offices:  C.  B.  GR00ME3,  Advertising  Director. 

St.  Louis:  Roy  M.  Edmonds,  1  332  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.  Paris:  G.  Langelaan.  34,  rue  Thiers,  Boulogne-sur-Seine 
Chicago:  L.  B.  Gilmore,  30  North  Dearborn  Street.  (Seine). 

London,  England:  The  Advertising  World,  14  King  Tokyo:  Ralph  Nicholson,  Japan  Advertiser. 

Street,  Covent  Garden  W.  C.  2.  Toronto;  W.  A.  Craick,  60  Lympstone  Ave.,  Lawrence  Park. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

- By  ROBERT  S.  WAITE - 


JASON  ROGERS  NEW  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OF  KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL-POST 


Seymour  Ransom 


CKYMOUR  RANSOM,  associate  edi- 
tor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal, 
on  April  7  joined  the  Birmingham  News 
as  associate  editor,  succeeding  the  late 
Garrard  Harris. 

Mr.  Ransom  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
e.xperience  in  newspaper  work,  dating 
back  to  the  late  nineties,  when  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  on  the  old  New  York 
Herald. 

He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College, 
where  he  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
1892  and  his  master’s  degree  three  years 
later.  He  was  a  senior  at  Amherst  when 
President  Coolidge  and  Dwight  W.  Mor¬ 
row,  of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  were  fresh¬ 
men.  Mr.  Ransom  entered  newspaper 
work  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Press 
and  the  late  Herbert  L.  Bridgeman  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 

After  working  in  New  York  on  the 
Herald  and  on  the  Times,  Ransom  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  the  Record  when  “Ted” 
Wright  was  editor  and  William  M.  Sin- 
gerly  was  publisher. 

In  1900  he  became  a  member  of  the  old 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  staff  where 
he  soon  advanced  to  leading  editorial 
writer.  In  1904  he  returned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  literary  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  with  L.  Clarke  Davis  as 
his  chief.  One  year  later  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Ed  Barrett,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald.  When  his 
health  failed  in  1906,  he  went  west  with 
incipient  tuberculosis. 

As  R.  M.  Johnston’s  political  “eyes- 
and-ears”  on  the  old  Houston  Post,  now 
the  Post-Dispatch,  he  came  to  know 
public  men  in  Texas  intimately.  In  1907, 
when  things  began  to  look  squally  for 
President  Diaz  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Ransom 
went  into  Mexico,  first  under  “Joe”  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  the  Monterey  News  and  later 
— ^his  objective — as  “eves-and-ears”  man 
for  Paul  Hudson  and  Frederick  Guernsey 
of  the  Mexican  Herald.  In  1907,  he 
wrote  a  confidential  report  predicting  the 
certainty  of  the  Mexican  revolution  that 
broke  out  under  Francisco  Madero  in 
1911.  For  three  years,  he  “loafed  in  the 
sun”  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  until 
the  doctors  told  him  he  had  only  six 
weeks  to  live.  “Packing  up  his  troubles 
in  an  old  kit  bag,”  he  made  for  Denver 
where  the  air  above  timber-line  brought 
him  back  to  health.  Then  he  went  back 
to  Mexico — in  the  revolution  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  New  York  World.  Of  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  he  says,  the  late  Harri¬ 
son  Gray  Otis  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  excelled  by  none  in  knowing  exactly 
what  he  wanted  and  in  going  after  it  in 
forthright  fashion. 

On  the  border,  Mr.  Ransom  was  the 
confidential  agent  of  General  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  chief  of  staff,  and  the  trusted  friend 
of  General  Funston,  Pershing  and  George 
Bell.  Junior.  When  the  war  broke  out. 


lie  was  recommended  by  General  Scott 
for  work  in  Mexico,  but  as  his  alignment 
with  the  Villa  faction  in  the  revolution 
made  him  “persona  non  grata”  to  Car¬ 
ranza,  he  was  despatched  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  under  a  commission  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  Once  more  he  engaged  in 
his  old  “eyes-and-ears”  work,  this  time 
being  delegated  to  watch  the  enemy,  and 
particularly  the  plan  to  form  a  Latin- 
American  alliance  in  favor  of  Germany. 

His  work  acquainted  him  with  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Peru  and  Panama. 
Returning  home,  he  went  to  Texas  in  the 
hope  of  “looking  once  more  over  the 
fence  into  his  life-time  El  Dorado, 
Mexico.”  His  uncle,  the  late  General 
Matt  W.  Ransom  of  North  Carolina,  had 
been  Minister  to  Mexico  in  the  second 
Cleveland  administration.  Archie  Butt, 
one  of  Mr.  Ransom’s  friends,  began  his 
career  as  secretary  to  the  American  lega¬ 
tion  when  General  Ransom  was  minister. 

In  May,  1921,  Mr.  Ransom  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  under  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham 
as  publisher  and  Harrison  Robertson  as 
chief  of  editorial  staff.  For  five  years 
there  his  w’ork  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics  attracted  attention,  particu¬ 
larly  his  articles  respecting  Mexico  and 
Latin  America.  Late  in  1926,  he  returned 
to  Birmingham  as  associate  editor  of  the 
.Vge-Herald  under  the  Thompson  man¬ 
agement.  but  retired  three  months  later. 
Returning  to  Texas,  he  renewed  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Governor  Hobby,  now  owner 
of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal  and  president  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch,  who  had  been  his 
managing  editor  on  the  old  Houston  Post 
under  the  R.  M.  Johnson  regime. 


EIGHT  REASONS  FOR 
UnUTY  ADVERTISING 


Blanchard  Presents  List  in  Speech  Be¬ 
fore  League  of  Advertising 
Women — Should  Keep 
Public  Informed 


Eight  reasons  why  a  public  utility  com¬ 
pany  should  advertise  were  enumerated 
last  week  by  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard, 
president  of  the  Public  Utilities  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association,  and  director  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  bureau  of  the  Henry 
L.  Doherty  Company.  He  was  address¬ 
ing  the  dinner  of  the  League  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women,  New  York,  on  April 
19. 

The  list  follows : 

1.  To  sell  the  securities  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  company  is  prepared  to  furnish. 

2.  To  keep  the  stockholders  or  cus¬ 
tomers  informed  regarding  its  affairs 
and  thus  promote  their  interest  in  it. 

3.  To  tell  the  general  public  about 
the  company  itself — its  policies,  its  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business,  its  personnel 
and  its  plans  for  future  development. 

4.  To  defend  itself  when  unjustly  at¬ 
tacked,  and  especially  by  politicians  who 
hope  to  promote  their  own  interests. 

5.  To  oppose  state  or  municipal  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  hamper  the  physical 
operations  of  the  company  or  impose  fi¬ 
nancial  obligations  that  would  cripple  its 
business. 

6.  To  promote  public  good  will  by 
encouraging  thrift,  advocating  measures 
to  increase  public  safety,  participating  in 
movements  to  make  the  city  a  b^er 
place  in  which  to  live. 

7.  To  present  its  reasons  for  applying 
to  the  state  utility  commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  increase  its  rates  or  to  issue 
bonds  or  other  securities. 

8.  To  set  forth  arguments  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  its  franchise. 


COAST  PAPERS  MERGED 

The  Bellflower  (Cal.)  Enterprise. 
owned  by  James  Hammond,  has  beat 
sold  to  the  owners  of  the  Bellflower 
Herald,  of  which  Joe  Williams  is  editor. 
The  two  papers  will  be  merged. 


Former  New  York  Publisher  Will  Take  New  Post  May  2— 
Has  Written  Several  Books  on  Newspaper 
Publishing 


I^FFECTIVE  May  2,  Jason  Rogers, 
of  New  York  City,  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Post  and  the 
Kansas  City 
Journal,  owned 
by  Walter  S. 

Dickey.  An¬ 
nouncement  of 
Mr.  Rogers’  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
Journal- Post  was 
made  in  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  issue  of  the 
paper. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  included  this 
statement  from 
Mr.  Kogers: 

“It  is  with 


J  Asox  Rogers 


Newspaper  Advertising,  Fundamentals  of 
Newspaper  Building  and  Newspaper 
Making. 

In  1924  Mr.  Rogers  started  the  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Weekly,  a  trade  paper  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  advertisers  and  publish¬ 
ers.  He  also  has  been  acting  as  coun¬ 
selor  for  publishers  of  large  dailies  and 
writing  additional  books  on  newspaper 
and  advertising  business. 


FILM  HRM  TO  DEBUNK 
ITS  PUBUCITY 


great  pleasure  that  1  have  decided  to 
change  my  place  of  residence  from  New 
York  to  Kansas  City  and  undertake  the 
general  management  of  Mr.  Dickey's 
newspapers. 

“During  frequent  visits  to  Kansas  City, 
extending  over  40  years,  I  have  watched 
its  growth  and  progress  and  from  now 
on  will  do  my  utmost  to  help  fulfill  Mr. 
Dickey’s  ambition  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“Kansas  City  is  big  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  be  well  served  by  two  news¬ 
papers.  Wholesome  competition  between 
them  will  be  healthful  and  guarantee 
best  service  on  the  fairest  basis. 

“From  Monday,  May  2,  1927,  my  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  the  Journal-Post 
building.  I  shall  always  be  willing  and 
glad  to  aid  every  sound  movement  for 
the  best  interest  of  Kansas  City  and  its 
territory. 

“We  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Post  and  the  Sunday  Journal- 
Post  take  top  rank  among  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  in 
doing  so  we  hope  to  merit  the  support 
of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens.” 

Mr.  Rogers  has  spent  more  than  40 
years  in  all  departments  of  newspaper 
making  and  his  work  has  taken  him  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  nation.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Col.  William  R.  Nelson,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  in  his  books  and 
other  writings  has  paid  frequent  tribute 
to  the  genius,  courage  and  work  of  the 
Colonel. 

Born  Aug.  5,  1868,  in  a  Westchester 
county  village,  now  a  part  of  New  York 
City,  Jason  Rogers  at  the  age  of  11  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  his  grandfather,  who 
owned  and  published  the  Neiv  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mercury.  He  remained  with  this 
publication  until  1894. 

From  1895  to  1899,  he  traveled  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  studying  newspaper 
methods  and  occupying  positions  with  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  News,  the  New  York 
Sun,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Joupial  and  other  publications.  In 
1<W  he  joined  the  New  York  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  as  assistant  publisher, 
later  becoming  publisher.  This  paper 
was  renamed  the  Globe  and  Commercial 
Advertiser  in  1904  and  won  recognition 
for  its  independence  and  dependability. 
In  1923  the  Globe  was  purchased  by 
Frank  Munsey  for  consolidation  with  the 
New  York  Sun. 

In  1921  Mr.  Rogers  organized  the 
United  Newspapers,  composed  of  more 
than  800  dailies  to  stimulate  interest  in 
advertising.  This  organization  later  be¬ 
came  an  important  element  in  the  creation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Aso- 
ciation. 

From  1911  to  1913  he  worked  out  a 
plan  of  verifying  newspaper  circulations 
and  helped  to  organize  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

In  addition  to  his  routine  duties,  Mr. 
Rogers  has  found  time  to  write  four 
books  which  are  recognized  as  authorita¬ 
tive  throughout  the  newspaper  world. 
They  are:  Newspaper  Building,  Building 


Nothing  but  Straight  New*  to  Emanate 
from  Offices  of  United  Artists 
Corporation,  Nolan 
Declares 


United  Artists  Corporation,  according 
to  Warren  Nolan  of  its  press  department, 
has  decided  to  stop  sending  out  “pub¬ 
licity  slop.” 

Announcement  of  the  change  was  made 
recently  in  a  notice  sent  out  to  news¬ 
papers,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“A  year’s  investigation  among  editors 
has  just  been  concluded.  United  Artists 
Corporation  now  announces  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  its  policy  on  all  news  stories. 
Twelve  rules,  inspired  by  answers  to 
inquiries  and  by  a  recent  editorial  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher  in  which  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  press  department  were  listed, 
center  on  the  basic  thought  that  each 
story  stands  on  its  own  feet  as  a  piece 
of  news  interesting  to  film  audiences  who 
comprise  sections  of  readerships. 

“United  Artists’  news  stories,  then,  will 
be  characterized  by  the  following  innova¬ 
tions  in  motion  picture  publicity: 

“1.  No  superlative  adjectives. 

“2.  No  editorializing  in  news  stories. 

“3.  No  news  occurring,  no  stories  will 
be  issued. 

“4.  No  exclusives.  Only  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  stories  will  be  exclusive.  If  an 
editor  gets  a  story  and  telephones  for 
verification,  his  confidence  will  not  be 
violated. 

“5.  No  personal  publicity.  Each  star 
has  a  representative. 

“6.  No  statement  made  without  au¬ 
thority  cited. 

“7.  No  story  released  until  official, 
with  contracts  actually  signed. 

“8.  No  editor  is  asked  to  run  any 
story  as  a  personal  favor. 

“9.  No  advertising  will  be  withdrawn 
because  of  sincere  viewpoints  in  criti¬ 
cisms. 

“10.  No  expense  account  for  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“11.  No  editor  who  violates  a  release 
date  will  receive  any  news  thereafter, 

“12.  No  previews  in  projection  rooms, 
without  music,  will  be  given  any  review¬ 
ers  on  United  Artists  Pictures.” 

Mr.  Nolan,  who  informed  Editor  4 
Pubusher  of  the  change  is  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  division  of  United  Art¬ 
ists’  Advertising  &  Publicity  Division, 
of  which  Victor  M.  Shapiro  is  director. 
Mr.  Nolan  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Telegram.  Mr.  Shapiro  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Journal  before  he  enterrf 
the  motion  picture  industry  in  1914  with 
the  old  Vitagraph  Company. 


ROXY  HOST  TO  A.  P.  CHIEFS 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
executives  of  the  Associated  Press  were 
guests  of  S.  L.  Rothafel  (Roxy)  at  a 
dinner  in  his  apartment  in  the  Roxy 
Theatre  building  on  April  21.  The  guests 
inspected  the  theatre  and  saw  the  per¬ 
formance. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


a  man  and  woman  who  ran  a  cigar  store 
on  the  corner.  When  had  they  last  seen 
him?  Why,  just  as  they  were  opening 
shop  on  a  morning  some  months  ago  he 
had  come  in  and  bought  cigars ;  he  didn’t 
pay  and  the  woman  had  noted  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  an  account  book.  Written  there 
was  the  date  the  Philadelphia  woman  had 
been  killed,  plus  “three  Owl  cigars.”  The 
woman  also  remembered  that  he  had 
said  he  was  going  away  on  a  short  trip. 
The  train  time  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  is  two  hours. 


SOME  weeks  ago  Hans  disappeared  as  VEARS  ago  a  news  tipster  came  to  our  .  e-rt- .  wr  .  nu  i  j  i  u- 
if  the  dog  devil  had  scooped  him  up  ^  office  on  Park  Row  and  related  a  W^TEMNO  to  West  Philadelphia 

and  tossed  his  hulking  frame  into  ob-  story  about  an  qld  German  doctor,  living  ,  \  herpThe'^wnman’s  mfirdered^hodv 

hvion.  To  lose  him  would  be  a  severe  in  Brooklyn,  whom  he  had  reason  to  sus-  '5^  Xross  tr  s  reet  there 

blow,  for  he  had  been  a  faithful  pal  pect  had  played  a  part  in  a  ghastly,  un-  T^oScS' store  whe^^^^ 
at  the  Buttonwoods  since  puppyhood,  hon-  solved  murder.  The  victim  was  a  woman,  ^  tobacco  store,  where  th^e  men 

est,  humorous,  well  mailnered  and  lov-  living  in  West  Philadelphia.  Her  hus-  ^l.Pm  iTfhPv^new  a  norto; 

ing.  It  was  incredible  that  he  would  not  band  had  come  home  at  night  and  had  K,  *  J 

Sr  speedily  found,  we  thought.  He  was  found  their  little  daughter’s  dress  cov- 

Tf  the  Harlequin  variety  of  the  Great  ered  with  blood,  yet  unhurt.  The  man  L  thP 

Dane  family,  with  a  white  design,  almost  searched  the  house  for  his  wife.  A  red  ^  ^  Qne  taid  ^yIs  he  has^b^nSn 

as  crazy  as  war-time  ship  camouflage,  on  stream  came  from  under  a  closet  door.  P'ctufe.  One  „?*’  "  -ilf.fi i.  ",." 

f  background  of  greenish  brown  He  There  the  woman’s  body  was  found,  the  her^  The  others  v^ere  equally  sure^ 

was  a  very  unusual  looking  animal.  Prob-  brain  pierced  from  the  ear  by  a  long  u  "  ®  fuf  ’  ♦^lp^:mp? 

ably  there  are  not  a  dozen  like  Hans  in  sharp  instrument.  The  child  had  sat  on  Snlnlv  oJp  nf  S  ™  in 

the  United  States.  His  muzzle  was  huge,  the  floor  near  the  door  all  the  afternoon.  "  . .  uiyu  herp  tbp 

eyes  ferociously  streaked  with  fiery  red.  She  was  too  immature  to  tell  the  story  of  ’  J.  was  HIIpH  Tt 

he  wore  a  conspicuous  collar  and  license  what  had  happened.  For  several  months  'fj>  avflL  n^ifn  ^  a^i!!finip  nf 

"ag  and  always  kindly  answered  to  the  the  Philadelphia  police  had  investigated  ^as  about  noon  He  bought  a  couple  of 

SStch  name  he  had  acquired  from  honor-  the  crime  wUhour Ending  a  clew.  Our  ^bpm  ?n  tTr 

^e  forebears.  We  advertised  in  all  tipster  said  he  lived  in  the  doctor’s 

newspapers  that  circulate  in  our  com-  neighborhood  and  believed  him  to  be  an  ml  a^ricr^r  tW  baH  brokili' 

munity  and  during  the  day,  often  far  illegal  practitioner.  He  had  disappeared 

into  the  night,  scoured  the  countryside  from  home  around  the  time  the  Phila-  ? 

for  clews,  inquiring  of  all  we  met  on  the  delphia  woman  was  killed  and  was  still  cat!}^  ' 

r^ds.  A  fact  that  began  to  be  interest-  missing.  He  had  once  lived  in  Phila-  "'^»"bered  the  incident,  they  said, 
ing  to  the  searching  party  was  how  delphia  and  was  said  to  have  had  pa-  *  ♦  ♦ 

amazingly  Hans  must  have  jumped  from  tients  there.  The  circumstances  seemed  IVTO  member  of  the  murdered  woman’s 
place  to  place  if  the  eye-witness  testi-  remote,  but  we  looked  into  them.  family,  interviewed  at  the  house, 

mony  of  farmers,  tenders  of  roadside  «  «  could  identify  the  picture  or  knew  the 


in  his  pocket.  He  was  an  ugly  old  man. 
I  remember  him  well.”  The  others  re- 
irembered  the  incident,  they  said. 


®  T^HE  doctor’s  wife,  whom  he  had  mar 

could  be  believed.  Perhaps  one  out  of  A  .  ,  .  .  weeks  before  of  mid-  riiisourgn  oeiore  ner  marriage, 

three  persons  interviewed,  after  carefully  . ,  •  .x  ,  ,•  So  far  as  known  she  had  never  been 

scanning  Hans  photograph  would  scratch  JJf..  ??  and  his  alfair’s  She^was  bitter  seated  by  an  old  German  doctor  there. 

pate  and  then  exclaim.  Yes  sir,  I  did  ^  P.  ^  i'  Thev  knew  of  no  trouble  in  her  life 

L.  bo/o  »ofI«  tb.c  not  at  his  loss,  but  at  the  loss  of  several  '  kucw  oi  no  trouuic  in  ner  me. 

see  that  dog  around  here  early  this  morn-  j  Hnllar«  in  savin^e  tmstpH  to  bi<!  Prior  to  her  death  she  had  been  in  good 

ing,  or  late  last  night.  Big  fellow,  wasn’t  sif  knew  Ihfle  of  ffie  man  health,  so  far  as  was  known.  A  woman 

who  had  seized  her  heart  and  bank  ac-  ^  neighboring  house  was  interviewed. 


member  of  the  murdered  woman’s 
family,  interviewed  at  the  house, 
could  identify  the  picture  or  knew  the 
doctor  by  name.  Yes,  the  deceased  had 
lived  in  Pittsburgh  before  her  marriage. 
So  far  as  known  she  had  never  been 


he?  Weighed  ISO  pounds  or  more? 
White  streaks  on  his  sides?  Wore  a 


collar  and  a  heavy  leather  muzzle,  just  i°t*b aged  bv  the  photograiffi  walking  on  the 

HWp  in  the  nirtnre?”  With  viirintinns  Presently  she  volunteered  that  he  had  a 


in  a  neighboring  house  was  interviewed. 
She  believed  she  had  seen  the  man  im- 


like  in  the  picture?”  With  variations 
this  was  the  hopeful  testimony.  We 


trunk  upstairs  which  was  locked. 


treet,  but  her  identification  was  faint. 


three  persons  got  to  telling  us  that  they  "u**-  rne  east,  rcu- 

had  swn  the  dog  at  widely  separated  ‘heir  ,  illness  and  confirming  the 

places  at  exactly  tL  same  hour  we  began  'P*‘"  as  to  the  character  of 

to  entertain  doubts.  However,  it  seemed  ^he  correspondence 

mean  to  question  people  who  could  have 

no  motive  to  deceit  us,  but  showed  only  Pittsburgh.  There  were  several 

a  kindly  disposition  to  aid  us  to  recover  Photographs  of  women,  common  types 
the  pet.  It  was  exasperating,  the  chil-  There  were  several  vile 

dren  thought,  always  to  be  just  one  leap  P?rnographic  pictures.  A  vanety  of  sur- 
behind  “  ’  gical  instruments,  most  of  them  broken, 

^  ^  ^  and  many  bottles  of  medicine  completed 

ttaxto  I  . .  the  interesting  contents  of  the  trunk. 

JJANS  was  well  known  and  liked  in  our  borrowed  a  snap-shot  of  the  doctor 
town.  During  the  great  snow  storm  and  set  out  for  further  adventures, 
two  years  ago,  when  the  flivvers  could  not  «  *  « 

^t  through  to  the  station,  Hans  and  the  rpnE  only  persons  the  reporter  could 

i  %”^b  f ®  ^  ^  A  find  in  the  neighborhood  who  could 

to  the  post-office  and  that  service  made  ,  ,  „  ...itb  *b-. 

many  fViends  for  the  Dane  among  the  acquaintance  with  the  doctor  were 

railroad  men.  So  as  the  word  of  his  loss  _ 

spread  the  searching  party  grew  in  size 
and  influence  and  all  day  long  the  tele- 
phone  buzzed  with  valuable  tips.  At  al- 
most  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  some 
one  would  report  having  seen  the  animal 
at  some  place  at  some  specified  time. 

Away  to 

iMn  or  woman  with  a  perfect  descrip-  ^ 

if  the  photograph  were  shown.  if.  good. 

The  search  went  on  for  two  weeks,  over  W  _«id  you  want  other  folk  to  know 

sections  of  two  counties.  Then,  one  W  ifa  good, 

morning,  a  hunter  came  out  of  the  brush  I  — thrifty  folk  who  have  money  and 

on  the  hill,  five  minutes  walk  from  the  I  habit  of  apendinr. 

Buttonwoods,  with  the  sad  information  M  —people  who  live  in  the  proeperona 
Hans  was  dead  on  the  frozen  earth  ^ 
up  there.  The  remains  were  in  such  con-  ■  then — 

mtion  that  the  cause  of  the  big  brute’s  de-  \  y"“  *’**"*  ** 

cwld  not  be  ascertained.-  He  had  \  Tli»  Ohio’s  Greatest 
ow  killed,  perhaps  by  some  hunter  Newspaper 

thirsting  for  the  blood  of  a  defenseless  Xk 
jnmial,  only  a  few  hours  after  he  had  ^lCV0lMlCl 

“**n  missed  from  home.  The  dozens  of  sailt  and  btjhiiat 

supposedly  responsible  men  and  women  Repreiootod  Geo.  A.  McDewitt  Co. 
wno  had  been  so  sure  they  had  seen  the  by  sso  Park  Ato.,  How  York 

nog  m  the  flesh  had  been  mistaken.  No  914  Peopio’a  Oat  Bids.,  Chieaco 

®ne  but  his  slaughterer  had  seen  him. 


The 


Baltimore 

i^eius! 

has  the  larged 

circulation  of  any 

evening 

newspaper 

in  the  entire 

South 

137,022 

Baltimore  looks 
to  THE  NEWS 
1  for  the  news. 


iigan^o  nodce  tL“the^SrStions  of  ^.ondered  what  was  in  it.  With  her  /a’;fyas^^*"5"th^"phn!delphia®^sur™^^^^^^ 

S-Mre^^  instrument  houses,  showin^g  the  phlto- 

sfowT"  Th'^n'  So t^^even  There  were  bundles  of  letters,  many  from  «-ph  to  aUeast  a  dozen  ^ople-  Mos 
Ibr~.  trx  fAiiincr  ,,c  fbof  tb»„  women  Scattered  around  the  east,  tell-  ucncvcu  mcy  nan  seen  me 


A  paper  in  the  i 
suburban  area 
of  a  big  city: — 

And  yet — in  all 
the  cities  in  the  I 
United  States 
of  the  same 
population, 
there  were  only 
six  newspapers 
which  carried 
more  national 
advertising  last 
year. 

A  strong  news¬ 
paper  and  the  con¬ 
stant  selling  of  it, 
have  made  this  i 
record  possible. 

Howland 

and 

Howland 

Newspaper  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Phila. 

'"Fair  dealing 

begets  good  feeling’* 


- CLIP  HERE- 


Howland  and  Howland 

New  York  Office, 

393  Seventh  Avenue 
(Equitable  Life  Building. 
Opposite  Penn.  Station) 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  understood  that  neither 
of  us  commit  ourselves  in 
any  way.  We  realize  that 
you  are  interested  in  rep¬ 
resenting  only  a  limited 
number  of  papers. 

But  please  tell  us  what  you 
think  our  possibilities  are 
for  more  revenue  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 
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nuiii,  but  none  couUl  name  him.  Fin¬ 
ally,  an  aged  and  responsible  manager  of 
such  a  store  declared  he  had  known  the 
IK'rson  in  the  picture,  under  another  name, 
and  that  he  was  a  criminal  practitioner, 
once  in  league  with  a  Philadelphia  woman 
who  had  been  arrested  for  scandalous 
crimes  associated  with  a  "baby  farm.” 
The  woman  was  then  in  prison.  The 
scent  seemed  hot. 


^IIE  reporter  learned,  during  his  in- 
vestigation,  that  the  Philadelphia 
Superintendent  of  Police  and  the  County 
Coroner  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel  based 
upon  envy  of  official  prerogatives.  The 
Coroner  had  rather  outshone  the  police  in 
detecting  criminals.  This  situation 
seemed  made  to  order,  and  it  was  no 
trick  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  Cor¬ 
oner  in  our  investigation.  He  readily 
agreed  to  put  professional  detectives  on 
the  clews  and  give  the  reporter  the  ‘Deat,  ’ 
should  an  arrest  be  made.  With  two 
very  able  county  sleuths  the  reporter 
then  worked  for  days  on  end.  Two 
trips  were  made  to  Brooklyn.  No  ac¬ 
tual  trace  of  the  doctor  was  found  and 
all  the  evidence  was  hazy,  but  many 
people  were  located  who  could  identify 
the  picture  as  someone  they  had  known 
or  seen  and  the  detectives  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  doctor  was  a  criminal 
practitioner  who  had  operated  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  there  on  the  day  of  the 
crime,  and  probably  had  visited  the 
murdered  woman’s  home.  Nothing  came 
of  the  ‘‘baby  farm”  tip.  At  that  point 
the  investigation  stuck.  Three  weeks 
later  a  man  walked  into  Philadelphia 
police  headquarters  and  asked  to  be  locked 
i^).  He  confessed  the  murder  and  was 
seeking  that  mysterious  surcease  from 
sleepless  worry  that  follows  confession  of 
awful  guilt.  He  was  not  the  old  doctor, 
of  course,  and  all  who  had  so  positively 
identified  the  doctor  from  the  picture 
were  mistaken.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  crime.  He  returned  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  due  time  and  had  only  been  visit¬ 
ing  friends  in  Germany. 


COME  15  witnesses  in  the  Sacco-Van- 
zetti  case,  now  attracting  thel  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  world  because  of  the 
widespread  and  reasonable  belief  that 
these  men  are  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  have  been  doomed,  testified 
to  positive  identifications  of  them  as  the 
murderers  in  the  now  notorious  South 
Braintree  hold-up.  But  the  evidence  is 
that  the  desperadoes  who  shot  the  shoe- 
factory  paymaster  and  his  assistant  were 
so  skilled  at  their  trade  that  they  did  the 
shooting  and  got  away  with  $15,000  in 
automobiles  in  less  than  a  minute  and  ct 
half.  People  who  were  long  distances 
away,  such  as  half  a  block,  swore  that 
these  two  men  on  trial  for  their  lives 
were  the  men  who  did  that  shooting. 
How  could  they  be  so  positive? 


who  appear  in  courts  all  over  the  land 
every  day  and  testify  in  positive  terms 
to  conditions  which  are  later  entirely 

controverted,  cannot  be  explained  away 
as  mere  irresponsible  perjurers.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  Massachusetts  case  may 
have  told  the  truth,  but  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  of  them  seem  unreason¬ 
able.  One  of  the  commonest  news  stor¬ 
ies  in  this  day  concerns  tragic  results 
directly  traceable  to  falsehoods  uttered 

by  disinterested  people  who  seem  wholly 
sincere,  positive  and  public  spirited. 
What  is  this  mental  freak? 

+  *  + 

pEKH.\PS  it  can  be  explained  by 

psychological  elements  which  we 
must  in  candor  recognize  lie  in  every 
one  of  us.  First,  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
light  in  positive  assertion.  We  prefer  to 
say  “yes,”  rather  than  "no.”  This  sug¬ 
gests  knowledge,  insight,  percipience, 
qualities  which  tlatter  intelligence.  To 
say  “no”  is  to  appear  dull  and  inactive. 
.\  second  factor  is  stubborn  resistance  to 
admission  that  we  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  when  we  first  hastily  said  “yes.” 
Thus,  when  a  type  of  individual  has  set 
out  upon  a  positive  course  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  reverse  the  order.  The 
third  element  in  this  phenomenon  is,  we 
think,  the  common  human  desire  to  gain 
importance  in  a  situation  which  attract, 
the  attention  of  others.  We  are  actors 
all  and  love  to  strut.  There  are  business 
men  who  live  parts  as  if  on  the  stage  and 
do  almost  everything  for  dramatic  effect. 
They  even  talk  like  actors.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act  does  not  often  come  to  the 
majority  of  people  who  lead  dull  rou¬ 
tine  lives.  The  yearning  for  heroism  is 
as  strong  as  any  single  human  desire  and 
when  nothing  of  value  appears  to  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  doing  so,  imagination  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  its  tricks.  We  hear  a  per¬ 
son  saying,  “Yes,  I  did  see  that  man  last 
Tuesday,”  though  the  testimony  is  a 
grave  matter.  The  statement  is  sensa¬ 
tional.  It  electrifies  the  group  to  which 
it  is  addressed.  It  is  a  thrill  for  the  wit¬ 
ness.  He  is  jerked  out  of  obscurity  and 
onto  a  plane  of  influence  and  power.  He 
thinks  he  did  see  that  man  last  Tuesday. 
He  sticks  to  his  story  and  may  add  a 
few  details.  The  die  is  cast. 


"^^HAT  presumably  responsible  people, 
^  men  equal  to  women,  will  daringly 
say  when  questioned  for  eye-witness  ex¬ 
perience,  particularly  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  interesting  or  intrigue  curi¬ 
osity,  is  one  of  the  strangest  phases  of 
psychology  known  to  experienced  lawyers 
and  newspaper  men.  The  people  who 
identified  Hans  were  not  mere  glib 
liars.  Those  who  identified  the  German 
doctor  had  no  motive  to  do  so  other  than 
to  help  the  person  seeking  information, 
presumably  for  a  good  cause.  Witnesses 


TJOW  many  of  the  world’s  affairs  are 
muddled  and  how  much  torture  is 
suffered  by  the  innocent  through  this 
reckless  human  perversity  we  may  only 
surmise  from  experiences.  That  the  av¬ 
erage  person  is  an  irresponsible  witness, 
in  such  circumstances  as  are  here  re¬ 
lated,  most  newspaper  men  will  attest. 
That  popular  disposition  to  liven  up  dull 
existence  with  melodramatics  is  on  the 
increase  is  no  novel  observation.  Go 
anywhere,  street  car  to  court-room,  and 
you  find  people  putting  their  best  talents 
into  their  acts.  Children  and  their  elders 
are  in  the  play.  Naturalness  and  candor 
are  becoming  actual  rarities.  The  worst 
poseur  we  know  is  our  neighbor’s  ice¬ 
man,  who  trods  the  sidewalk  with  more 
tragedy  in  his  step  than  Booth  or  Sothern 
could  have  summoned  at  their  peak  of 
power.  If  that  iceman  could  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  some  great  criminal  case,  like 
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the  present  Snyder-Gray  affair,  he’d 
shown  ’em  something. 

e  o  0 

pERHAPS  it  is  the  movie  spirit.  Much 
of  the  acting  may  be  reflected  from 
newspaper  stories.  The  radio  may  play 
a  part.  Certainly  the  very  air  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  substitutes  for  independent 
thought  and  the  stuff  that  we  have  been 
taught  makes  for  character.  Life  is  a 
silly  game  to  millions  and  out  of  this 
irresponsibility  positiveness  increases  in 
equal  ratio  with  ignorance.  In  the  law, 
we  assert,  circumstantial  evidence  should 
be  classed  as  no  evidence.  In  newspaper 
practice  news  interpretations  may  well 
be  salted  by  common  sense -and  the  spirit 
of  investigation  intensified. 


JAPANESE  DAILY’S  NEW  PLANT 

The  Tokio  Asahi  opened  its  new  plant 
on  April  9.  The  total  value  of  it,  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate  is  estimated  at  about 
$2,000,000.  It  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel.  The  Asahi  is  owned  by  the 
Asahi  Company  which  also  published 
the  Osaka  Asahi,  which  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,000,000  daily.  Dr.  H.  Shimo- 
mura  is  editor  and  Dr.  M.  Nayeda  is 
foreign  editor. 


OWNERS  AND  BROKERS 

The  owner  oT  ■  newspaper  should  not  offer  it  for 
sale.  He  Immediatelj  depredates  its  sale  vaiue.  Should 
he  desire  to  sell  his  newspaper,  he  would  do  well  to  en¬ 
gage  a  qualiAed  reliable  broker,  furnish  him  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  then  lease  the  matter  with  the  broker. 

A  quallfted  broker  should  not  only  know  values,  but  be 
a  good  judge  of  men  and  keep  well  Informed  relative  to 
both.  An  honest  broker  will  not  recommend  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  without  merit  and  not  worth  the  price  asked. 

To  qualify  as  a  broker,  requires  years  of  study  and 
eocperience.  When  a  broker  has  quallfled.  he  is  capable 
of  rendering  very  valuable  service  to  those  who  desire  to 
seU  or  buy  a  nevrspaper. 

After  successful  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  as  owner,  editor,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  I  feel  iustlSed  in  offering  my  services,  as  a  broker, 
to  anyone  who  may  desire  to  sell  or  to  buy  a  newspaper. 
I  have  some  very  desirable  properties  to  offer  and  have 
a  splendid  liet  of  customers.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build¬ 
ing.  New  York. 


FORTY  MILLION 

DOLLARS 

The  building  of  new  homes,  office 
buildings  and  the  enlargement  of 
crude  oil  refineries  in  and  around 
twenty  miles  of  Beaumont  will 
amount  lo  $40,000,000.00  or  even 
more,  liu.ing  1927. 

The  Bcauiiiont  Trade  Territory  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  is 
covered  by 

THE 
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PLANNING  ILLINOIS  DAILY 

The  Granite  City  (Ill.)  Press-Record, 
published  by  L.  L.  Lindley  the  last  10 
years,  has  been  purchased  by  Edward  E. 
Campbell,  formerly  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Alton  (Ill.)  Times,  and  recently  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  Granite  City  Post,  for 
$100,000.  He  will  consolidate  the  papers 
and  in  about  a  month  launch  them  as  a 
daily.  The  sale  culminated  litigation 
brought  by  Campbell  to  force  the  Press- 
Record  owners  to  sell  their  paper  to  him 
under  an  option. 


ARREST  FOLLOWS  EDITORIAL 

The  Cuba  (N.  Y.)  Patriot  and  Free 
Press,  E.  E.  Conrath  editor,  recently 
printed  a  page  one  editorial  stating  that 
an  employe  of  the  Wellsville  bank  was 
known  to  have  taken  large  sums  from 
the  institution  and  that  he  was  not  being 
prosecuted  by  officials.  After  the  edito¬ 
rial  appeared  a  bookkeeper  was  arrested 
and  pleaded  guilty. 
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THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM.  lie. 
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Cottuellon 

Packard  Building,  PhiladdpUa 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 
HIRE  TRAINED 
MEN 

Ambitious  young  men,  schooled 
in  every  branch  of  the  newspaper 
or  magazine  field,  may  be  secured 
to  Ell  that  opening  on  your  pub¬ 
lication  by  simply  making  your 
wants  known  to  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity. 

No  Charge  To  Elmployers 

Avail  yourself  of  this  free  serv¬ 
ice  to  replenish  your  staff  who¬ 
ever  the  occasion  requires.  Write 
or  wire  John  G.  Earhart,  836 
Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL,  and 
he  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  man. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


TOHN  R.  WOLF  conducts  in  the 
J  Milwatiikee  Joumtal  a  column,  “We'll 
Say  So.”  Between  editions  he  has  found 
time  to  compile  “Wolf’s  New  History 
of  Milwaukee  and  Year  Book  for  1927” 
(The  Journal  Company).  It  is  a  book 
of  facts  about  Milw"aukee  and  is  published 
in  such  convenient  form  that  it  can  be 
slipped  into  the  vest  pocket. 

A  section  headed  “Newspapers”  con¬ 
tains  valuable  material  about  Milwaukee 
papers.  Serious  and  statistical  as  the 
book  is  the  author  can’t  completely  get 
away  from  humor,  for  he  puts  on  the 
title  page  this  comment  about  the  product 
of  his  pen,  “The  Book  That  Will  Make 
Milwaukee  Famous.” 


John  Day  Company  of  New  York 
^  announces  for  immediate  publication 
“Five  VV^eeks”  by  Jonathan  French  Scott. 
It  takes  up  a  discussion  of  public  opinion 
during  the  five  weeks  between  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Sarajevo  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  It  will  be  mentioned  in 
detail  in  a  later  issue. 


one  that  carries  the  head  of  “Bold  Editor.” 
This  is  a  story  of  a  scrap  between  two 
editors  in  an  Iowa  town — editors  who 
carried  personal  matters  into  their  press 
columns. 

One  of  the  stories  on  the  last  pag6  of 
the  monthly  tells  how  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  could  not 
get  a  little  help  from  a  hospital  in  Maine 
to  which  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
given  $100,000. 

Mr.  Howe  shows  no  partiality  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  indignation.  He  is  as  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  magazines  as  he  is  of  the 
newspapers. 

*  «  * 

IJ  I.  PHILLIPS,  the  newspaper  col- 
*  umnist,  is  representing  in  The 
American  Magazine  for  May  with  a  con¬ 
tribution  headed  “On  Which  Side  of  the 
Windshield  Do  You  Do  Your  Cussing?” 


rX  ERYONE  who  has  studied  journal- 
^  ism  at  Marquette  University  will 
read  with  interest  “A  Literary  Qiamel- 
eon” — “A  New  Estimate  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
.Mencken” — by  John  D.  Logan  ot  that 
institution.  Professor  Logan  in  a  “Dedi¬ 
catory  Epistle”  to  William  .Arthur 
Deacon,  literary  editor  of  Saturday 
Night  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  produced 
something  that  will  bring  a  smile  to  the 
most  cynical  of  newspaper  men.  The 
dedicatory  part  is  expressed  in  these 
words ; 

The  following  essay  in  “great  writing”  and 
“cataclytic  criticism”  I  dedicate  to  you  and 
couple  your  name  with  Mencken’s,  because  I 
sincerely  admire  your  valiant  broadcasting  of 
your  “cathartic  criticism”  in  and  .  from  the 
entrenched  centre  of  indurated  philistinism,  sab- 
katrian  idiocy,  and  diabolonian  criticism  in 
Canada — namely,  Toronto. 

In  newspaper  slang  Professor  Logan 
has  Mencken’s  measure — as  have  most 
newspaper  men.  A  foreword  is  contrib¬ 
uted  by  J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Marquette  University. 

*  *  * 

A  FAVORITE  periodical  for  many 
members  of  the  working  press  is  E. 
W.  Howe’s  Monthly — a  periodical  devoted 
to  indignation  and  information.  The  cur¬ 
rent  issue,  dated  February,  has  several 
items  which  should  be  marked.  One  of 
these  is  headed  “Newspapers  Too  Inter¬ 
esting.”  In  it  Mr.  Howe  discusses  the 
slogan  of  a  certain  newspaper — “Keep 
Something  Going  On.”  In  his  opinion 
too  much  is  going  on  now  and  the  more 
intelligent  editors  should  realize  that  they 
are  making  their  papers  too  interesting. 

Another  item  asserts  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  so  busy  with  alimony  trials 
that  they  are  overlooking  important  for¬ 
eign  news,_  such  as  the  dreadful  scourge 
of  typhus  in  Africa. 

Another  story  gives  Howe’s  views 
about  the  Browning  case. 

The  story  that  hits  the  bull’s-eye  is  the 
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/^AN  the  newspaper  be  purified?  That 
is  the  question  that  Theodore  F.  Mac- 
Man  js  attempts  to  answer  in  Atnertca — 
a  Catholic  review  of  the  week — for  April 
16.  In  this  article  he  says,  and  repeats 
by  way  of  emphasis,  that  “there  is  no 
business  so  sensitive  and  so  cowardly 
and  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  so  cor¬ 
rupt  and  corrupting,  as  the  publishing 
business  and  in  particular  the  news¬ 
paper  business.”  He  believes  that 
all  newspapers  are  equally  guilty  for 
“all  have  interpreted  public  taste  in 
the  lowest  terms.”  He  suggests 
that  all  the  “Catholic-minded  public  has 
to  do  is  to  abstain  from  buying  and  read¬ 
ing  the  offensive  publication,”  and  gives 
as  his  reason  that  “loss  of  circulation 
produces  immediate,  almost  instantaneous 
panic  in  any  newspaper  office.”  His  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  is  the  assertion  that 
the  newspaper’s  sensitive  nerve  is  located 
in  the  circulation  cash  drawer. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  NOT  HER  favorite  periodical  of 
newspaper  men  is  McNaughfs 
Mimthly.  The  issue  for  May  draws 
heavily  for  its  contributors  upon  the 
.American  press.  Its  leading  article  is 
from  the  pen  of  John  C.  Moffitt,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  It  was  Moffitt  who  covered 
Sinclair  Lewis’  visit  to  Kansas  City  when 
that  author  was  gathering  material  for 
his  novel,  “Elmer  Gantry.”  Somewhat 
amusing  are  the  comments  of  English 
periodicals  about  this  book  reprinted  on 
the  page  headed  “Notes  on  This  Issue.” 
Moffitt’s  article  itself  carries  the  head, 
“.A  Lion  in  the  Daniels’  Den.”  It  tells 
how  Sinclair  Lewis  moved  into  a  Kansas 
City  hotel  suite  and  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  setting  up  a  laboratory  for  an 


analysis  of  the  ministry.  Of  this  labora¬ 
tory  Moffitt  speaks  as  follows: 

The  laboratory  ran  full  blast.  There  was 
bubbling  and  the  issuance  of  steam.  Eventually 
the  investigator  put  on  his  hat  and  sought  quiet 
in  the  Minnesota  wildwood,  while  the  conviction 
that  they  were  about  to  become  herws  glowed 
warm  within  the  breasts  of  the  guinea  pigs. 
The  clinical  report  was  awaited  with  anxiety. 
Later  the  guinea  pigs  found  it  within  the  green 
jacket  of  “Elmer  Gantry”  and  since  then  the 
air  has  been  filled  with  squealings. 

David  Karsner,  who  writes  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  contributes 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  I.  W.  W.” 
Allan  Nevins,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
New  York  World,  discusses  “Freemont 
and  the  Scandal  of  1856.”  Benjamin  De 
Casseres,  who  used  to  be  a  newspaper 
man  and  who  still  sits  at  the  long  table 
at  the  Newspaper  Club  in  New  York 
City  has  a  satirical  skit  headed  “Seeing 
America  Worst.”  The  department  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  “The  Crow’s 
Nest.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ALLEN  SINCLAIR  WILL,  who  is 
connected  not  only  with  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  but  also  with  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  contributes  to  The  Alumni  Monthly 
of  the  latter  institution  an  article  in 
which  he  outlines  the  plan  of  instruction 
in  the  journalistic  field. 

Training  for  newspaper  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Will,  ought  to  produce 
an  educated  man  who  will  perform  well 
as  a  member  of  the  social  community. 
It  ought  to  give  instruction  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  of  the  greatest  direct  use 
to  a  newspaper  man.  The  instruction 
should  be  so  practical  that  the  cub  will 
not  be  a  wide-eyed  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  These  are  the  things  he  has  sought 
to  provide  at  Rutgers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

|R.  EMIL  DOVIFAT  prints  in 
Deutsche  Presse  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  American  newspapers  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Schools  of  Journalism  under  the 
head,  “Von  Amerikanischen  Journalist- 
enschulen.” 

Most  of  the  article,  however,  is  devoted 
to  comments  about  American  Schools  of 
journalism  in  general  and  the  Pulitzer 


School  of  Journalism  in  particular.  I 
understand  that  Dr.  Dovifat  has  in  prep¬ 
aration  a  volume  which  will  describe 
somewhat  in  detail  his  impressions  of 
.American  newspapers. 
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Dennis  of  Klamath  Falls  Herald  Buys 
News  and  Controls  Field 

Bruce  Dennis,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
Herald  of  KbinTath  Falls.  Ore.,  has 
bought  the  Klamath  Wws,  morning 
daily,  and  now  controls  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  in  that  city. 

In  making  the  purchase  Dennis  formed 
the  Inland  Publishing  Company  which 
took  over  the  stock  of  the  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  Klamath  News 
Publishing  Company. 

■The  News  was  established  in  1923. 
Dennis,  former  publisher  of  the  Lagrande 
Observer,  bought  the  Herald  last  fall 
from  E.  J.  Murray. 
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These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign, 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 

©he  SSlorld 

Pulitzor  Building,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Bn/tala,  Tha  Wandar  City  at  Amariaa  L 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers  | 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  spleu-  || 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
EmpIo3rment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  othar 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Rmad  ist  4  oat  of  S  Buffalo  Homaa 
EDWARD  H.  BUTXER 
Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representativea 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  III. 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg 

Philadelphia  Boston 
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FOREMAN’S  SIGNAL  SYSTEM  SAVES  PRECIOUS 
MINUTES  IN  UTAH  DAILY’S  PLANT 


I - By  GLEN  PERRINS 

^^jVJECHANIC  1  Mechanic!”  lights  ha 

It  was  the  linotype  who  was  hy  June 


calling.  His  machine  was  in  trouble. 

But  there  was  so  much  noise  about  the 
composing  room  that  the  mechanic  could 
not  hear  him. 

"Mechanic !  Mechanic !" 

At  last  word  passed  down  the  line 
that  an  operator  was  having  difficulty 
with  his  machine  and  the  mechanic 
rushed  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to 
find  out  who  it  was. 

Many  valuable  minutes  were  lost, 
however,  before  the  mechanic  reached 
the  disabled  linotype  machine.  Some¬ 
times,  in  such  cases,  an  edition  is  made 
late,  trains  are  missed  and  considerable 
difficulty  caused. 

At  other  times  the  foreman  yells ; 

“Machine  number  ten !  Machine  num¬ 
ber  ten!”  (or  whatever  number  he  may 
wish  to  get  the  copy  that  has  just  been 
rushed  in  from  the  news  room). 

But  the  operator  does  not  hear  him. 

“Machine  number  ten !  Machine  num¬ 
ber  ten !” 

.\gain  the  cry  is  repeated,  but  the 
noise  of  the  other  machines  drown  out 
the  foreman’s  voice. 

A  few  minutes  later,  perhaps,  word 
passes  down  the  line  that  machine  num¬ 
ber  ten  is  wanted.  Again,  precious  time 
lost !  And  time  means'  everything  in  a 
newspaper  office ! 

A  boon,  then,  is  the  idea  which  is 
installed  in  the  Salt  I.akc  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  plant.  A  system  of 


lights  has  been  devised  and  executed 
by  June  tlarrow,  head  of  the  linotype 
department. 

Ihe  lights  are  red  and  have  proved 
most  efficient.  \o  longer  do  the  lino¬ 
type  operators  or  the  foreman  yell 
tnemselves  hoarse ! 

If  a  machine  is  out  of  working  con¬ 
dition,  the  operator  presses  an  electric 
button  at  the  bottom  of  his  linotype  ma¬ 
chine.  Immediately  a  red  light  Hashes  on 
at  the  end  of  the  composing  room — with 
the  number  of  the  machine  showing 
plainly  in  red.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
bell  rings  repeatedly  until  the  mechanic 
comes  to  fix  the  machine,  or  the  oper¬ 
ator  turns  off  the  switch  on  his  machine. 

How  simple,  yet  how  handy,  and  what 
a  time  saver! 

Again,  with  the  other  case,  when  the 
foreman  wants  to  let  a  linotype  operator 
know  that  he  wishes  to  see  him. 

Beside  the  latter’s  desk  is  a  number 
of  switches,  numbered  from  one  up  to 
as  many  linotype  machines  as  there  are 
in  the  composing  room.  If  he  wants  to 
see  the  operator  of  machine  number 
ten,  instead  of  shouting:  “Machine  num¬ 
ber  ten”  he  merely  presses  the  number 
ten  switch  and  a  red  light  flashes  on  in 
front  of  the  linotype  operator  and  he 
knows  he  is  want^. 

These  two  devices — the  red  light  and 
bell  combination  idea — are  the  work  of 
June  Harrow. 

The  Deseret  News  has  found  the  sys¬ 
tem  very  worth  while,  and  is,  inde^. 


proud  of  the  light  system — a  boon  to 
linotype  operators. 

$500,000,000  INVESTED  IN  RADIO 

So  Says  Aylesworth,  Who  Sees  Industry 
as  Big  Newspaper  Space  User 

Belief  that  radio  manufacturers  would 
soon  vie  with  automobile  concerns  in  the 
purchase  of  paid  newspaper  space  was 
_  expressed  by  M. 


newspaper  and  magazine  campaign  with 
his  sponsored  radio  program.  VVe  do  not 
believe  that  we  take  the  place  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  advertising,  but 
we  do  believe  that  broadcasting  is  an  im¬ 
portant  supplement.” 


'lassified 


H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the 
National  Broad¬ 
casting  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York, 
addressing  the 
advertising  club 
of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  said 
that  $500,000,000 
is  invested  in  the 
radio  industry  to¬ 
day. 

“There  has 
M.  II.  .Aylesworth  been  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  some 
newspaper  men  that  radio  broadcasting 
might  take  the  place  of  the  newspaper 
or  destroy  it,”  Aylesworth  declared. 
"There  need  be  no  fear  of  either  the  radio 
broadcaster  or  the  newspaper  as  to^con- 
flict  or  competition. 

"The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
lias  a  policy  that  when  a  client  comes  to 
us  and  presents  the  proposition  of  going 
on  the  air,  we  first  discuss  with  him  or 
his  advertising  agency  whether  or  not 
that  client  is  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines.  Our  first  question 
is  ‘Does  he  expect  to  reduce  it  or  extend 
it?’  Our  advice  always  is  that  he  should 
not  reduce  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
extend  it  in  order  that  he  may  tie  up  his 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
Chicago  - NEW  yop k  -  london 


Equipment 

Supplies 

Services 

Market  them  through  the 
Clataified  Page 

Editor  &  Publisher 


THE 

MARGACH 
F  EEDER 

for 

Linotype,  Intertype, 
Monotype,  Ludlow,  and 
Elrod  machines 
$75.**  each 

Further  imjuiries  may  be  directed 
to  the 

N.  Y.  Timea  Phila.  Bulletin 

Chicago  Tribune  Boston  Herald 

or  ReTeral  hundred  oiher 
publishers  upon  request. 

Margach  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

211-215  Centre  St.,  New  York 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 

A  representative  in¬ 
stallation  on  a  Scott 
Press  is  a  75-h.p.,  a-c. 
equipment  driving  a 
sextuple  for  the  Lake 
County  Times,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Halvorsen  Newspaper 
Stutnng  Machines 

are  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  Irom  coast  to  coast  and  border 
border.  In  one  plant  the  machine  has  saved 
one-filth  oi  its  cost  in  six  months.  QPapers 
can  be  delivered  in  better  condition  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  the  readers. 

AfUt  a  thorough  investigation  y<m 
uHU  toant  to  invest 
W  rite  for  fuU  particulars 

NONPAIEIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
36  S.  Throop  Street,  Chicago 


FOR  BETTER  PRINTING 

UM 

Herrick  Inks 

Cost  more.  Worth  it. 

No  substitutes.  Made  from 
the  best  materials. 
Specializing  to  requirements 
of  each  pressroom. 

Ask  the  Publishers  who  use  them. 

WM.C.HERRICKINKCO.,Inc. 

401  West  33rd  Street 
New  York  City 

Factory:  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


EDITOR  Lp  publisher 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cmak  with  Ortfar) 

1  Time  —  .<•  per  Una 
3  Times  —  .31  per  line 

AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .60  per  line 
4  Times  —  .55  per  line 
13  Times  —  .50  per  line 
26  Times  —  .45  per  line 
White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per 
Insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  at  insertion. 
Minimum  Contract  space,  three  lines.  Spacial 
rates  quoted  for  S2  insertions.  Tho  Edilar 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classffy,  sdit 
or  reject  any  advertisement. 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 

If  You  Want  More  Local  Advertising  put  ns 
to  work  for  you  selling  our  "Worthwhile” 
Features.  Write  F.  G.  Hogan  Syndicate, 
Lemcke  Bldg.,  Indianapolia,  Ind.,  or  Kane,  1^. 

Incrcaae  Your  Local  Linage  with  a  weekly 
special  page.  No  cost  to  publisher.  Persons] 
supervision.  Let’s  show  you.  Interview  any¬ 
time  New  York  or  within  200  miles.  C-Sii, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Supplies 


Shading  Sheets  for  Art  work  and  Benday  cl- 
frets.  Bourgea  Service,  Inc.,  144  West  32ad 
St..  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Any  Dissatisfaction  in  the  newspaper  situatim 
in  your  community  should  be  reported  to  tto 
Agency  for  satisfactory  sclution.  Confidential 
service  to  buyers  and  sellers.  The  H.  F. 
Heiirichs  Agency,  Litchfield,  III.;  New  York 
Loe  Angeles. 


Evening  Peters,  exclusive  fields.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  No^ 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin.  Momi^ 
Papers,  exclusive  fields,  Arizona,  California, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia;  alto 
some  desirable  weeklies.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York.  _ 


Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon.  Mo.,  writes:  “I  have 
$3,500,000  in  newspaper  property  for  sale  in  41 
states.  Send  for  printed  list.  I  need  few  mo« 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Miclu- 

gan,  Oregon,  Washington,  California. _ _ 

Trcde  Journal,  ettabliihed,  in  good  oonditioa, 
capable  of  expansion.  Gross  about  $30,001 
Asking  price,  $17,500  cash.  Harrii-Dibble  Ca. 
345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Qty. 

_ _ ReprusentutiTe  Wunted _ _ 

New  Sunday  Paper  in  one  of  the  most  fer^ 
territories  in  New  England  desires  a  foreif* 
representative.  There  are  _  unusual  prospects 
for  growth  and  a  circulation  cniupaign  nw 
in  progress  has  added  in  excess  of  one  thousm 
the  first  week.  The  representative  selected 
should  be  willing  to  work  for  the  future  as 
every  indication  points  to  a  successful 
in  every  way.  Full  co-operation  is  assntw 
from  the  local  field.  Address  C-554,  Mitor  4 
Publisher. 


To  Out  at  Tovm  Ooncema.  You  can 
the  advantages  of  a  New  York  address,  madd¬ 
ing  the  services  of  established,  fully  fnnusMd 
and  equipped  offices,  where  your  interests,^ 
quiries,  callers,  literature,  mail,  or  s^PjW 
will  be  intelligently  and  properly  handled.  W 
a  nominal  annual  charge.  Address  (by  kttw 
only)  Suite  1004.  at  1841  Broadway  (Colnmim 
Circle),  New  York  City. 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sale 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

Controlling  Interest  in  afternoon  daily;  now  Journeyman  Pressman  Wanted:  On  Hoe  sex-  Manager  seeks  situation.  Able  take  direct  Miehle  No.  1,  Duplex  10-page,  Goss  Comely 

grossing  about  $40,000.  Town  of  about  10,000  tuple  and  to  make  plates.  Day  job,  good  sur-  charge  all  departments,  increase  advertising  Huple^c  Angle-bar,  and  Stereotype  Presses 

All  j  T>  .  1.  maximum,  develop  circulation  to  limit,  op-  fro^  16  pages  to  Octuple  capacity.  A  com- 

crate  plant  economically,  handle  business  de-  I'"'  o‘  general  equ^inent  for  weekly  and 

tails  systematically,  furnish  owner  with  daily  Griffiths  Publ^hers  tx- 

and  monthly  reports,  write  editorials,  handle  change,  Inc.,  154  Nassau  St..  New  York, 

newsroom  and  produce  Metropolitan  paper.  -  ,  ,  .  r-  u  _  v  . 

Situationa  Wanted  1‘refer  paper  not  on  satisfactory  paying  basis.  For  ^le-4or  5  Cutler -Hammer  Imotype  pot* 

_  .  _  I  a.,  KisiM  wirtiont  adding  exMnse  and  Complete;  200-250  volt  A.C.  60  cycle,  1500  watts. 

west  of  Ohio.  Box  0-555,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Advertising  Salesman  for  small  daily  reduce'"  cosu'wThoTt  ^  ^he  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomingtrin,  111. 

grcssivc  weekly.  Selling  against  strong  com-  always  make  satisfactory  net  for  owner. 


in  border  Southern  state.  All  equipment  new.  roundings,  nice  city.  Permanent  to  one  quali 
C-516,  Editor  &  Publisher.  fying.  Address  T^e  Evening  Day,  New  Lon 

_ _ _  don.  Conn. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Want  to  Buy  weekly  or  small  daily.  Nothing 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


petition  has  dynonstrated  abUity.  Desires  po-  former  situation  reduced  payroll  from  $4,000  J*  a"”***  .  f**? 

sition  that  offers  opportumty  to  grow  with  ,...ei,iv  to  S2  300  and  from  167  nersons  to  73:  *tc.— A  complete  line.  Uverhaulcd  and  guar- 
pa^r.  Married.  References.  3-993,  Editor  *  eh'  ^rwh^h  wTs  bargain  price..^  has! 


Publisher. 


»euUtfci^.n  quick,  additical  cir^tk- 
coverage  beacmes  necessary,  remember  that  our  ,  V 


changed  paper  which  was  losing  $60,000  an-  ^  _ _ _ iia 

mially  to  a  profitable  investment  in  less  than  V"",*!:.  *  Engraving  Co., 

year.  High  grade  man,  hard  worker,  able  E.  13th  St.,  N.  i.  City. 


Model  21,  Na 


twenty  year*  in  this  ose  line  of  endeavor  la 
your  proof  against  experiment ing.  Write  or 
wire  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


copyrighted  pages  that  to  successfully  corpe  with  keen  competition  and  Lmotype*:  (save  $1,400  each)  N 
will  add  prestige  to  your  paper.  Interview  in  paper  on  profitable  basis  regardless  of  32549-  also  Model  14  No.  27313,  with  motors; 

New  York  or  at  your  paper.  C-533,  Editor  &  difficulties.  RefCTences  cover  many  years  sue-  .  ^  condition;  can  be  seen  running  and 

Publisher  cessful  work  and  will  stand  close  mvestigatioa  “*  ■"“7' ,  .  .  ’  .i,„_  p,--,;..,ii; 

-  -  Have  been  employed  on  large  and  small  papers,  you  can  thorimghly  test  them.  Fr“U«lly  n^ 

i^vertiaing  Manager,  because  of  recent  sale  Address  B-881,  Editor  &  Publisher.  F  lith  Y^ 

emoloved.  invites  neeotia-  - 1 - -  Scientific  Review,  206__E~  19th  St.,  New  Yorlt. 


o.---  *  A,,..;-  1CA.  PaP«''  where  now  employed,  invites  negotia- - -  - V- -  "ciii 

f'ons  leading  toward  interview.  Two  responsible  Managing  Editor  small  city,  wants  desk  or  Telephone,  Gramercy  5733, 

0"«>“«tors  of  Sales-  job,  in  seven  years.  Production  nearly  doubled  street  ^rk  in  bigger  city.  B-998,  Editor  &  — - n  L.Kb.,u,.  marhin 

aaaship  Uub  Campaigns. _  on  both.  A  hard  working  executive  with  poise.  Publisher.  Printer,  and  Bwkbmi^t  «1“>P«"‘. 

Mr.  Publishei^Large.  small.  Daily  or  Weekly—  Personality  and  ability  to  produce.  Age  35,  - — -  i*^*’*’a*'1*^ ^ 

let  us  build  your  circulation  by  experienced  family,  college  graduate.  References  from  pres-  Managing  Edttor,  thoroughly  trained  ex^Uve,  ^'*^96 

(jrculation  Builders.  Carolina  Contest  Ox,  former  employers,  including  men  of  42.  now  on  one  of  largest  newsp^rs  in  New  New  York  City  ’ 


Durham,  N.  C. 


national  prominence.  B-550,  Editor  &  Publisher.  York  City,  for  family  reasons  offers  services 

to  evening  daily  in  smaller  city.  B-995,  Editor 


Superior  Circulation  Buildara — The  W.  S.  Ron-  AdyerHaing  Manager,  young,  progressive,  ex-  &  Publisher. 

dall  Company.  104  North  Bailey  Ave.,  Louis-  perienced  daily  or  weekly,_  now  in  charge - - - - -  . 

ville,  Kentucky.  The  circulation-building  or-  advertising  two  papers,  desires  change  near  Managing  Editor  for  morning.  Democratic  or  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Used  Goss  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 


future.  C-556.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  politically  independent  paper;  organization 

AdvertUing  Manager  or  Solicitor  on  small  guilder;  competent  executive.  Require,  free 
daily.  ,East  preferred.  Can  produce  copy  for  C-'ss’s!  Editc^'T^^^^  ” 


LEGAL 


ftnization  that  has  set  the  standard  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for  nearly 
twenty  yeari. _ 

Tho  Wockfo  Largoot  ClrcuUttasi  Bufldfaig  Or-  local  adtertisers  that  results  in  increased  linage.  _ 

gaiditfnB— The  only  circulattost-building  sorv-  Y‘m.ng,  alert,  energetic.  Married.  Looking  lor  s~i  <Niiner. 

^ffijivit.'^T^hrfSTct  B-994._Editor  &  Publisher. _  ex^rienT^  ffi  ^II 

?!  n*  AdvertUing  Idea  Man— Successful  creating  forms  of  newspaper  press  work;  knowledge  of  The  Board  ^ 

*^*.!i°**  Company,  plans,  visualizations  and  layouts;  writes  stereotyping,  a  working  knowledge  of  other  terly  dividend  of  Fifty  Cents  (50c)  a  share 

Occidental  BuUdina.  Indisnanoli.  ^  papers,  magazine  Xml  g^erS  departm^ts.  Am  30  years  old,  a  Mechanical  the  Common  Stock  of  this  Cbmpany,  payable 

_j _ A*  : _ sia _  __  ”  #  “  .  _ .• _ % _ A _ _ _  _ : _ Xfav  lAfVi  1097  tr*  fVkmnn/vn  fitnnkhnulprfi  Or 


lUTEHNATlONAI,  PAPER  COMPAmr 
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quar- 


Occidental  Budding,  Indianapolia. _ 

Wire  Our  Pottery  Direct  for  suppliea  to  turt  advertising  fiterature;’  open  for  negotfationT  Engineer  by  training  and  a  university  gradii-  to  CVommon  stwkhrtders  of 

a  dish  offer.  Kesult^-Low  cost.  Alhr^ht  C-547,  Editor  &  Published  ate.  Member  of  Web  Pressman  Union.  Have  record  at  the  close  of  business  May  2n<l,  1927. 

China  Co..  Carrollton,  Ohio.  ii.,.i»a..  _ *  i  .  7Z  -  **’'  "Per'ctice.  training  and  ability  to  render  Checks  will  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will 

- Business  Manai^r  or  Assistant  to  PubUsoer —  and  can  guarantee  any  publisher  efficient  and  not  close. 

1$,IM  New  Subscribers  on  New  York  newspaper  "here  is  the  busy  pubjisher  who  wishes  to  satisfactorv  service  in  either  positioi,.  C-500,  qwEN  SHEPHERD  Vice-President  *  Treasurer 


7  weeks.  New  plan  of  campaign  designed  ‘“rn  over  the  details  of  newspaper  manage-  Editor  A  Publisher. 

and  operated  by  former  publisher  with  pub-  tnent  r  The  writer  has  the  necessary  education  - — - 

liibers’  interests  in  view.  Hudson  I^Pricst  experience  on  the  major  newspaper  func-  Newspaper  Man,  thoroughly  trained,  wants 


0>.,  1420  Bryant  Park  Bldg.,  New  York. 

EDITORIAL 

Syndicate  Features 


tions  to  t)e  of  exceptional  value,  ^lary  mod-  chance  to  travel.  United  States  preferred, 
^ate.  A  hard  worker  with  excellent  references.  Press  agent,  promotion  or  special  feature 
Go  anywhere  but  prefer  small  paper.  C-SJO,  stories.  Experience  in  camera  work.  Married, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  references.  B-978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ulation  Manager-Have  been  assistant  and  R«.I  Rqwrtee-Not  a  novice,  but  seasoned 
Promotion  Manager  on  live  daily.  College  edu-  experienced  on  politics,  sports  and  gen- 

,  r--j  r  n-ij  ■  •  •  r  i.  Experience  accountant.  Developer  <rf  jjsigx-.mcnt.  Wouldn’t  have  desk  jeJb. 

1^*^  Ciwwmg  Bolder  is  just  otc  of  the  carrier,  fi^e  deliVCTy  system,  dealers,  and  Know  news  and  can  write  it.*  Married,  college 
jrticles  by  Mrs  Ainiee  Semple  McPherson  in  streets  with  remarkably  low  cost,  ^sire  pw-  graduate,  nine  vears’  experience,  will  go  any- 
her  series  oi  daily  discussions  on  problems  «•<>«  ol  Circulation  Manage  on  Papw  8,000-  .„here.  Free  May  20.  Write  C-520,  Editor  & 
confronting  American  Home  Life  today.  Over  20,000  anywhere.  Salary  moderate  with  opjw-  ^biisher 

fifty  papers  have  already  ordered.  Immediate  tunitjr  for  increase  with  results.  C-529  ^itor  ’ _ 

rtleasd.  Daily  releases,  about  1500  words.  II-  &  Publisher, 
histrated.  Matrices  or  photos  furnished  with 


Research  Man,  experienced,  34,  college  trained. 


AlAtriCCS  or  photos  turoished  with  *  w «  .  ,  •  n1ts«  fisn  v^av***  ■■  nmrlpiirg  flCW 

copy.  Kush  your  order.  Graphic  Syndicate,  Managw,  now  assistant,  ^ires  Pl“»  7'*” 

Inc..  25  City  Hall  Place  New  York  connection.  Age  thu-ty-six,  married,  no  connection.  Business  lorecasting^maKing  ko 

me.,  i,ity  nail  riace.  New  York.  Twenty  years  actual  experience  on  nomic  and  industrial  surveys  a  s^ialty.  Also 

all  branches  of  circulation  work.  Best  ref-  financial  writing,  industrial  booklets,  ^ticles 
Syncheate  Features  Wanted  erences.  C-5S7.  Editor  &  Publisher.  magazines  a' 1  newspaper  and  preparing 

7 — -  -—j -  - - - - -  merchandising  su»veys  for  national  advertisers, 

Syndicatsd  Edftorial  Sc-vice  wanted,  suitable  Copjr-rentler,  31,  experienced,  desires  position  establishing  sales  standing  and  percentage  of 
lOT  small  daily  newspaper;  preferably  by  New  west  or  middle  west  daily.  Will  accept  report-  distribution  of  their  competitive  products. 

AD  **!**'  ^  C3»*crn  syndicate.  B-996,  Editor  ing.  C-549,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  C-S51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ubiisher. _ Editor  with  experience  covering  all  desks. 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  i 


JSJOWHERE  ELSE  is  there 
'  as  much  information,  care¬ 
fully  compiled  and  indexed, 
concerning  available  news¬ 
paper  workers.  It  cost  in 
1936  over  $15.CKX)  to  maintain 
this  service.  Our  commissions 
range  from  2  to  354  per  cent, 
of  one  year’s  salary.  Regis¬ 
tration  is  free.  No  charge  to 
employers. 


FCRNALD'S  EXCHANOC.  INC. 
■(•uaiTT  aiDa.  Bsaiuantio.  Mas* 


EM^OYMENT 

Help  Wanted 


reportorial  and  fVature  work  on  metropolitan  ♦’V’''  7'"”’ 

and  small  city  dailies,  desires  change  to  news-  ’'■nts  job.  C-S14,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

paper  or  publicity  field  with  future;  college  — a— —  - -  ■  — 


Advertfafag  Manager  for  a  well  established 


training;  age  30,  single.  C-543,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Editorship  of  Weekly,  New  England  or  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  _  Twenty  years’  reporting, 
proiff- reading,  editing  country  weekly  and  city 
dailies.  State  salary.  C-S53,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Complete  Printing  Plant,  suitable  for  daily 


*5?,“**  Editorial  man.  splendidly  qualified  for  desk  or  paper,  available  at  »ce  to ’account  of  rosaension 


^  well  recommended.  Good  prospects  for  a 
first  class  man  with  organizing  ability.  Reply 
m  strict  confidence,  giving  full  particulars. 
Box  362,  Room  200,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


street;  eight  years’  experience;  aged  29,  mar-  publication  of^ew  York  C^mCTclal.  Ad- 
ried,  college  man;  evening  paper;  now  a  Wash-  J®“™al  of  Commerce,  32  Broadway,  New 

ington  correspondent.  C-S48,  Editor  &  Pub-  York  City,  for  full  particulars. _ 

, - - - ; - ,  Duplex  24-paga  Tubular  Praia,  with  full  stareo- 

Edllorlal  Writer,  college  graduate,  ten  years  type  equipment,  for  sale.  Will  be  avaiUble  in 
experience.  Specializes  modern  literature,  pcli-  jafe  summer.  Now  in  use  by  publication  movine 

r— ; -  tics,  drama,  human  interest.  Young,  with  per-  into  new  building  with  new  plant.  For  full 

yroMtloo  Man  wanted  to  take  charge  of  city  sonality  and  ability.  Wishes  permanent  loca-  information.  *ddre««  Tournal  of  Commerce, 


circolation.  One  who  is  able  to  promote  and  tion.  C-510,  Editor  A  I^iblisher. 

^  Former  Sunday  Editor  wants  work  as  special 

a  *”?  Prtmiotion.  Able  to  feature  writer  newspaper  or  magazine;  handles 

sss'zss.'in.’s"  rs?'  sJSSi  * 

^ve  such  ability  in  his  own  department  that  j — a - j; - r- — i - — c- — — - 

the  position  of  circulation  manager  will  be  -.1-  ^ 

pYsn  to  him.  Opportunity  for  a  young,  am-  J,  ‘  »"<*  am  willing  to  learn, 

b^s,  adroit  man  who  desires  a  future  and  2S  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere  and  do  any - 
who  will  have  full  responsibility  in  bis  depart-  Produce  a  living  while  I  am 

ment.  Morning  paper  situated  in  mid- west  ff|»mg  a  chance  at  a  practical  newspaper 

^wn  that  offers  exceptional  advantage  for  frdiicat^on.  C‘S32a  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

education.  Full  information  as  to  salary,  ref-  Managing  Editor,  thoronghly  capable  and  ex- 
ereiicet,  etc.,  in  first  letter,  or  no  consideration  perienced,  who  can  give  the  kind  of  paper  you 
given  application.  C-528,  Editor  &  Publisher,  want.  Can  handle  men  to  get  the  most  from 

Edhn-  aiui  a*.- _  -  j  *  *  1  L  ,  them.  Present  time  engaged  as  manager  big 

new\I^Iv^*?^f  paper  but  resigning  June  1st.  Married,  college 

cSLXffitv  m  prmci^lly  Jewish  graduate.  32  years  old.  will  go  anywhere.  Real 

aSKter«t  Br<»klyn.  Salary  opportunity  is  offered  for  advancement.  Ad- 

scrihT  "!»"•.  drass  C-521.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

r  tM  Qttalifications  in  letter.  ^ - r- — =-7^ - - 77 - ; - r - 

t.-552.  Editor  A  P'iiht,>her  Managing  Editoi^35  years  old.  seeks  change 

PjQ  ~  ; - - - ; -  because  of  impending  consolidation.  Willing  to 

experience  and  maturity  wanted  in  come  for  interview  at  my  own  expense.  Ster- 
held  who  can  invest  at  least  $5,0UO  and  ling  executive  with  record  that  will  bear  closest 
in  editorial  head  of  paper  investigation.  Would  like  to  take  burden  from 

Eilitori 'p  bf  h Address  B-979,  some  ageing  publisher.  C-,524,  Editor  A  Pub- 


32  Broadway,  New  York. 


Get  That  Job! 

A  small  amount  of  cash, 
intelligent  statement  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  little  persistency 
will  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  opportunity  your  expe¬ 
rience  has  fitted  you  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

Classified  Department 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

BaalBsas  XataUUhsd  la  ItH 
3S0  Madiaon  Awe.,  N«w  York 
PaelSo  Osaat  BepraaoatatlTa: 

■.  0.  Xsora,  tl»  H.  Oaasa 

DtIt*,  Bovariy  KUla,  OaUf. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  nswipaper  iatersata  la 
A  subjeot  that  baa  rseeived  special  atady 
rad  inveatigatlon  by  this  firm  for  aaorly 
17  years.  It  is  a  big  subjsot  and  rsqairaa 
rontiderable  tsobnloal  knowlsdgs,  hath  at 
to  Tsluation  and  oporatiag  mstksds. 
When  properly  organised,  the  results  are 
never  dleappointlng. 

We  heve  been  faotore  in  many  Im¬ 
portant  coneolidatione,  ealsa  aad  ap- 
praiaals. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


graduating  class  each  year,  the  pictures 
being  individual  photos  made  up  in  page 
layouts.  The  Alia  mi  Daily  News  and 
Daytona  Beach  Journal  went  a  step  tur- 
ther  and  sent  out  mimeographed  ques- 

_ _  _ ^ _  _  tionnaires  to  the  senior  class  several  w  eeks 

advised  to  appeal  to  the  daily  new  spapers  before  graduation  day.  Through  these 
by  United  States  Attorney  Charles  H.  questionnaires,  the  papers  obtained  the 
Tuttle,  addressing  the  Newt  York  Credit  ages  and  addresses  of  the  graduates,  and 
Men’s  Association  at  its  annual  dinner  also  learned  what  college  they  planned 
in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  April  to  enter,  what  plans  they  had  for  a  ca- 
21.  reer  as  told  in  their  own  words,  and  the 

•T  commend  to  your  consideration  the  reasons  why  they  would,  or  would  not, 
help  which  you  can  readily  obtain  from 

the  public  press.  Fraudulent  practices  ^hen  after  the  page  layouts  of  graduate. 
canncJt  survive  the  searchlight  of  pub-  pubhshtrf,  the  layouts  were  sepa- 

rated  into  individual  cuts  and  a  series 
•  of  the  graduates’ pictures,  with  interesting 
American  journalism  not  only  deals  in  copy  gleaned  from  the  questionnaires,  was 
news,  but  is  ardently  devoted  to  the  pro-  carried.  The  series  ran  for  several 
tection  of  the  public  and  the  eradication  weeks,  with  about  two  pictures  and  “cut 

„  .„..e,...,s  -  of  public  evils.  It  is  promoting  better  lines”  appearing  each  day.— Sam  Ballard 

idth  illustrate  the  business  by  making  advertising  a  more  - - 

ore.  reliable  means  of  public  buying.”  To  learn  all  about  iceless  refrigera- 


PROMOTING  BETTER  BUSINESS 


One  Dollar 
will  be  paid  for 
each  idea  pub¬ 
lished.  Send 
clipping  for 
payment. 


DOLLAR 


PULLERS 


planning  to  build  or  wire  their  homes  votes  a  paragraph,  s 
this  spring.  Don’t  confine  yourself  to  sometimes  brief,  to  tl 
your  own  community  but  secure  these  sees.  The  “where” 
ads  from  other  towns  and  cities  in  your  Several  pen  drawir 
vicinity  and  run  them  together  with  the  thumb-nail  to  column 
name  of  the  community  at  the  top  of  column. — Clyde  D. 

each  ad  as  a  guide. — Cole,  Fall  River.  - 

-  “How  Much  Do  You  Know”  the  Dan-  “What  is  Danvill 

The  Monday  morning  financial  pages  rille  (Ill.)  Commercial  Netvs  challenged  Roofing  Company' 
can  be  made  more  than  a  mass  of  tables  its  readers  on  a  page,  backed  by  20  ad-  tion  mark,  with  si 
and  weekly  reviews  by  running  a  series  vertisers,  who  bought  squares  on  the  be  written  in  folio 
of  articles  on  local  industries  and  their  page,  across  the  top  of  which  appeared  list  or  nearest  con 
products  each  week.  The  series  might  such  questions  as  “Where  is  the  best  The  page  was  re 
include  all  the  larger  manufacturing  place  to  have  glasses  fitted?”  “Who  has  later  containing  i 
plants  of  the  city  with  a  description  of  exclusive  agency  for  the  Blank  shoes?”  S.  L.  J. 
the  products  and  their  place  in  national 
distribution.  An  advertising  tie-up 
might  be  arranged. — Wes  W.  Dunlap, 

State  College,  Pa. 


Detroit 


Fourth 

Largest 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


HUNCHES 


Chart  out  the  best  bridle  paths  in 
your  city  that  have  charm  of  spring 
scenery  and  a  few  hazards,  to  occupy 
a  quarter  or  half  page  of  text,  get¬ 
ting  the  help  of  riding  schools  for 
this  purpose.  Then  have  the  schools,  as 
well  as  veterinarians,  and  leather  and 
hardware  companies  tie-into  this  stunt 
with  the  balance  of  the  page  of  display 
advertisements  anent  riding  courses, 
horses  for  rent,  and  saddlery  equipment 
for  sale. — C.  M.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mother’s  Day  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  nation  on  May  8,  this 
year.  Here’s  a  good  chance  to  arrange 
an  attractive  page  with  reading  mate¬ 
rial  and  special  ads  for  that  day. — Cole, 
Fall  River. 


Complete  coverage 
with  one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


A  “COLUMN”  of  local  news  items,  in  maintenance  per  capita  in  1925  as  it 
such  as  lodge  meetings,  etc.,  none  did  ten  years  before,  according  to  the 
over  five  or  six  lines,  run  daily  on  the  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  In 
first  page  of  the  second  section  of  the  1915,  the  cost  was  $2.98  per  capita,  and 
Akron  Beacon  Jourttal,  gives  the  paper  in  1925,  the  cost  was  $5.67.  There’s 
a  chance  to  carry  many  small  items  a  good  story  for  your  paper  from  the 
which  would  probably  be  crowded  out.  statistics  gathered  from  your  local  police 
The  items  are  not  headed,  but  the  first  records. — G.  Harris  Danzberger. 

line  of  each  is  in  bold  face.  The  head  _ 

varies  from  1  to  4  columns.  This  was  ...........  •. 

adopted  after  a  brief  experiment  with  Wishes  the  pictures  of  the  high 'sXol 

a  daily  front  page  calendar  of  meetings.  » 

etc.,  which  was  well  received. — U.  S.  V.  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  <  TTTT^M 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Monnt  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 

^re  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
BHh  Siembert  ef  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Frmnklia  A.  Xwrlam,  Tims, 
Kowit  TsTBos^Hav  XMheite 


.Automobile  dealers  in  scores  of  cities  ‘ - 

feel  the  absolute  need  of  moving  used  The  New  York  City  police  department 
•cars.  Get  the  dealers  in  your  city  to  cost  almost  twice  as  much  in  operation 

stage  a  special  Used  Car  week  and  se-  _ _ _ 

•cure  city  permission  for  display  of  the  cars  i 

in  some  downtown  street. — Davis  O.  4 


Weekly  lllnstrated  Fiction 
I>aily  One-Column  Mat 
Features 

Daily  Women’s  Articles 
The  Margaret  Sangster 
Daily  Poem 

Weekly  Special  Articles 
Daily  Serials 

A  Tri-Weekly  Paris  Letter 

Ask  Us  for  Samples 


There  are  many  dollars  for  your 
newspaper  hidden  in  the  general  cut  li¬ 
brary  of  the  advertising  service  or  serv¬ 
ices.  Get  ’em  out  and  turn  the  pages. 
You’ll  see  many  cuts  that  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  glad  to  use.  It’s  a 
good  plan  to  look  over  the  library  pages 
every  month  to  keep  the  unusual  illus¬ 
trations  in  mind. — Davis  O.  Vandivier. 


“Chic  Chats,”  a  new  column  recently 
launched  on  the  society  page  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  State  Journal  is  attracting 


The  O'DdI  Newspaper  Service 

SS  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


What  Do  You 


THE  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


KNOW 


ft  (Jiv*  VoUR 

'J  IDAIIILY  ^ 
IHIlEAXlirtlllAILIKS 

by  Dr  Frank  McCoy 
''*VKeMavo  of 

nieallK'Writcrs '' 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Cl^ 
ence  Eyster,  care  St« 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


SNAFLED! 

TTiOSE  UXKY  PULLENS 
LAIUA 
LOVE  TDRA  MILLION 
SECOND  LOVE 


A  Great  Questions  and 
Answers  Feature 


New  Questions  Daily 

King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

New  York  City 


A  kealtk  service  that  is  different—* 
heme  treatmeBts  without  medicine 
or  costly  apparatus*  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  food  chemistry  and 
the  mechaaics  of  the  body 
WIRE  OR  WRITE 


McCoy 

Health  Service 


NEW  VWK. 


